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ih Vswoms of the Arratrs of Eurgrr 
fromthe Peack of Urrecut. Thin 4to. 
“Murray. 

HOUGH no name appears in the 
Tite page of this attractive volume, 
itis unequivocally attributed, by general 
«mour, to the pen of Lord John 
Russell, and, as far as we can learn, 
there is as little desire as there can be 
occasion, for disavcwal on the part of 
the noble author. We could have 
wished, indeed, that his superscription 


, 


, Neg. 

ks, had been unequivocally affixed :—that 
tanee so distinguished a member of the house 
ining of Russel! had thus given an unreserved 
nety sanction to the manly and generous 
the sentiments it so freely breathes :—for 


,; although an argument be not the more 
‘, logical, an opinion the more valid, or a 
| fact more true, because, advanced by a 


| 
my man of rank and family; yet it is re- 
w ceived with less jealousy, and passes 

more current from the stamp and im- 
“4. press of such authority. It is liable to 
- less cavil in the market. The cry of 
| jacobinism, radicalism, levelling and 
t), anarchism! or the like is not as easily 
: raised against a liberal sentiment, or a 


just censure of tyranny and corruption, 
. when uttered -by the patriot of conspi- 
cuous exalted station, as when it issues 
from the dark corners of obscurity, or 
| from the lips of the demagogue (as he 
; must of course be called) who has no- 
é thing but the justice of his cause or the 
validity of his logic to entitle him to 
credence or attention. These con- 
siderations will, we trust, excuse us 
both ia the estimation of his lordship 
ne we public, if we admit for once, the 
— ot general rumour as evidence in 
P critical court, and treat the work 
Pris us as the production of Lord 
ohn Russell. 
a we enter more particularly 
mrt. analysis of its contents or the 
a “we of its merits, we must, how- 
wn serve that, in one respect, the 
ts he omewhat disappointed us. 
«.@. © Misnomer in the title page 
Une Europe from .the Peace of 
we expected to have found 
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REVIEW OF NEW WORKS. 





something like a sketch of, or essay to- 
wards a history of European affairs, 
from the date of that famous treaty to 


.the present time. But the period em- 


braced in this memoir extends in 
reality no further than to six or eight 
years beyond the death of Louis XIV.: 
though the evident object, in an his- 
torical point of view, is to shew the in- 
fluence which the reign and policy of 
the Grand Monarch has had upon the 
subsequent events which have affected 
the destinies of the civilized world. 
Relative to these, indeed, many per- 
tinent reflections are introduced ; ‘and 
many observations suggested well wor- 
thy of the serious attention of. those 
who, in estimating the occurrences and 
expedients of the present, are not quite 
indifferent to remoter consequences, 
and the destinies of the future. Still, 
however, the work itself, considered: 
with reference to its facts and epoch, 
is a memoir of the court and politics of. 
the latter days of Louis the Fourteenth ; 
and as a book of reference to the more 
methodical historian it is nothing more. 
- Considered in this point of view, it is, 
however, equally interesting and instruc- 
tive. It is a supplement at once and 
an antidote to Voltaire’s celebrated, 
and ‘seductively amusing “ Age of 
Louis XIV.” It exposes both sides of 
the tapistry, and shews the base mate- 
rials out of which the gaudy glare of 
the surface has been produced: or, 
perhaps, we might have said in more 
appropriate metaphor, it detects by its 
essay the base materials of fraud and 
misery which constitute the base of 
that tinsel glare of frippery and vanity, 
which courtiers at least, if not nations 
also, are apt to dignify with the pom- 
pous epithets of national glory. It does 
more: it is a lesson to despots them- 
selves (if they are capable of being 
taught), as well as to nations. | It _— 
them, that to enslave their subjects they 
must become enslaved themselves. The 
labour of the galleys would scarcely mg 
more insupportable to a generous an 


ic mind, than the dru 
=" min nochanieal 
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378 
mechanical etiquette, and the laborious 
duplicity which supported the dignity 
of this worshipped king: while the joy- 
less arrogance of ‘that mean ard sordid 
reptile called a courtier, might be chas- 
tised anil edified by the evidence of that 
debasing and heart-gnawing dependence 
which is the inevitable concomitant of 
his proud servility. 

With reference to our own country, 
the publication is judiciously timed. 
It is a voice of warning to a court, but 
too evidently tending, in its tastes and 
propensities, to the “ pride, pomp, and 
circumstance” of military despotism ; 
and even to the resumption of the very 
liveries of courtly servitude and depen.-. 
dence ;*—to a generation but too evi- 
dently disposed to confound the splen- 
dour of expanding streets and towering 
edifices (things in themselves which, if 
estimated only at their proper worth, 
we neither condemn nor despise) and 
the refinements of an _ ostentatious 
luxury (which at best can be enjoyed 
but by a few) with the genuine progress 
of civilization—which if real and legiti- 
mate must tend to the moral and in- 
tellectual exaltation, and to the im- 
proved condition of the whole com- 
munity. 

But let us not tread in the digressive 
path of our contemporaries, and ramble 
into a disquisition, while we profess an 
analysis. 

Prefixed to this volume, with a laud- 
able respect to reference and authori- 
ties, is an account of some of the books 
quoted: of which we shall particularize 
only, and that in the way of extract, 
(Euvres de Louis XIV. :— 


“* The best edition of this work is in six 
volumes, 8vo. It consists of several parts. 
One part, but the least important, was placed 
in the King’s library at Paris by the Maré- 
chal Duc de Noailles, to whom it had been 
given by Louis XIV. himself. Another 
portion was given by Louis X VI. to Gene- 
ral Grimoard, the editor of a part of the 
work. Another was given by the Abbé 
Sallier, Librarian of the King’s library, to 
the editor of the CEuvres Mélées of Pelis- 
ion. With respect to the Memoirs, it seems 
to be agreed, that they are in the hand- 
writing of Pelisson, who was employed by 
the King in 1672, as his historiographer. 


_, * See the orders issued and the prepara- 
tions making for the assumption of Civil 
uniforms: by which the office to which 
every clerk and functionary belongs, is io 
be recorded in the cut and colour of the 
Coat and cape he wears, ‘and the buttons 
‘with Which it isto be adorned.. Why not 
give him a shoulder knot also at once. 





Memoirs of the Affairs of 


“ In page 15 of the co 
the Duke of Noailles, is the fol von, 
* Le rei a mieux ‘mis cet endtoa 
pu bien retenir les ternies précis on 
avoir Oublié d’autres choses sien, 
would appear froin this note . 


» that Pel; 


wrote from the King’s dic 
this note in the copy delivered to the . 
for his perusal and approbation, Anat’ 
note leads to the same conclusion,” 


At the end of the Memoirs for the 
year 1661, Pelisson, we are told, has 


very long note, a passage of which 
quoted :— 


“ From the beginning it would 
all was the King’s ; a from the ool 
the reflections at least were chiefly Pelis. 
son’s It will perhaps be safe to conclutp 
that the King dictated from notes (of which 
many are still remaining) the history ofthe 
year; that Pelisson wrote from what he had 
heard, adding many of the reflections, an 
nearly all the form. Another point tole 
considered is, at what time these Memoin 
were composed. Now, at the end of th 
first manuscript, p. 100, of the printed edi. 
tion, he says, many of his ancestors hav 
waited till the end of their lives before they 
gave exhortations of this kind to their chil- 
dren, but that he writes ‘ lorsque la viguewr 
de mon age, la liberté de mon esprit, ¢ 
1’état florissant de mes affaires ne vous pet- 
mettroient point d’y soupgonner de déguise. 
ment ou de les attribuer 4 la vue du péril’ 
Speaking of the employment of his time in 
1666, he says, “ quand aprés cela, )'avos 
quelques momens de reste, je les employos 
aux Mémoires que vous lisez maintenant, 
Here then we have the beginning of the 
Memoirs; but their completion in ther 
present form seems to have taken place long 
afterwards ; for in the year 1661, speaking 
of the belief of his taking a prime minister, 
he says, “ Le temps a fait voir ce qu'il 
falloit croire, et c’est ici la année 
que je marche.’ These dates enable us 
add to our estimate of the value of the Me 
moirs. We see that they were not div 
up in haste, and given away wee 
sion. They were the early employment 
the King in his leisure moments in theyes 
1666. Pelisson says, in a letter to oe 
XIV. in 1671, ‘ that the King had dr 
him from a state of misfortune and . 
nine months before.’ It was en the 
this, probably, he was entrusted Wi 
Memoirs. They thus come tous," 
indeed by the reflections of a — with 
approved and weighed by Louis XIV. 
the most scrupulous care. It 1s - 
that he left to his grandson and Sey 
more perfect copies, one of which 
puts into the hands of General hand of 
There are some corrections in the ' that be 
Louis in the last copy, which “y* ian of 
adopted them. In speaking of t os, 
we ‘Poland, the MS-* 
giving the crown of Poland, was, tise 
that what torched him-the most 4 
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: unity which seldom occurs 

ye 4 ssarvey acrown; and Louis 

‘ et de l’assurer dla France.’ In the 

are two other corrections in his 

- pie writing. Upon the whole then 

orn ay conclude, that although these Me~ 

are, as M. Flassan observes, neither 

in the hand-writing nor in the style of Louis, 

are nevertheless composed from notes 

his dictation, and contain sentiments 

which he either suggested, or was willing to 
has adopt as his own.” 

Thus the pretensions of le Grand 
Monargue to a place in the catalogue 
of royal authors, seems to be as well 
established as those of the present gene- 
ration of his ustrious descendants. 

The introduction to the work itself 
breathes no equivocal portion of the 
girit of the philosophical historian, It 
commences by calling attention “ to the 
diference of the mode in which the 
characters of ancient and [of] modern 
nations have been formed.” — 

“ Ancient cities falling at once into poli 
have tical society, and requiring forms of govern- 
they ment to hold them together, were obliged 





chil. to appoint some one person, or some body 
jue of persons, to frame regulations for the 
t et conduct of general affairs, and the mainte- 


nance of order. ‘These early legislators 
finding themselves thus called upon to 
prescribe the institutions of an infant state, 
extended their directions to every thing 
which might influence the well being of the 
commonwealth: manners, dress, food, a- 
musements, became an object of public 
care for punishment or reward. The mem- 
bers of these communities thus became 
attached to the peculiar customs of their 
aty; and when attacked by a foreign 
enemy they defended themselves with the 
ore vigour and perseverance, as conquest 
implied the loss not only of liberty, but of 
= the habits of their lives, endeared to 
m by long prescription and legislative 
oe Of the same nature are the 
stitutions of those countries where reli- 
ag government walking hand in hand 
ro ¢ ‘aid down rules for every part of life, 
r rn drinking, washing, sleeping ; such 
e Mahometan nations, the Hindus, 
+ Chinese. 
on in a of modern Europe have been 
rial iterent mould. Consisting ori- 
ul " the wild inhabitants of woods, 
: of society held them but loosely 
— they ranged over the forest 
ean ed in their actions as the streams 
a oe from their mountains, here break- 
mate, torrent, and there swelling to an 
moran Reet are described by one of 
Ofidlene istorians of antiquity as fond 
whens Ss, but hating peace : eager for war 
will ae er it was to be found, and engaging 
fol} oe y os the quarrels of their neighbours : 
8 as leaders those who displayed 
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the most valour, and choosing as kings 
those* who conld boast the st fet 
descent : meeting frequently to cousult on 
the interests of their tribe: leaving the 
decision of minor concerns to their chiefs, 
and reserving the discussion of the greater 
for the deliberation of all: paying peculiar 
honour to their women, for whom they 
willingly risked their lives: regarding with 
superstitious reverence the admonitions of 
their priests ; and worshipping their gods 
in groves beneath no other canopy but that 
of heaven, and with no other temples than 
those which nature had formed. It was 
one of the consequences of the slight tex- 
ture of the frame by which the German 
people were held together, that few attri- 
butes belongetl to the supreme power.” 


Hence, also, the author considers as 
derived the fewness and simplicity of 
our ancient laws, the confinement of pu- 
nishments almost exclusively to “ trea- 
son(or rather treachery) and cowardice,” 
and the right of personal justice and re- 
venge ; whence “ the law of honour and 


the age of chivalry.” — 


** Much of this strange mixture of fero- 
cious cruelty with refined gallantry, ts un- 
doubtedly to be attributed to the intercourse 
of the Christians with the Moors and the 
Arabs: in the wars of Spain and the Cru- 
sades were learnt those refinements with 
which an eastern imagination had adorned 
the exercise of brute force and animal cou- 
rage. But, be its origin what it might, the 
spirit of chivalry produced a system of 
manners totally distinct from the govern- 
ment, and forming as it were a separate 
code which the laws of the state had not 
created and could not suppress. The 
member ofan ancient state could hear him- 
self grossly abused by his fellow-citizen, 
without any obligation to retaliate, other- 
wise than by words: the noble or knight 
of Germany or France was compelled either 
to draw his sword against his accuser, or to 
lose his character in society. No form of 
law, no species of tribunal could dispense 
with the necessity of revenge: and from 
the Bay of Naples to the Mountains of In- 
verness, he who has been wronged ty word 
or deed, thought himself bound to seek 
satisfaction in the blood of his adversary. 
In Italy and in Scotland, the death of the 
aggressor procured by any means was Con- 
sidered a lawful atonement; and so far 
was this principle extended, that not many 

ears have elapsed sincea judge was slain at 
Edinburgh by the party against whom he 
had pronounced a legal decision. In other 
parts of Europe the practice of single com- 


r 1. honourable, nay almost in- 
bat was usual, Oe ee Soeier 


: re can 
dispensable ; and the peel 





i ** the 

* Surely his Lordship should shame added. 
Bk ablest of those who,” &«c.: for * ius 
trious birth” was not alone a 


4E2 
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title to election. 
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yroof of the supremacy of opinion over 
law, than the fact that Louis the XIVth, 
who affixed the most severe penalties to the 
offence of fighting a duel, would allow no 
man in his own regiment to refuse a chal- 
lenge.”’ 


On the subject of the feudal govern- 
ments which progressively resulted from 
this primitive state of things, his lord- 
ship thus expresses himself, p. 13, :— 


“ The nobility of Europe formed in every 
country but England,” [his Lordship refers 
we presume to Savon England, before the 
Norman Conquest: for ceridinly to the Nor- 
man nobility the exception will not apply— 
they, as much as any other, formed] “a class 
totally distinct from the rest of the commu- 
nity; possessed of the fortresses and the 
lands of country, the king was their subject 
and the people were their slaves ; cherish- 
ing the notion of their own superiority in 
power, in valour, and in honour, they 
treated with the proudest contempt the 
laws and the judges who pretended to con- 
troul their actions.” : 


_ After noticing the very different sta- 
tion assigned to women by the institu- 
tions of ancient and modern Europe, 
the author proceeds to observe that 
* another particular in which modern 
states differ most essentially from an- 
cient commonwealths is the abolition of 
slavery ; and the principal share in this 
abolition is’ most assuredly very justly 
attributed to the influence of Christi- 
unity:—to “the opinion that it was 
wrong for a Christian to keep a Christian 
in slavery.” — 


“ Alfred, King of England, orders in the 
11th section of his laws, that if any person 
buy a Christian servant he shall serve six 
years, but in the seventh he shall be manu- 
mitted. Sir Thomas Smith informs us, 
that the clergy never ceased preaching a- 
gainst the sin of retaining Christians in 
slavery. In 1067, Pope Alexander the ITI. 
declared in the name of a council, ‘that all 
Christians ought to be exempt from servi- 
tude.” Political events hastened the 
emancipation of the slaves; the cities made 
all their inhabitants free in order to increase 
their strength against the barons ; and the 
barons gave freedom to their vassals that 


they might not be tempted to take refuge 
in the towns.” 


It is a singular fact in the history of 
opinions, that— 


“The practice of carrying off negroes 
from the coast of Africa was commenced 
by the Portuguese at the very period when 
the slavery of Christians was nearly abo- 


= ished in Europe.” 


The observations which ensue on “ 
political consequence which has follo 
ed,” this nevertheless rejoiced <a 
lition of slavery, bears et 


the strong 
ap ra. m 
a discriminating andr bor 


eflecting ming... 


In modern Europe, to be free is no dis 
uunction; it does not prevent Men 
being sordid, dependent, totally j 
and little better than the cattle of the field. 
a new distinction therefore has been dese: 
and yanity seeks to be noble. 
resuli whicii was not easily to be foresee, 
has followed. The distinetion of freedom 
induced men to defend liberty ; the distixs 
tion of nobility has induced them to defend 
a monopoly of power and privilege, an¢ t) 
favour a system of political slavery nearly 
as degrading to human nature as the per. 
sonal slavery of ancient republies,” 


A Strange 


We congratulate ourselves upon such 
sentiments flowing from such a sourte, 
The nobility of no country can’ entirely 
become either despised for its servile 
vices, or abhored for its monopolizing wr. 
rogance, while distinguished individuals 
of its class give currency to such manly 
principles. The rapid sketch which fol- 
lows 1s as just as it is comprehensive 
and compressive : — 


** The elements of all feudal states were 
the same; a king, partly hereditary, and 
partly elected ; a nobility, sometimes obe- 
dient and sometimes independent ; a gene- 
ral assembly of clergy, nobles, and people, 
at one time conceding to their sovereign 
power incompatible with freedom, and at 
another depriving him of the authority ne- 
cessary to preserve internal peace. The 
kings of France were surpassed in veal 
power by many of their vassals : The kings 
of Leon and Castile were regularly elected 
by the Cortes, and the nobility of Arragon 
formally claimed the privilege of deposing 
their sovereign. In those times rapineand 
disorder prevailed ;. justice could not be ob- 
tained but at the point of the sword ; license 
was everywhere, and liberty no where. 
The invasions of royal prerogative “—" 
opposed by the excesses of popular tum ‘ 
commerce and industry were ons 
by feudal rights, and every order ” e 
state acqnired the supreme direction 0 
helm of government in turn, only t0$ 
itself unworthy to retain It. 


Upon his Lordship’s idea of the a“ 
of “ constructing a stable governmen 
for the nations of Europe by an equ! 
able division of the supreme poe 
between the king, the nobles, ed “4 
people,” scepticism. perhaps oe the 
duced to make some pause ee “ ver 
degree of its practicability, 2 
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that whatever degree of 
-acticability it may be capen’s of, mare 

be dependant upon the elements an 
..inles of which, and by which the 

rine Pe nobility is composed. If the 
cmt ennoble at his discretion, the 
a avedens of office, the flatterers of 
his person. the upholders of his prero- 
gative, the ministers of his luxury and 
his pleasures —what is to prevent him 
som having always a subservient ma- 
iority of aoblesse, and practically con- 
ventrating in himself two parts, at least, 
of this theoretically three-fold division 
of the supreme power. It territorial 
possession be the primitive basis of here- 
itary nobility, and the titular patent 
of power once obtained, by whatever 
means, be inalienably entailed beyond 
the taint of imbecility, profligacy, and 
abuse, what wisdom or what integrity 
isto be expected from its councils, or 
what moderation in the exercise of that 
influence which rank and territorial pro- 
perty never fail to secure to their inhe- 
ritor! what limits to the subserviency, 
by which the needy and bankrupted of 
such a class may be induced to eke out 
the wasted means of supporting their 
ostentatious siahadadns The despo- 
tism of the throne and the despotism of 
the aristocrasy may have their fluctua- 
ations in the struggle of such elements, 
but what in either case is likely to be- 
come of the theoretical share of the 
people in this three-fold division of the 
supreme power? Besides—who are the 
people in whom this pretended third of 
the supreme power is to be vested ? 
Does his lordship include under this 
term, the entire whole of the adult po- 
pulation ? or, if not, (draw the line of 
distinction where we will), under what 
denomination are to be classed the rem- 
nant of two-legged beings, who are nei- 
ther to be ranked among people, lords, 
nor kings ?—must we consider them as 
mere political machines, as biped auto- 
matons, or class them with our beasts of 
turthen ? Are we to understand, on 
. tips hand, by the people, only those 
tion oe into occasional associa- 
Page the nobility, or who stand 
cide af om of their immediate or 
the ; ae influence? If so—what are 
the cal e bat the thralls and vassals of 
re ts * and what is to become of 
pe aa interests of those who 
his oe from the enumeration ? 
sarak ae eee may sound a little 
pet ‘grating; but the solution of 
subly = they propose, is indispen- 
re <cessary ere the proposition be- 
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fore us. can’ be understood; and we 
must beg to. be excused from asseating 
to any proposition till at least we can 
understand its terms. 

We will conceed, however, to his 
Lordship, that under the apparent aus- 
pices of a system, or species of govern- 
ment explained by something like the 
phraseology of his Lordship’s theory, 
this country has hitherto happily main- 
tained, or rather, from time to:time, has 
managed to work out for itself a degree 
of liberty which surrounding nations(less 
jealous, or less fortunate, in the defence 
of their ancient immunities), might well 
behold with envy. . But whether this 
is to be accounted for from the happier 
adjustment, or more “ equitable division 
of the supreme power between the king, 
the nobles, and the peuple,” at the time 
when the former general assault of royal 
usurpation, alluded to by his Lordship, 
was made upon the rights of the people 
is another question. 

His Lordship has, indeed, with a few 
briet strokes of his pen, correctly and 
ably described the characteristics of the 
the sovereigns of that day, and by whom 
such mighty changes were suddenly 
wrought in the relative conditions and 
dependences of kings and people. 

- “ In considering the causes of the supre- 
macy obtained by monarchs, much also is 
to be attributed to the personal qualities of 
the sovereigns who reigned towards the 
close of the fifteenth century. The kings 
of that day were more enlightened than 
the nobles of the country, and had much 
more knowledge of public affairs than the 
inhabitants of cities. Louis the XIth of 
France, Henry the VIIth of England, and 
Ferdinand of Arragon, most skillfully took 
advantage of the period when the nations of 
Europe were too much civilized to bear any 
longer the anarchy of former ages, but not 
sufficiently so to for a regular government 
for themselves.” —“‘ Lewis was the most 
remarkable for cruelty, Henry for avarice, 
and Ferdinand for perfidy. Each succeeded 
in his object, but Lewis most fully and com- 
pletely. The people of France had been 
already subdued in the preceding reigns, 
and it only remained for him to oppress: the 
nobles. ‘The barons were more divided 
from the people in France than in Spain, 
and in Spain more than in England. 
The states-general of France were soon 
blotted out of her government; @ mime 
was laid in Spain for the destruction of the 
Cortes ; but neither the subtle artifice of 
Henry the VIIth. nor the jovial disposition 
of Henry VIIIth. could induce the people 
of England to part for ever with their Par- 


liaments.”’ 
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assuredly the facts of history will not 
bear out the supposition that it was 
either the power, or the patriot virtue 
of the nobility, or the sensitive con- 
sciousness of an identity of interests 
between them and the people that pre- 
vented Henry VIII. from doing without 
a parliament. The power of the nobi- 
lity had been brought into abeyance by 
the confiscations, decapitations, and 
slaughters of the civil wars of York and 
Lancaster, and their humiliation had 
been completed by the cold-blooded fis- 
eal policy of Henry VII. Henry VIII. 
smiled the degenerate remnant of a once 
imperious baronage into sycophant-like 
servility, or frowned them into extinc- 
tion, as his jollity or the caprice of the 
moment dictated; or shortened them 
by the head with as little ceremony as 
he did his wifes; and with as much.in- 
difference apparently as he dissipated 
the treasures which the avarice of his 
father had accumulated, or his own ra- 
pacity could seize; and it was not, in 
fact, to the virtues of the nobility, but 
to the vices of the king, that the people 
of England were indebted for the pre- 
servation of what was. preserved of their 
liberties. Had not his profligate pro- 
digality kept pace with his insatiable 
tyranny —had he husbanded with fore- 
thought and economy what with un- 
sparing rapacity he seized, he need never 
have even asked the people of England 
to part with their parliaments. He might 
have ruled of his own will without them ; 
and the experiment of governing the 
nation by a privy council, and a star- 
chamber, need not have been deferred 
till the people themselves had become 
sufficiently assured in their intelligence 
and their power to set at defiance both 
king and lords united, when they at- 
tempted so unconstitutional an inno- 
vation. Had he appropriated to the 
permanent purposes of his government 
the domains and treasures, of which he 
— the monks and monasteries, 
and who, whatever might have been 
their real vices, and how much soever 
we may rejoice in their suppression, 
were certainly neither more hypocriti- 
cal, more profligate, nor more oppres- 
sively intolerant than himself), what, we 
should be glad to know, would have 
stood in the way of his despotic will? 
But what monks aud abbots reserved 
for their own voluptuousness, or dis- 
pensed to the blind, the halt, the indi.. 
gent—perhaps to the idle, of their res- 


‘ pective neighbourhoods, he wasted at 
once upon his more insatiate and osten- 
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tatious gratifications, or di 
the courtly favourites of the hen 
though his dissolute prodigality «. And 
our redemption from the ori ae 
potism, by rendering the crown ti 
dependent for its revenues on the y 
of parliament, and his thoughtless “ 
fusion laid the foundations also for the 
power and oppulenceof the patriot house 
of Russell; yet, let us not, in our gratie 
tude to that Providence, which has thy 
brought good out of evil, Sacrifice oye 
reason to a baseless theory, and from 
a present exception, making out a nls 
for the past, ascribe events to cayse; 
which had not even a shadow of infy. 
ence in their production. 

In the enquiry, how it happened that 
“the period of the revival of letters, to 
which we are accustomed to look back 
as the commencement of every liberal 
art and civilized institution, should be 
in fact the era of the downfall of free. 
dom, and of the establishment of arti. 
trary power?”’—and “ how it happened 
that, at such a time” the people of the 
continent of Europe resigned their an- 
cient liberties and prescriptive constitu. 
tions with such degrading tameness ? 

We give to his Lordship’s solution 
a more unhesitating acquiescence, Un 
influenced here by those natural preju- 
dices, that irresistible esprit du corps, 
which links us to rank and class, he 
looks upon facts with a clear and philo- 
sophic eye, and beholds at once the 
cause in that “ Jove (if it be not too 
weak a word) of property,” which came 
in upon the nations with the spring-tide 
flow of commerce and civilization ; and 
which taught (a lesson by the cupidity 
of the grasping, the ostentatious, and 
the voluptuous, how quickly conned) 
that the accumulation of pelf is more 
estimable than the security of rights, 
and even concentrates all rights in the 
one sordid idea of such accumulation:— 


“ So as the government left their subjects 
undisturbed in the enjoyment of property 
and ease, therefore, the community “ 
ready to leave the government to act as 
pleased in matters of political 7 
Hence an indifference prevailed on the 
tinent from the beginning of the s 
te the middle of the eighteenth century 
questions of mere liberty 

the present 


What a esi - 4 yt sy 
eration ! at a 
srowitig state of feeling “ this gat 
rous and most flourishing nation a 
pily, indeed, the diffusion of educatio® 
and the mdustry of the press or ah 
ing intelligence, with umcontro a 
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re havond the citele of those classes 
ii the allurements of parade and 
a d the hopes of accumulation 


an 
a extended; but in the better classes 


mmunity, as they are courte- 
eg (i. nye better conditioned) 
js not properly, almost universally, in 
rase or inference, substituted in the 
ace of rights ? or are not ri hts them- 
‘elves almost exclusively talked of in 
weference to the protection and the 
encouragement of accumulating pro- 
perty, Splendid mansions and rolling 
carriages, multiplying out of number, 
obscure from our eyes the beggary and 
wretchedness of thousands of neglected 
labourers ; and even our sympathies are 
invited to change their reference from 
the sufferings of our fellow beings to 
pounds shillings and pence. If con- 
flagrations reduce a village, or a factory 
to ashes, or inundations deluge a track 
of country, the detail that is dwelt 
upon is not the number of wretched 
labourers or manufacturers, with their 
dependent families, that are reduced to 
want and wretchedness, but the amount 
in hundreds and thousands of pecuniary 
loss that is to fall upon a few “ proprie- 
tors.” What state of mind more favour- 
able could a court or a government 
require, which should wish to establish 
the pomp of military dominion and the 
influence of unawed corruption in the 
place of chartered liberties, and inhe- 
rent or traditionary rights ? 

With a brief expression of general 
approbation, we must hurry through the 
succesive sections on the Relations, of 
Governments to each other ; the Balance 
of Power; the Law of Nations ; and 
the Reformation ;* and must satisfy 
ourselves from the pages they occupy 
with the quotation of a single paragraph. 

“The whole system of the balance of 
power may be considered as having been 
subverted by the partition of Poland. ~The 
‘uccess of that enterprize put an end at 
nee to the moral ‘feeling’ and physical 

visions on which the ancient law of Eu- 
‘ope was founded. Catherine of Russia 
despised a code which had been established 
whan cenieee while her empire was still 
a . oe ; her neighbour of Prussia, 
—— “territory, unprincipled in conduet, 


Europe from the Peace of Utrecht. 





* We must not, however, neglect to 
‘ote the well-grounded datum, that ¢ The 
me rmation, and the French Revolution, 

y be regarded as the great stations from 

future historians will date the events 
— history.” The world has not 
yet done, nor ever will: have done, with the 


occasions fo 
ing both, tT remembering and .understand- 
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readily joined her; and Maria Theresa, 0} 
the disgrace of her name, for the misfortune 
of Europe, and to her own unavailing regret, 
sanctioned the destruction of the law of 
nations, which, it has been truly said, had 
often before been violated, but was now 
totally overthrown.”’ 


In the ensuing section on Internal 
Government, his Lordship enters freely 
into the statement and examination of 
“the extent of the authority of kings, 
and the inviolability of the law under 
which they claimed it. 


“ They assumed an absolute, right of dis- 
posing of the lives and properties of their 
subjects by a commission from the Divine 
Creator of all things, authorizing them and 
their descendants to reign for ever. This 
doctrine was compounded partly of the 
slavish maxims of the Roman Imperial 
law; partly of the Jewish dispensation ; 
and partly of the precepts found in the 
books of revealed religion. The theory of 
the Roman law was, that the Emperor held 
by various titles all the authority which the 
Roman people once divided amongst the 
various offices of Consul, Pontifex, Tribune 
of the people, Military Tribune, &c. ‘The 
Jewish dispensation teaches us that kings 
were selected by heaven itself to reign over 
the Jews. The epistles of St. Paulenjoin 
his disciples to obey, and order them to 
preserve inviolate that allegiance which, in 
the fervour of enthusiasm, created by a new 
revelation, they were probably inclined to 
renounce.* Fortified with these authorities, 
and supported by the lawyers and clergy of 
their dominions, the kings of Europe did 
not. hesitate to claim a power which Augus- 
tus or Charlemagne would have deemed 
exorbitant. In England, indeed, this de- 
grading dogma did not long prevail. Lord 
Shaftesbury, speaking of it in one of his 


speeches, calls it the Laudean ——~ 
ul 





#* The e of St. Paul, ** Let every soul be 
subject unto the her powers. For there is no 
power but of God: the powers that be are ordaincd 
of God. Whosoever therefore resisteth the power 
resisteth the ordinance of God,” has been the source 





eg ae eo 
of ce or big will ap 
The enemies of Christ wished to impute to him that 
his intentions aimed at the destruction of the govern- 
ments of the earth in order to substitute his own 
power, and even some of his own followers 
that by the new dispensation vom were not absolved 
from all civil duties, and were to form partofa society 
constituted on a new basis. Todo awa this erzor, 
Christ said, ‘‘ Render unto Cesar the thing whe 
are Cesar’s:” and -with the same view, * — au 
informed his followers that they eee absolv oom 
the duties of allegiance, and that ve governess 
was an institution comnere’ by oe. — 
Christian weet found ite tno means introduced 
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but in fact, it Was anterior to Laud, and 
had been introduced into this country by 
James the First. It was received with 
still more favour by the clergy, than by the 
lawyers or soldiers of the Cavalier party, 
for we nowhere find it so strongly professed 
as in the speech of the Vice-Chaneellor of 
Cambridge, and the infamous decree of. the 
University of Oxford, afterwards ordered to 
be burnt by the common hangman.”’ 


We hope it will not be thought an’ 


unpardonable digression, if we observe 
by the way, that this too prevalent pro- 
pension of the.clergy to servile politics 
and their apparent pliancy to the pur- 
poses of arbitrary encroachment and 
courtly corruption is, we verily believe, 
the principal cause of that zeal with 
which many, not otherwise vicious or 
inconsiderate individuals, co-operate in 
the diffusion of deistical doctrines and 
principles of unbelief. Independently 
of the evidences of its divine original, 
in the conclusiveness of which the des- 
cription of persons alluded to may per- 


haps not coincide, the Christian religion 
is at any rate so superior in moral 
beauty to all other religions or super- 
stitions of which we have either pre- 
sent evidence or treasured record: so 
much more accordant to the present 
habitudes of civilization, and so much 
more in unison with every benignant and 
every social feeling: while, at the same 
time, the whole evidence of record and 
observation on the general constitution 
and propensions of the human mind so 
demonstrably evince that a clinging to 
the idea of something supernatural, an 
unperishing and unperishable something 
upon which the imagination can repose, 
is almost inseparable (in the mass of 
mankind at least) from the very power 
of thought; that he who can believe 
that the mass of the population of any 
country can any more live without a 
religion of some sort or other, than 
they can live without bread, has little 
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dities of some new system 

tion that might be vealed a 

There is but one answer to this that 

have ever heard; and the clergy ifthe 

wish to silence the zeal of utibelieren 

would do well to consider it. It % 
that religion is made a Stalking horse fo, 
political. purposes: that the ‘sermons 
of the clergy, their pamphlets and thei 
two-penny tracts are the servile doctrines 
of adulation to the powers that be; and 
that they render the pretended sanctity 
of their function subservient to the Op 
pressor, instead of protective to the Op. 
pressed. Whilst such are the purposes 
to which the profession of religion js 
perverted, the friend of man, confound. 
ing the use with the abuse, may be the 
enemy of religion; reform the abuse of 
such perversion, and every friend of 
man will be the friend of Christianity 
also. But to return to the memoir— 


“* This theory, as despotic and as destruc. 
tive of freedom as the theocratic dogma of 
the Turkish sultans, is nowhere to be found 
SO positively and expressly laid down as in 
the writings of Lewis the X1Vth. He 
founded his supreme power not on the laws 
of his kingdom, or the consent of the nation, 
but on the doctrine that kings were ap- 
pointed and maintained in their thrones by 
God himself. In speaking to his son of the 
reverence due to religion, he says: ‘ To 
tell you the truth, my son, we are wanting 
not only in justice, but in prudence, when 
we are wanting in veneration for him of 
whom weare only the lieutenants. Our sub- 
mission for him, is the rule and the example 
of that which is due to us. . The armies, 
the councils, all human industry, would be 
weak means of maintaining us upon 
throne, if every one believed that he had 
the same right as we, and did not revere 8 
superior power, of which ours 1s 4 es 
The public homage which we render = z 
invisible power might justly be styl hn 
first and most important part of our pout), 
if it were not that it ought to have amotve 
more noble and more disinterested. 


We believe it is perfectly unnecess) 
in our pages to follow the arguments " 
which the noble confutes the one 
of the royal author ; brands them a6" 
ing sanction to the atrocities 0 a 
and vice,” to “robbery and murdt 
and as no less injurious to Divine 
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reason to laugh at the credulity of those 
who can believe in any creed, how re- 
plete soever with dogmas the most in- 
congruous to experience. With the 
evidence for these convictions before 
his eyes, what friend of reason or of 
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man, (however inveterate his own unbe- 
lief), would wish to disturb the faith of 
the Christian multitude ?—to set them 
free awhile from the restraints of the 
Christian law, only that after struggling 
awhile in the anchorless sea, and com- 
| fortless gloom of scepticism, (for such 
.» to them it could only be), they might 

Sy fall the more easily into all the absur- 


S 


vidence than degrading to bene 
ture; while, at the same salen be 
poses their inapplicable absurdly, 
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* If he was not, indeed, @ bastard 
ral Mazarine’s, and the man ~ 
mask, the real heir to the throne. 
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with this divine right, 
y for the present, (at 
that rate unhallowed and illegitimate), 
dynasty of the Bourbons, of which this 
nd monargue was the sometime 


same gran ' bs 
representative. — See note, p. 284.} 


“ When the Merovingian kings had be- 
some so contemptible as to fall entirely un- 
jer the authority of the mayor of the palace, 
Pepin sent to the Pope to propose to him, 
as a case of conscience, whether it were fit, 
in the present situation of Europe, that a 
nan incapable of reigning, should hold in 

~nce the rank of king, whilst the royal 
power Was exercised by another, who made 
aright use of it. The Pope answered, that 
it was better to give the title of king to him 
who exercised the authority. In conse- 
quence of this decision, Childeric and his 
son were imprisoned in a monastery, and 
Pepin assumed the crown. Little more 
than a hundred years after this, we find the 
chief of the second race confessing that he 
held hiscrown by the authority of the bishops. 
In a manifesto against the Archbishop of 
Sens and others, who had revolted, he said, 
‘T ought not to have been deposed before 
Thad been judged by the bishops, who gave 
me theroyal unction ; they are the thrones 
of God, and I have always submitted my- 
self, as I am still ready to do, to their cor- 
rection.” At length another revolution 
deposed the dynasty of Charlemagne: Hugh 
Capet seized the throne, and made prisoner 
Charles of Lorrain, the legitimate heir. 

“ These events undoubtedly throw some 
doubts upon the infallibility of the. monar- 
chical dogma. Lewis indeed alleges that 
Hugh Capet took possession of the crown 
with the approbation of Providence ; but it 
is not clear why an enterprize sanctioned 
by divine authority In the 10th century, 
should never again be repeated without ex- 
citing the divine displeasure.” 

The author, after discussing through 
several pages the reasons and causes 
why the very circumstance of a prince, 
being educated for arbitrary power, 
should render him the more unfit or 
incapable to exercise it with wisdom 
and benignity, proceeds to the. “ still 
more Important branch of the inquiry— 


7 mnths, in spite of these defeincts 
th Twers, the people under them enjoyed 
€ benefits which are reasonably to be ex- 
pected from a mild and just government ?” 
PP ay — of men in suffering the re- 
follow’ 7 civil government are chiefly the 
steinat 4 ‘— First ; to obtain protection 
a. le violence of the members of their 
of ae Secondly ; to obtain means 
ake ection against the violence of other 
ai, my | States. These are the primary 
leads di all government. But as all power 
other lrectly to abuse, there come to be 
ends equally necessary to be obtained, 
“ONTHLY Mac. No, 405. 
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m order to protect the community from the 
very government which they themselves 
maintain and support for the purposes of 
defence and security. The two principal 
of these are; the one, that no other res- 
traints be imposed than those which are 
necessary to provide for the safety of the 
citizen and the state; and the other, that 
no other distinctions be made between dif- 
ferent classes of the people than such as 
have in them more of benefit to the society 
at large, than of injury to those who are 
deprived ofthem. In these two conditions 
consist liberty and equality; I mean civil 
liberty, and equality in the eye of the law. 


““ Now these conditions were not ob- 
served in the absolute monarchies of Europe. 
Generally speaking, they had the following 
glaring defects:—First. Justice was not 
fairly done between man and man; but 
either partially exercised, or basely sold, to 
the great injury of the people at large.— 
Second. The money that was raised to pro- 
vide for the expenses of justice, and of de- 
fending the state against foreign enemies, 
was squandered among the vilest of the na- 
tion, bestowed on sycophants, knaves and 
harlots; wasted in dress, riot and debau- 
chery.—Third. Persons were placed in the 
most important situations, charged with the 
conduct of armies, or the management of ne- 
gociations, without any qualification but in- 
terest and subserviency.— Fourth. Powers, 
which the experience of other governments 
had shewn not to be necessary, were exer- 
cised by princes and their ministers; for 
instance—the power of imprisoning and 
otherwise destroying the subject at will; a 
power grievous in its application, and pecu- 
liarly liable to abuse.—Fifth. Restraints 
were placed upon the freedom and industry 
of the people by the most oppressive and 
unwise regulations ; by dividing them into 
different little states independent of each 
other; by grinding and destructive taxes ; 
by absurd laws on commerce and manufac- 
tures: by controlling the liberty of speech 
and writing; and by religious persecutions. 
—Sixth. Unjust, cruel, and invidious dis- 
tinctions were made between different 
classes, by giving to one class a monopoly 
of the benefits, and an exemption from the 
burthens of the state. At the same time 
these distinctions, dearly purchased as they 
were, were of no advantage to the commu- 
nity, for they were only to be obtained by 
means of political corruption or worse Vices. 

“ Such being the faults of these govern- 
ments, 1:0 sooner had the people become 
enlightened in any one of the nations which 
lived under them, than they asked for a 
reform. It was evident indeed to all saga- 
cious minds long before the event happened, 
that it was impossible to allow the people 
to become instructed, without very great 
alterations in the administration of the 
state. There were but two ways open for 


preventing & collision between the people 
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and their sovereign. The first was that 
adopted by the government of Spain, viz. 
to close all the avenues to knowledge, to 
bury the people in utter darkness, to pre- 
vent their discovering the nature of the 
prison in which they were confined. The 
second method was to reform in time; to 
grant what justice, honesty, and knowledge 
required, and refuse the rest.” 


We need hardly say that these re- 
flections lead immediately to some ob- 
servations on the French Revolution. 
In these there are some remarks just 
upon the whole, though perhaps not 
quite untainted with some tinge of the 
prejudices of rank on the composition 
of revolutionary parties. Nothing ‘cer- 
tainly can be more true than “ that 
there are two very different classes of 
men who are anxious promoters of re- 
form in states; the one composed out 
of the best, the other out of the worst 
of a nation.” 

It is in the filling up of the outlines of 
this sketch that we suspect a little dis- 
colouring. 


“* The former class consists of men of ar- 
dent philanthropy, of studious habits, of 
pure and simple manners, who in all the 
faults of a government see only the vice of 
institutions, and adopt with eager and dan- 
gerous facility the belief, that if laws were 
wise, mankind would be virtuous. Irre- 
concileable enemies to crime, they are al- 
ways prepared to throw every reproach 
upon the rulers of the world, and to indulge 
the flattering dream, that if the seat of 
power were in the people at large, bad pas- 
sions would never be allowed to have sway.” 


We do not believe that “ a dream so 
flattering” ever entered the imagination 
of such philanthropists. It would be a 
dreamy sort of philosophy, indeed, 
which supposed that the multitude were 
incapable of bad passions. But Despots 
and Oligarchs have their bad passions 
too. They have, also, selfish interests to 
goad, and are liable to be goaded bythose 
bad passions : frequently directly oppo- 
site to the interests of the multitude. 
They have their sophistical artifices 
also, to inflame and play off the bad 
passions of one part of that multitude 
ogunat another part, till the interests 
of both may be made their prey. It is 
possible therefore, for a man “ of ardent 
philanthropy, of studious habits, and 
simple manners” to believe, without. 
being quite a dreamer, that the interests 
ofall may be quite as safely entrusted 
to the passions of all —— who, if they 
g° wrong, must be themselves the 

ufferers—as to the uncontrolled pas- 


. 


sions of a despot, or 7 
Oligarchs; who aveofien sien 
their own in doing the Wrong, wh . 
pernicious consequences are ‘ie al 
upon others, while the profit on! 
mains to them. It is possible fa 
philosopher to believe, ‘ without ns 
phantasm of a dream to prompt him 
that, the good of the whole being the 
only legitimate end of government 
even the very selfishness of the respee. 
tive individuals who compose that 
whole, when balanced and counter. 
balanced, and summed up into an ag. 
gregate of results, may amount to the 
general benefit desired; while the self. 
ishness of a select, or self constituted 
few, (whether it be the blood of heredi. 
tary nobility, or the blood of official 
clerkship, that feeds their passions and 
flows through their veins,)can only be 
likely by a similar process of arithme- 
tical calculation, to give, asthe amount, 
the aggregate interest of that few, 
which might happen, and frequently 
does happen, to be in direct opposition 
to the interest of the excluded mult- 
tude; who are, nevertheless, to be 
governed by the decision. If it had 
pleased the Almighty to create a hier- 
archy of angels, all purity, prescience, 
and benevolence, to fill the functions 
and wear the trappings of nobility, the 
case might, indeed, have been different ; 
and madness, not philoscn™t: could 
alone have dreamed of calling in the 
suffrages of the people. But, the en- 
lightened author of this memoir need 
not be reminded, that even of our 
English Oligarchy, all are not Russels ; 
or that even the Russels themselves, 
endeared as the name has been to the 
remembrances of more than a century, 
are yet but mortal ; and are susceptible 
to the passions, to the prejudices, an 
the partialities of mortality. But let . 
proceed to the counterpart of Me 
picture. 

“ The second class consists of men ofa 
far different description. All who in@ wo 
rank bear a malignant envy to their supe 
riors ; all who by a loose and profligate ¥ 
have lost their credit and their rene op 
all who from a passion for excitement 
in want of dreadful events and cruel aor 
tions to give them emotions, swell the ose 
of this numerous body. Men like 
hate the superiority of virtue still poy 
that of birth and ‘property, and are 
dissatisfied with the prospect of ee 
remaining tranquil under reform Pym 
and wise rulers, than with the sway", 
cient abuses, and vicious —s yoll- 
come like furies upon the scenes a ot 












‘ng discord and distrust into the 
HPs of the people, who, awakened from 
heir former slumbers, are at these times, 
see a tyrant in whoever aspires 


He must have shut his eyes, indeed, 
to the evidences of experience, who 
does not admit, that men of every one 
of the descriptions here enumerated do, 
in reality, even In this country, swell 
the heterogeneous ranks of the nume- 
ous body of reformers. But is there 
not in fact, some strange admixture of 
fallacy and prejudice veiled even be- 
neath the very truism of this descrip- 
tion?’ His Lordship, be it remembered, 
has divided the reformers into but two 
classes; and he has described them 
both. Unhappy, indeed, is this coun- 
try, and worse than desperate are the 
prospects of all reform, if there be in 
realityno other. But let us proceed to 
the analysis. 

That “men of low rank” there un- 
doubtedly are, who “ bear a malignant 
envy to their superiors,” cannot be 
rationally denied : for men of all ranks 
are liable to envy; and sometimes, it 


‘may even be found in the assemblies of 


Oliarchs, and in the Courts of Kings. 
But does not his Lordship mean to -in- 
sinuate—nay, did not his own preju- 
dices secretly whisper to ‘him while, he 
wrote this sentence, that all men of 
inferior rank who profess themselves 
reformers, do so from such malignant 
envy ? If so, we must venture-to dissent 
from so sweeping a censure; and to call 
in question the impartiality of his Lord- 
ship’s judgment, and his knowledge of 
human nature. There are minds of 
unsullied purity in‘humble, as well, as 
in exalted stations: morals as well as 
intellects, that soar above the sordid 
destiny of birth and occupation ; that 
plume themselves in higher. attributes 
amid the wrecks and frowns of fortune : 
that belong, in fact, to Nature’s own 
nobility, though their lot is among ple- 
bins. Shall such men be forbidden to 
ny Teeormers, lest their aspirations in 
re tag . truth and justice, and the 
oo duties of universal benevo- 
a — doom them to be classed 
re = ounded with those, who, from 
Owness of their rank alone, bear a 
alignant envy to those above them ? 
in J may not the charge of malig- 
coed the be sometimes hurled back 
oes superiors themselves ?-——Not 
olen noble author of this highly 
tly and, generally speaking, 

Y hveral and patriotic memoir. 


the 


truth. They 


possession of power ; 
interested patriot may, 
whether he should encourage or alarm 
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Nothiug can be further from ourthoughts 
than a personality, But we would wish 
the eyes of his Lordshi 
the failings as well as 
own class; and to the virtues as well as 
the vices of those beneath him. Is there 
never any such thing asa malignant— 
& proscriptive, a persecuting envy.on 
part of the superior clssses, when 
they behold the bursts of intellect, or 
of any thing like popular talent espe- 
cially, in those whom fortune has placed 
at an humble distance below .them? 
—when any portion of that popular at- 
tention which they have fondly sup- 
posed belongs, as an exclusive property, 
to their exalted birth and high educa- 
tion, is claimed and extorted by some 
mere child of incident and nature—who 
has neither the patent of birth, nor the 
certificate of education to recommend 
him ?~and who, nevertheless, has too 
much independence to waste the torch 
enkindled at heaven’s own fires in the 
smoke and incense of subserviency and 
adulation ? 


That men there are, also, such as the 


text describes, “who hate the superiority 
of virtue still more than that of birth 
and property,’ is equally a lamentable 
are to be found in all 
ranks, in all parties, and under all deno- 
minations. There is, perhaps, no other 
species of superiority, when it happens 
to manifest itself, which has so many 
and such bitter haters. Such men, 
not only when they come on the 
scenes of revolution, but when they 
‘burst into any popular assembly, or 
mingle in any discussion designed 
for the public good, come indeed “ like 
furies, and breathe nothing but discord 
and distrust.” But all who breathe dis- 
trust of popular or party leaders, are 
not necessarily of this description. Un- 
limited confidence is not the necessary 
virtue of an honest patriot: nor are 
even exalted rank and more exalted 
name, indisputable pledges of unassaila- 
ble integrity. Experience of the past 
does not justify the conclusion—either 
that every profession is necessarily sin- 
cere, at the time when it is made; or 
that the sincerity with which it was 
professed, is an indubitable guarantee 
for the fulness of after performance. 
The:good that was intended when the 
power was only in prospe 
times rendered powerless by the very 


- and the most dis- 


the confidence of a trusting public. 
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Yet he who is doubted, will persuade 
himself that he is injured; and, in the 
irritability of that persuasion, will seek 
for, and will apply the harshest and the 
worst of motives his suspicions can 
suggest, to the opponent who has ques- 
tioned his. We would recommend to 
the noble author a revision of these 
paragraphs, with a stroke or two of 
more distinct discrimination, before he 
proceeds to a second edition. It were 
pity, that in any part of so valuable a 
work, and breathing as it does so many 
noble sentiments, he should either mis- 
understand himself, or be misunder- 
stood. 

With the consideration of the French 
Revolution, he mingles that of Spain; 
and niakes them part of a general argu- 
ment. The justice of the following re- 
flections will scarcely be called in ques- 
tion. 


**T have said that the government of 
Spain pushed the theory of despotism to its 
furthest consequences, and prohibited know- 
ledge with an intuitive instinct that know- 
ledge was its worstenemy. But the remedy 
which excluded the disease killed the pa- 
tient. All virtue, ali activity, all industry, 
languished for want of excitement. The 
blast of the Inquisition, like the fire of Ve- 
suvius, scized a people at their occupation, 
and fixed them for ever motionless, and life- 
less to the place at which it found them. 
The Spaniards were stopped in their pro- 
gress to civilization, and the beginning of 
the nineteenth century found them as little 
advanced in the arts of life as they had been 
at the end of the sixteenth. In this general 
constraint (alluding to the tyranny of the 
Inquisition) every thing: languished; the 
earth was untilled, manufactures neglected ; 
there were no canals, few roads passable for 
carriages, no political knowledge, no at- 
tempt at improvement. But worse than 
this, every thing like virtue -was under- 
mined inall but the very lowest orders, by 
the corruption ofa government despotic and 
feeble. Hence there was no strength in the 
armies, no vigour in the councils, no ho- 
nesty among the aristocracy, no energy in 
the public mind @f Spain. 

“* Thus it was proved, that if in France 
a despotic government was overthrown by 
the progress of knowledge, in Spain a des- 
potic government destroyed itself by the 
exclusion of knowledge. A people that is 
instructed destroys its despotism: a des- 
potism that prevents instruction ruins the 
people which obeys it. Thus in modern 
Europe either a nation shakes off arbitrary 
monarchy, or arbitrary monarchy wastes 


and consumes the independent existence of 
a nation.” 


As arising out of the pretences sug- 
by gested by the French: Revolution, and 


tag 
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connected with the subject 


volutious attempted (and of other, 


Perhaps ip, 


pending), the author next 
examine th eNew Lay of Nations . 


jaf 
Stated from the 
he Emperor of 
King of Prusia, 


which the text is thus 
manifesto issued by t 
Germany and the 
August 4, 1792, 


“ The supreme authority in 
perpetual and indivisible the, te eng 
neither be deprived nor voluntarily Me 
himself of any of the prerogatives of ro rai 
because he is obliged to transmit them wit 
his own crown to his successors.” 

, He could be dethroned Only by an ab. 
dication.”” “ The essential condition of the 
validity of such an act would be a full an 
entire liberty, which did not exist, and 
which it is perfectly notorious his mos 
Christian Majesty never enjoyed.” 

** The manifesto of the Duke of Bruns. 
wick -was in strict conformity with th 
theory of his masters; and death was threat. 
ened to all who adhered to the government 
of their own country, in preference to a 
monarch seated on the throne by a foreign 
enemy. Every one knows the fate of the 
Duke of Brunswick’s army ; ‘the doctrine 
of the allies, which, if successful, would 
have subverted all law and liberty, was 
swept away along with it.” 

If the paragraphs that immediatel; 
follow be acceptable to the political 
historian, the first in order will be 
scarcely less so to the critic in polite 
literature, for the ingenious and elo- 
quent parallel it draws between Rous 
seau and Edmund Burke: a parallel 
so provokingly just as one would 
almost think sufficient to make “the 
philosopher (as he has been called) o! 
Beaconsfield” start from his shrowd ip 
one of his metaphorical exacerbation 
of indignant fury. 

“ Unhappily, England joined, thou! 
doubtingly and tardily, in this crusade. She 
was influenced to do so by a great war 
and great writer, who was not extreme 
unlike the apostle of the French revolution. 
For there are some points of resemblance 
between Rousseau and Burke. Both a. 
men whose imagination outstripped _ 
judgment ; both had the faculty of _— 
their thoughts in the most harmonious : 
ever employed in their respective yal 
If Burke is more rich in imagery, oe on 
is more fraught with feeling; re te, 
prises and carries away by his -_ aibe 
tion, Rousseau seems more natu "a “ 
been more successful in contriving of 
which does so much, should o arke vl 
nothing. Both Rousseau and meanest 
alted the idols of their own fancy; 
painted with brilliant colours re, a he 
vage simplicity which m his sover 
knew never had existed:- Bur 
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long promised deliverance of Europe, ef- 


ourite illusion the happiness of an 
of chivalry, whose best features live only 

The one called upon the world 
in romance. tune ° d f its 
in its manhood to regret that period of its 
infancy When arts were unknown, and the 
hides of wild beasts were the only covering 
for the body; the other endeavoured to re- 
store and to preserve the remains of the 
dark and dismal times of the middle ages, 
when Europe was barbarous and miserable. 
Yet both these authors could call to their 
assistance the soundest maxims of reason ; 
the most profound doctrines of philosophy : 

Rousseau availed himseif of sentiments 
which nature inspires, and good sense ap- 
proves ; Burke combined with his most ex- 
travagant speculations, the most solemn de- 
cisions of law, and the practical lessons 
which a long contest for liberty had taught 
to an enlightened nation. ‘Thus each had 
a people tor his proselytes, I fear 1 must 
add, his victims. France, seduced by the 
visions of the Swiss philosopher, sunk into 
the most abominable vices in attempting to 
realize an unattaipable pitch of virtue: Eng- 
land, rouzing at the trumpet of the Irish 
orator, made war upon a neighbouring coun- 
try, because their people liad become too 
frantic and too wicked to be amicably treated 
with, ‘Thus, at the close of the eighteenth 
century, when the oracles of Delphi were 
laughed at, the leaves of the Sybi. consi- 
dered fabulous, and our rude ancestors de- 
spised for following the call of Peter the 
Hermit ; death and havoc made their har- 
vest in every quarter of the world, because 
the two most enlightened nations of Europe 
abandoned themselves to the guidance of 
two splendid enthusiasts, of whom the one 
was evidently insane, and the other totally 
Wanting in sound discretion. 

_“ T must now pass over an eventful pe- 
riod. The war between the revolution and 
the old monarchies, after lasting a few years, 
suddenly changed its shape, and became a 
contest between one man at the head of 
France, and the rest of Europe, led by 
England. For twenty years, Napoleon Bo- 
naparte made the destiny of the civilized 
world. His life will stand_in history, like 
an isthmus between two great ages, and 
not less memorable than either of them. 
The great genius of this extraordinary man 
Was suflicient, in his time, to occupy the 
political mind of Europe; to assist or op- 
pose his projects was the occupation of the 
bravest hearts, the wisest heads, of all the 
states of Europe. Now that he has been 
withdrawn, every state is busy with its own 
peculiar constitution, and every individual 
sat work on his own peculiar project, or 
his own special aggrandizement. 

, . the pacification of Vienna was not 
likely long to arrest the tide of reform which 
Was setting in rapidly upon Europe— 
Founded upon the narrowest basis of the 
seery of each particular sovereign, “ 
d rather a compact of a few feuda 

‘ds transferring their slaves, than the 


his fav 
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fected by mighty sovereigns. The mo- 
narchs, and their ministers, seemed to 
imagine that they had got rid of the people, 
and popular revolutions for ever, and had 
nothing more to do than to divide the spoil. 
They distributed among themselves terri. 
tories and towns, and the souls of men, as 
if it were so much gold and silver which 
they had captured as lawful plunder. 

* The revolutions of Spain and Naples, 
however, roused the Allied: Monatchs from 
their stupor, and obliged them to discloge 
their real intentions towards the people of 
Europe. These are to be gathered ‘from 
their declarations with regard to Spain and 
Naples ; the latter, especially, being a weak 
power, they did not hesitate to disclose at 
once all their sentiments towards her. 

** ‘The following then may be stated as 
the principal articles of the new law of 
nations. 

J. The monarchial principle rejects 
every institution which is not determined 
upon, and accomplished by the monarch 
himself of his own free will.’— 

2. * The Allied Powers ‘ exercise an un- 
doubted right when they consider of mea- 
sures of precaution against states in which 
the overthrow of the government effected 
by rebellion, even considered as an exam- 
ple, must give occasion to a hostile atti- 
tude.’— 

3. The powers have a right of declar- 
ing a ‘spirit of discontent and bitterness, 
dispositions hostile to their government, 
and a passionate desire of political innova- 
tion,’ existing ‘ amidst all classes of people,’ 
in aforeign nation, to be the work of ‘a 
sect working in the dark,’ the changes 
which result from it, ‘a revolt ;> and in- 
stitutions sanctioned by a national parlia- 
ment to be ‘ no less in contradiction to the 
character than to the wants’ of that foreign 
natiou.— 

4. * The powers have a right ‘to put an 
end by a common effort to the result of 
such changes.’ 

‘«‘ While the sovereigns put forth this new 
system of international law, they at the 
same time declared they were friendly to 
the introduction, in a legal manner, of 
‘institutions conformable to the progress 
of civilization and the wants of the age.’ 
The whole of their doctrine, however, with 
respect to the legal manner of introducing 
new institutions, is contained in the last 
circular dispatch, dated from a pr poly 
expressed in a mannor which, uf not clear, 
is yet intelligible.” 
us specimens of royal 
his notorious docu- 
ders to the me- 
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“ Useful or necessary changes in legis- 
lation, and in the administration of states, 
ought only to emanate from the free will 
and the intelligent and well-weighed con- 
viction of those whom God has rendered 
responsible for power.” 


“ Before I proceed,” says our author, 
** to examine the new code, it may be well 
to mention, that the Diet of Frankfort, 
consisting of ministers from all Germany, 
the peculiar land of the law of nations, 
made a voluntary declaration respecting this 
last paper, ‘ that they were of one mind 
in revering in all its parts the beautiful mo- 
nument of their equity and love of order, 
which these soverigns have erected for the 
permanent consolation of all well-inten- 
tioned men.’’ Surely it is time to examine 
closely the scope of a practical doctrine 
promulgated by sovereigns who command 
a million of armed men, and approved of 
by the representatives of the jurists of 
Europe. 

“ Inthe first place then, it is the evident 
tendency of this new law of nations, to 
prevent the improvement of mankind pre- 
cisely where that improvement is most re- 
quired. We have seen that kings, if 
entrusted with an unlimited prerogative, 
are liable to a more than a common share 
of human error and weakness. But ona 
par with their ignorance and debasement 
will be their resistance to rational innova- 
tion ; and thus as a direct corollary from 
the new code, it follows that a king will 
retain his absolute power in proportion to 


_ his unfitness to exercise it, and that he is 


to have at his disposal the lives and pro- 
perties of millions of human beings, simply 
because he is incapable of conducting a 
good government, and totally deprived of 
the knowledge, benevolence, and vigour 
necessary to reform a bad one.” 

** What is called the monarchical prin- 
ciple therefore is, an expedient for clos- 
ing all bright prospects of improvement 
to the human race, a provision for per- 
perpetual despotism, a law for eternal 
ignorance, a decree on the part of the 
sovereigns of Europe to prevent all hope 
of redemption from the rule of tyran- 
ny, bigory, and vice. It can be compared 
to nothing but the vision of the genius of 
the Stormy Cape supposed to have appear- 
ed to the adventurous Vasco di Gama, and 
forbidden. with dreadful menaces, all fur- 
ther progress in the discovery of new seas, 
and the unclosing of new prospects to 
mankind.” 


Having examined with equal freedom 
“ the pure and generous principles” of 
the magnanimous Alexander’s state 
paper of remonstrance to the Spaniard’s 
and the undisguised assumption of 
Prince Metternich’s Austrian manifesto, 
or letter to Baron Berstett, in which he 
complains of some German Princes 


Memoirs of the Affairs of 


-the duty of passive obedience ; 


justice of foreing their opinions 0” 


having given constitut; 

people, and advises i C0 ther 
fast adherence to what is yA Sea, 
but the recovery of what has en 


our author thus proceeds :— 


** ‘While the means roposed 
vereigns are thus inefficiens for = te 


of promoting improvement, th 
and almost irresistible for the papal 

preventing it. If & people wom ou 
suffering, at length rise against their a 
ers, and demand a constitution in the 
way it can be demanded with effect, 2 
licet, in arms, the allied monarchs have a 
million of troops ready to restore despotic 
authority. The troops of the three great 

combined powers are always prepared to 
march to the assistance of any ; 
monarch who may have lost his power by 
cruelty, or bigotry, or vice. 

“ Let us now pass to the consequences 
that flow from the adoption of prineiples so 
absurd and tyrannical. They are, as might 
have been expected, in contradiction to the 
maxims of common sense, dangerous to the 
repose of Europe, hostile to the rights of 
nations, and lead directly to a general con- 

fusion of all interests, laws, principles, and 
securities. A nation is to be incapable of 
deciding for itself upon its own grievances 
and wants. A sovereign at a thousand 
miles distance is to pronounce an infallible 
judgment upon them. A congress is tobe 
held in Moravia or Carinthia or Lom. 
bardy, to discuss what are the best reme- 
dies for the abuses of power at Naples or 
Madrid. Three absolute sovereigns are to 
decide infallibly on the various forms and 
regulations of free government. The cabi- 
nets of Vienna, St. Petersburg, and Berlin, 
are to be entitled to judge, without appeal, 
of the real sentiments of the people at 
Genoa and Cadiz. Armies of Croats and 
Cossacks are to be marched — a 
savage parts of the globe, to reform cm! 
lized nations, and put down in all extreml- 
ties of Europe the example of revolution 
effected by military force. Excommunica- 
tion, forfeiture, servitude, and proseripton, 
are the penalties to be pronounced 
legislative assembles which do not conform 
in their political institutions to the 
of Muscovy, Brandenburgh, and Bohems. 
‘It is impossible to say how such & 
doctrine as this may be The pre- 


‘sent sovereigns of Russia, Austria, and 


Prussia, are not immortal. It is acceso 
certain whether their successors ml the 
have still more extravagant notions 
omnipotence of legitimate mena? 
the example of their progenitors » 
them, they can entertain no doubt of the 


nations at the point of the bayon ome 
tions, on the other hand, desirow’ that 
coming, or remaining free, will 


they have no chance of success 
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; ubjects of despotic monarchs 
ere time for liberal institu- 
Their only hope of remaining in 

at home will be to excite insurrection 
ad Thus the whole family of Eu- 
rope will be engaged in a dreadful species 
of hostilities, marked with all the calamities 
f civil war. Blood will flow not only in 
the field, but on the scaffold, and the victo- 
rious party will join the insolence of a 


foreign enemy, to the rancour of adomestic - 


action. Such is the melancholy prospect 
which the mistaken policy of the allies 
opens to Europe. They are about to re- 
new the scenes of horror with which the 
bigotry of Philip the II. and Charles the 
[Xth afflicted mankind during the progress 
of the Reformation.”’ 

From the free quotations we have 
thus made; and especially from the 
last paragraph, it is apparent, and an 
attentive reference to the work itself 
will render it still more conspicuous, 
that the noble author contemplates a 
long and sanguinary struggle, and the 
ultimate breaking up of all the esta- 
blished governments and systems of 
government in Europe, as among the 
probable consequences of the arbitrary 
principles and measures of the federa- 
tion of despots, commonly called the 
Holy Alliance; and under this impres- 
sion, naturally enough proceeds to the 
consideration of the various schemes of 
revolution and government, that may 
eventually be meditated or attempted. 
__ With the habits of mind and associa- 
tion, necessarily resulting from the 
rank and station of the imputed author, 
and avowedly considering property as 
the basis upon which the governments 
of the respective states of Europe rest, 
tis natural that he should contemplate 
with sufficient horror the idea of a 

mocratic revolution. This abhorrence 
does not, however, betray him into any 
mtemperance of invective or denun- 
ae He treats the subject quite as 
a } ma from the prejudices of rank 
or © expected; and, although we 
of its —— that the picture, in some 
re eatures, is a little overcharged, 

very much suspect that no small 
a = oe injustice and cruelty to 
ren ; IS represented that one descrip- 
vie Pel pei r-y would be thereby ex- 

» 1S at this very time inflicted upon 
other classes by the corruptions and 
Pattialities of existing systems,* yet are 
entries 


, the charge for example of “ beggaring 
—" perhaps might easily be brought 
- er home, and with Jess appearance of 
1 eperation against the oligarchy system, 

uch grinds down the unrepresented classes 

i 





controversy upon these points. We 
have no greater taste for democratic re- 
volution than his Lordship; and per- 
fectly agree with him, that the results 
of past experiments offer but little en- 
couragement to the idea of their repe- 


tition. 
But proceeds his Lordship: — 


“ On the other hand what do the agents 
of the old arbitrary monarchies propose to 
themselves by their obstinate resistance to 
the spirit, the sense, and knowledge of the 
age? Do they believe they can stop the 
progress of man towards civilization? That 
they can debar the people of Europe from 
representative governments and a free press, 
any more than they can conceal from them 
a knowledge of gas-lights, stage-coaches, 
and cheap cottons? Do they suppose that 
any inquisition which the humanity of this 
age will bear can prevent the ardent youth 
of the present generation from reading 
Locke, Montesquieu, Voltaire, and Rous- 
seau? But even this would be insufficient ; 
they must prohibit Plato, Demosthenes, 
Thucydides, Cicero, and Livy. They must 
make brave men, cowards; learned men, 
ignorant ; active men, indolent; honest 
men, knaves ; before they can hope to suc- 
ceed in the task of giving to baseness, igno- 
rance, imbecility, and depravity, the govern- 
ment, of the rest of mankind. ‘They must 
annihilate England, cut off all intercourse 
with America, and obliterate history itself 
before they can finally and completely suc- 
ceed. But this is impossible. Men are 
not now to be debarred from reading and 
thinking ; and wherever there is a man who 
reads, and thinks, there they will have an 
enemy. Wherever there is a society, or 4 
club, called by whatever name, and for what- 
ever purpose brought together, there they 
will find a band of adversaries. Warned by 
their common danger, the friends of know- 
ledge, of humanity, and of freedom, will 
unite together, and recognise each other by 
the signs of their common feeling for the 
dignity of human nature. At the approach 
of a danger which menaces to swallow up 
all we have, and all we hope for in this 
world, the prudent will become enterpris- 
ing ; the tranquii will be agitated ; the mo- 
derate impetuous ; the loyal, rebels. Sooner 
than allow the dark ages to return, thou- 
sands, and tens of thousands are ready to 
sacrifice their lives with joy. They will 
ask for no peace but accompanied with 2 
dom. be ben watch by night and fig 


“ j istance in 
by day. ey will organize resistan salen 
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eur . ’ than even against a de- 
of the comusmny: They were not the 


mocratic revolution. 
ee : ared by the Erench 
millions who were 5egg ver may have 


revolution, how 
been the lot of many hundreds. 
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their convivial meetings, and make con- 
spiracy their profession and their pleasure. 
The sympathies of good men will fill their 
magazines with arms, and the renown of 
having saved their country from slavery, 
will be the only honours and titles.to which 
they will aspire. What shall withstand men 
to whom freedom shall make victory doubly 
dear, and the love of glory shall render 
death indifferent ? | 

*“* But even if the contest should end as 
the wars of the Reformation ended by the 
triumph of one party in some countries and 


of the other in others, what will the sove- 


reigns who shall have preserved their arbi- 
trary power have gained? The countries 
where reform triumphs will have the ad- 
vantage which England and Holland in the 
sventeenth century had over Spain and 
Italy. Success in excluding what are called 
revolutionary doctrines will be accompanied 
by the loss of national strength and national 
importance. ‘The nations which are not 
sufficiently enlightened to admit freedom 
into their government, or too corrupt to 
check the abuses which despotism has en- 
gendered, must be contented to sit on a 
lower form among the powers of Europe. 
It was by succeeding in all their objects, 
by repressing innovation, by extirpating op- 
position, that the government of Spain ef- 
fected the ruin of their country, and reduced 
that mighty empire to poverty and insig- 
nificance. In the same way the ministers 
of the despotic states of Europe, in pre- 
serving absolute power to their masters, 
are preparing the cup of bitterness to the 
nations they misgovern.”’ 

The quotations we have made from 
this introduction to the Memoirs before 
us, will sufficiently evince both the 
ability with which it is written, and the 
spirit of liberality that breathes through 
it. Many axioms and sentences of com- 
prehensive pith and point might also 
be selected from it worthy of being 
treasured in remembrance. Thus to 
the objection, that certain countries 
which have been long oppressed by 
tyranny have become unfit for liberty, 
it is answered that— 

** It would indeed be a hopeless case for 
mankind if despotism were thus allowed to 
take advantage of its own wrong, and to 
bring the evidence of its crimes as the title- 
deeds of its right.” 

And again :— 

* ‘When I am asked if such a nation is 
fit to be free, I ask in return, Is any man 
fit to be a despot ?” 

Upon the subject of the violences 
and outrages of rebellion and revolu- 
tion, we have the following candid and 
judicious observation. 

“ Undoubtedly upon the heads of those 
who provoke a people to rebellion must 
fall the crimes of that rebellion ; he who 


on 


ae S, 


gives an example of cruelt ANd nin 
must not complain if it deste 
el” rebound upon kn 
And the following reflection y ont 
same subject is as just as it jg liberal 


** Let it be observed, moreover, that th 
excesses of a people in revolution are 
ed down, and magnified ; they spread ig, 
definite alarm at the time, and are reco ~ 
to future ages. The crimes of despotisn, 
on the other hand, are the greater patt of 
them performed in darkness ; the same hand 
which takes the life of the patriot, arrests 
the pen of the historian. The Surface of 
despotism is smooth ; the world knows no 
how many victims are languishing jn jt 
prisons, or how many of its subjects an 
swept away by its unjust decrees, Thou. 
sands of human beings may have sacrifice 
their lives to the fears of a tyrant, and no 
one have known it; let a revolution take 
place, and a convicted conspirator suffer 
without the forms of law, the whole word 
resounds with complaint and indignation.” 
We have confined ourselves to the 
introductory part of the work, as most 
important ; though that which follows 
may be most amusive. 
—<>—- 
GREECE, in 1823 and 1824. 
HEN, in our Magazine for Dec. 
[Vol.58, No. 403, p. 456,] weno- 
ticed the letters of Col. Stanhope, and 
paid them the tribute of applause to which 
they were entitled, we promised such 
further extracts for our Supplement, 3s 
might tend to illustrate the affairs and 
prospects of Greece. We proceed with 
pleasure to the fulfilment of that engage- 
ment ; for we agree completely with Co- 
lonel Stanhope, that “ the name of 
Greece is calculated to awaken in every 
bosom, feelings of the most pleasure 
and improving (we should add, also, ° 
the most animating) kind :” and we syil- 
patize no less in the exultation that 


“ Roused from the apathy of their long: 


borne suffering, they at once burst asunt®! 


the massy chains with which their urn 
had loaded them, and, strong 1 the ma) 


ty of: regenerated freedom, Greece vr 
more lifted up her bead ;” that -— “ 
oppressors fled before her newly-av 

and irresistible energies, and In an 
of a single campaign, the surlace oa 
was almost entirely freed from the “0° 
who had so long devastated her plains. 


A passage in the VIIIth, and —. 
the IXth letter, may be admitted as os 
trative in some degree of the mR 
and calculating policy both of t wth 
sian and British nation (as nein 
respect to this Christian strugs an 1 op 
dom against Turkish tyranny = latte’ 
pression ; happily, however, 
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body as devout of public virtue, and actuated 
by avarice or low ambition, The legislative 
body have always acted with great discre- 
tion. ‘The armies and navies are ill spoken 
they, however, pos- 
ses§ this redeeming quality, they are invari- 
The primates have many 
of them exercised power under the Turks, 
and are, generally, vicious and devoid of 
The clergy are illiterate, and not 
But what 
is most important is the character of the 
They are said to possess many of 
the vices of Asiatic nations; but they are 
sensible, shrewd, discriminating, anxious to 
acquire knowledge, and attached to the le- 
gislative body. M. Paraidi, Mavrocordato’s 


‘hough there are calculating selists 
oan there also) there are individuals 
rtp pendently, upon more 


inde 

who can act mn nr 
venerous principles. First, for the im- 
pression the conduct of our own govern- 


vaenthas made upon the mind of Europe. 

« 4 notion seems to prevail on the conti- 
nent that England has a selfish policy in 
view towards Greece. I have endeavoured 
to impress a contrary conviction, founded 
on our interest. So long as Greece could 
be kept down by the Porte, the British go- 
rernment sanctioned her oppression. But 
the moment she freed herself, and the ques- 
tion was whether she was to become a sub- 
stantive state or to be added to Russia, no 
doubt could remain on the mind of any 
statesman : for it never could be the interest 
of England to increase that vast empire by 
adding to her wealth, and raising her into 
an important naval power.” 


The other passage (p. 29) will shew 
that in Russia also, however jesuitically 
cautious may be the conduct of the au- 
tocrat and his cabinet, there are hearts 
that can be interested in the Grecian 


cause, 
“You may rely on the following fact. 
Since the year 1817 there has been a socie- 
ty established at Moscow, the object of 
which has been to revolutionize Greece. 
The president’s name is Nicolo Paximaii. 
One of its members, named Anastasio Jor- 
goglio, contributed 25,000 rubles. There 
was, however, another party of Greeks who 
were opposed to the society, and who wish- 
ed to check its progress. “This faction per- 
suaded Jorgoglio that he had acted foolish- 
ly in giving the money, as it would not be 
advantageously expended ; and the young 
man, being defective in judgment, acceded 
to their counsels, and called on the Com- 
— to restore it. ‘The president told 
m that it was despatched, and that it was 
hot in his power to do so. Jorgoglio, resol- 
ny - reclaim it, applied to the government 
f, loscow to interpose their authority. 
Aximali explained that it’ wasa voluntary 
devoted to the service of his country. 
ther government of Moscow declared that 
i not decide the question, and re- 
aa It to St. Petersburg. The answer 
‘umately received was, that if the inten- 
of the Committee were not hostile to 
ite Russian government, they were af full 
tty to promote the interests of their 
country,” 


With respect to the Greeks them- 
‘e'ves, the above extract will shew, that 


even in exile, they are not without their 


Mrigues and factions. The following 
*xtract from the tenth letter will shew 


"hat they were at home. 

be Lord Byron, Colonel Napier, all, in 
4 concur in representing the executive 

Montusy Mac. No. 405. 





of by all Europeans : 


ably successful. 


horour 
distinguished for their morality. 


people. 


secretary, called on me yesterday. He told 
me that Colocotroni had filled Napoli di 
Romania with his friends ; that the legisla- 
tive assembly had, in consequence quitted 
it, and had settled at Argos. The execu- 
tive body adhered to Colocotroni. I told 
the secretary, that while the government 
remained in this state of anarchy, they could 


expect no loan.” 

The ensuing letter records (p. 34, date 
28 Nov.) a naval victory of the Greeks. 

“ The following account Of a naval vic- 
tory may be relied on. The Greek fleet, 
consisting of nine vessels, commanded by 
Miaulis, attacked eleven Turkish ships, 
near the Island of Skiatho. They fought 
for six hours. The result was glorious to 
the Greeks, who took one corvette of 
twenty-four gnns, three brigs, and one 
transport. Two of the remaining ships they 
burnt, four they drove on shore, and one 


only escaped.” 
A little further on, Colonel S. shews 


that the Greeks can fight by land also, 
as well as by sea. wy" 

“ The first defence of Missolonghi, with 
only 300 men, was wonderful, and its suc- 
cessful result most important. This for- 
tress has now some works, and its second 
defence, therefore, is less extraordinary. 


Turks attacked it with 24,000 men. 
The Turks sickness 3000. 


st by wounds and 
Lk en, bagi which is in the 


The defence of Anatolico, wi 
neighbourhood, was also admirable. Pre- 


vious to the siege of this place, it had al- 
ways been supplied with water from a dis- 
tance. During the siege, however, @ shel! 

and out 


; of the place, 
fell in the centre P oe ee the 


gushed a spring of water, lied 
i i y -er since been supplea. 
inhabitants have ev oe on @hadibel, 


Whether this is a mirac a fa 
priests and historians must decide. 


We will bring together sari eager et 
stances of what may perhaps be ca 


“j ralour; the 
ness of Grecian V Fhe 
a the sceptical or insi- 


especially as the : 
dious afk of the daily press 15 rather 
fond of depreciating (perhaps im its mere 
ignorance) in this respect, the Grecian 
— a? 
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' “ A Turkish brig was pursued by a num- 
her of Greek ships on the 10th, and, after 
a gallant running fight, driven on a roek 
vear Ithaca. The Greeks rifled the sink- 
ing ship, and pursued forty-eight Turks 
who sought a refuge on the shore. .Some 
were killed ; some escaped. The brig had 
250,000 piastres on board, for the payment 
of the soldiers at Patras. 
ed to Usuff Pacha, the commandant, and 
others, stated that the troops had had no 
pay for eighteen months, and that the 
Porte, during that period, had not given 
them wherewithal to pay the barbers for 
shaving them. Usuff Pacha’s bills, for the 
payment of provisions, had been rejected at 
Constantinople. 
Coron applied to the Porte for cannoneers 
and ammunition. ‘lhe reply was, that they 
had not cannoneers even to supply the 
tleet ; but that they would send a supply of 
ammunition. 

“On the 10th December, a Greek ves- 
sel with twenty men, attacked a ‘Turkish 
vessel with seventy men on board. The 
latter was proceeding from Patras to Pre- 
vesa, with persons who had fled on account 
of the disorders which prevail at Patras. 
The fight was so obstinate that the Turkish 
vessel went down: seven men were taken 
up and saved, and some reached the shore, 
but most of them were killed.” 

What a picture does the former of 
these narratives exhibit of the helpless 
and exhausted state of the Turkish Em- 
pire. Should (which is not unlikely) the 
Pacha of Egypt, seize the tempting occa- 
sion for revolt, how near to its dissolu- 
tion must be that gorgeous and detest- 
able despotism. The vulture, however, 
is ready to prey upon the carcase. 

In p. 57, we have further illustrations 
of this state of things. 


“The troops of the Pacha of Scutari, that 


retired from Missolonghi, have been refused 
provisions by the Albanians, and have lost 


many men in fighting to obtain them. — Sili- ° 


dar Poda has revolted against Omer Pacha, 
declaring that he will acknowledge none 
but Ismael Bey, the grandson of Ali Pacha, 
as governor of Albania. Aga Mouhourdar, 
another iufluential chief, has also declared 
for Ismael Bey. Omer Pacha has quitted 
Prevesa to attack these two chiefs, and 
that place and Arta are left defenceless. In 
a word, the Albanians are engaged in a 
civil war favourable to Greece; and the 
Pacha of Scutari will not be tempted to 
make another journey to Missolonghi.”’ 


The XlIth letter introduces us to 
Prince Mavrocordato, whom Colonel S. 
found “ surrounded with military chiefs, 
pramates, and others,” and develops 
Coons! Stanhope’s views of the deside- 
rata for the final success of Grecian 
liberation. 


Letters address- _ 


liberty. 





Greece, in 1823: and 1824, 


““T then spoke of a itutional ¢ 
and said thet we had decived aan me kre, 
tures of our military system from the G re 
and Romans; and I regretted that re 
they preserved the heroic Spirit of th ~ 
cestors, they neglected to cultivate a 
system of close Co-operation which oom 
guished their phalanxes, and gave th , 
such a decided superiority over their f e 
enemies. I then adverted to the establish. 


ment of a free press, of posts 

of schools, &e. [ foot news ae, 
sent the fatal effects of the disunion which 
prevails in the government, and which in. 
jures public credit, commerce, and all ami. 
cable eonnexions, and is calculated to excite 


The commandant of~ the ambition and to promote the success of 


their enemies. I strongly urged the pe. 
cessity of attacking Patras, the Castles, an 
Lepanto, the conquest of which would s- 
cure the Morea, deprive the enemy of the 
Gulph, and probably put the Turkish fleet 
in their possession. The means which | 
proposed for their adoption were these, 
namely, 1,000 irregulars, a corps of five 
German artillery-men, six twelve or eigh- 
teen pounders, two bombs, and Parry, with 
his infernal fires.”’ 

Nor does Colonel S. neglect the op. 
portunity here or elsewhere of evincing 
how completely he regards Mr, Ben- 
tham, not only as “ the very chiefest of 
the apostles” of liberty, but as the wri- 
ter whose pen, if the issues of it can but 
be freely diffused through the medium 
of translation among the people of 
Greece, is to be as potent for their eman- 
cipation as arms and loans and “ Parry's 
infernal fires.” We find him according- 
ly in Letter XV, &c. &c. full of activity 
in establishing the press, arranging and 
urging to publication the Greek Chron 
cle, which was to be commenced on the 
first day of the year 1824, and rendered 
the organ both in Greek and Italian ot 
the Bentham principles of constitutional 
In the same letter, however, 
in which he states that “ Messolonghi is 
quiet, and Mavrocordato, the re 
and the people, are well disposed to fur 
ther good measures,” he likewise adi 

‘«< In the Morea I am informed that a 
or nothing can be done ; but of this 4 am 
by no means convinced. “ Nous eet 
The administration of the police 1s > 
hands of the Primates and the Capitan’ 
rather justice exists not at all. Fe 
prevails in all its wilderness. 

Colonel S.’s solicitude about yg 
as the following extract will eres hal 
gles with every thing. And who 


censure this? Who does not rn 


that when the two great ie’ 


me 
pont 


litical freedom and nation 
dence, are concentrated in 0 
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nt of action, the engine of most po- 
pular excitement and information, is, in 
fact, the most potent engine of the war: 

“ Byents change every Moment, — The 
Turkish fleet is retiring into port.—Since I 
st addressed you, I have had another hot 

nt in defence of the press. Dr. Meyer 
alled on me to say that Bentham’s re- 
marks could not appear in the prospectus. 
[told him that they must, or I would re- 
tire from my connection with him and his 
press. They have appeared. You will 
iudge of the importance of the impression 
which this passage must make on men about 
to legislate on the measure, and on the 
measure, and on a people. about to stare 
and wonder at something new. 

“ The legislative body is. settled at 
Cranidi, opposite to Spetzia. There they 
may deliberate safely. - Ulysses has taken 
Karisto, in Negropont. No place of 
strength now remains there in the hands of 
the Turks but the capital.” 


What follows is already familiar to 
the public: but what pen can dip into 
the record of this epoch of the struggle 
of Grecian liberty, and leave unregarded 
an incident connected with the name of 
Byron. 

“Lord Byron’s two servants have just 
arived here, and have brought me a letter 
fom his Lordship. He and Count Gamba 
set off in two vessels from Cefalonia. They 
went to Zante, and thence proceeded for 
Missolonghi, with their bills of lading made 
out for Calamata. Just as they were com- 
ing into port, out tame the Turkish fleet, 
Gamba was taken by a frigate, and convey- 
ed to Patras. The Zante Government will 
demand his restoration, and that of our 
press, &e. Lord Byron had a narrow es- 
cape. He got into Scrofus, a little island, 
afew hours’ sail. hither I have sent two 
armed boats, and a company of Suliots, so 
that he may “come by sea or land, as he 
pleases. He will be here to-morrow. If 
he had not come, we had need have prayed 
for fair weather : for both fleet and army 
are hungry and inactive.” 


The XXI Letter, 3d Jan. 1824, gives 
an account of the meeting of the pri- 
nates and Capitani of Western Greece 
in the yard of the seraglio at Missolonghi, 
and the conciliatory speech of Prince 
“tavrocordato, which congratulates “ the 
Patriot warriors who had driven the 
fnemy with great loss from their soil, 
and thereby saved Missolonghi and Pe- 
°ponesus from pestilence,death and ruin; 

exhorts them to like patriotic union 
among themselves. It states also the 
— ly proceedings and admirable con- 
“ of the assembly; but, a little far- 
er on, (p. 68, as frequently in former 





letters) gives a very different picture of 
another branch of the State. 


“ The executive, after much fencing, have 
at last had a fray with the legislative body. 
The story is as follows: The legislative 
body expelled Count Metaxa from the exe- 
cutive, for absenting himself from his duties 
without permission, and leaving only two 
members, who could not form a quorum, to 
pass laws, &c. They then named a succes- 
sor. The minister of finance was, in like 
manner, displaced, for having, without any 
authority, established a salt-monopoly : four 
representatives were also dismissed for not 
attending their duties when called on, at 
Napoli, todo so. The executive, irritated 
at these acts of justice, sent Niketas and 
young Colocotroni, with two hundred men, 
to Argos, to explain matters. On their ar- 
rival they proceeded to the house of assem- 
bly. The members had just terminated 
their sitting. Two of them, in going out, 
met this armed body, and conducted them 
into the senate, which was soon filled with 
soldiers. They were questioned as to their 
conduct in removing Metaxa and the 
finance minister from their offices. They, 
in reply, contended against the neglect of 
sacred duties, monopolies, and arbitrary 
power. Niketas then said, he would make 
the law with his sword, and have a military 
government. It was at length agreed, that 
the assembly should meet to consider the 
message in the afternoon. Meanwhile the 
soldiers siezed the archives of the legislative 
body. The moment the members heard of 
this outrage, they ordered the Capitani, at 
the head of the police, to recover the ar- 
chives This order was obeyed with admi- 
rable courage and address. 

The executive body is hateful to the 
People: they wished not to see a monopoly 
of power ; but a monopoly of salt came still 
more home to their feelings. They rose in 
favour of their representatives. The tyrants 
retired. The legislative body then removed 
to Cranidi. There they issued a proclama- 
tion, protesting against this lawless act, and 
threatening to prosecute the violators of the 
constitution. The people of Hydra, the 
great naval state, have ‘addressed ‘both bo- 
dies in a becoming strain on this subject, 
and the assembly here will follow the - a 
ample. Two days before the receipt 0 


this intelligence, nce ogo oe a. 
‘ Capitani at Missolonghi, 4m 
sod aipa ia t him at Gastount, 


led upon them to mee 
ne eat an efficient ‘military gor 
The letter was read aloud at the onic 
assembly. The people murmured, 
a voice was raised in favour of the preposi - 
tion.” 

The ensuing letter informs ems 

“ After Zukaropulo had recove hone 
archives, by direction of the legislative bod " 
the troops sought Londos. Ao uy 
for him, he was out, but they pa pew ~ 
house. The members of the leg": bods 
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body then assembled at the vice-president’s 
house, and resolved to defend themselves 
there. The troops retired; and, on the 
following day, the famous Colocotroni made 
his appearance. He cursed the senators, 
and called them all Turks. Two days after 
this, on the 12th of December, the exe- 
cutive met some of the members of the 
legislative body near Napoli. The former 
declared themselves innocent of the affair 
at Argos.” The postscript adds, “ Lord 
Byron has this moment arrived. He was 
received with military honours and popular 
applause. His Lordship had a narrow 
escape, having passed close to a Turkish 
frigate. He thinks they must have taken 
his vessel for a britlot. The sailors say his 
Lordship conducted himself with admirable 
coolness.” 


We will pursue this subject of the 
struggle between the Legislative and 
Colocotronian Executive. 


‘‘ The congress here have done much 
good. They have agreed to limit their force 
to 2,500 men in Western. Greece, which 
consists of twelve cantons. They have 
also resolved to nominate a military coun- 
cil of three, who are to remain with the go- 
vernment, and are to be the channel of com- 
inunication between it and the army. All 
the revenues, instead of being seized by the 
Capitani for the payment of their troops, 
are to be placed in the coffers of the go- 
vernment. This will enable them to pay 
and control the army, and put the constitu- 
tion in force. Eastern Greece has resolved 
to follow the measures adopted by the Con- 
gress at Missolonghi, and Ulysses will sup- 
port them. ‘Thus our prospect brightens. 
Eastern and Western Greece are united in 
the work of improvement, and the people 
in the Morea are disgusted with the salt- 
monopoly and the disunion which prevails 
amongst the chiefs, and in their govern- 
ment. The expedition to Lepanto will 
certainly take place. Lord Byron, who is 
—— will accompany -~it with his 

“ After the attack made upon the le- 
gislative body at Argos, and the attempt 
‘made to rob them of their archives, two 
proclamations have been issued by the exe- 
cutive. The first of these contained a de- 
fence of their conduct, but expressed no 
regret for what had happened; and the 


second called on the representatives ef the . 


nation to send deputies to confer with them, 
and to settle their differences. The legis- 
lative body, finding, however, that, under 
the mask of conciliation, the disorders went 
on encreasing, resolved on changing the 
members of the executive in toto. Colo- 
cotroni had, some time back, sent in. his 
resignation; but this he was wont to do 
when ina sullen mood; Metaxa had been 
dismissed for absenting himself from his 
duties, and the other three members were, 
I trust, tried and judged singly, and ac- 


Greece, in 1823 and 1824. 


cording to the language of the con: 


The newly chosen. exeeyt; sae 
he 1 CCUtive consist 
Giorgio Conduriotti, the se: ent: of p. 
nioti Botesi, an admiral ; of J oan 
a clever but intrigueing Politician ae 
Nicolo Londros, of Petras ; the ff wl d 


ber is not yet named. The is fifth men, 


these measures ; and all h 
8; ere 
tertain the same feeling,” wisi 


When the new executive: body ws: 
sworn in, every thing went — 
and the ex-members we are told, “the 
they received the account of their fall 
felt like fish within the influence of a 
blazing light—amazed—stupified lost 
There were factions it seems of many 
kinds, domestic and foreign—in Greece 
and for Greece ; and many mouths were 
open for a crown. Mavrocordato it is 
more than suggested, could have relish. 
ed one, but that a more moderate and 
more popular course, was better accom. 
modated to the comparative. mediocrity 
of his powers. “The Moreots,” Dr. 
Tindall (just arrived from Athens) says, 
“are crying out for a king, but he must 
be a foreigner. Bernadotte is mentioned. 
Why not the Duke of Sussex ?” Others, 
it seems, were for our Prince of Saxe. 
Cobourg. The Chevalier Mustoxidi 
(p. 16, 17,) thinks that Austria, England 
and Russia, might “ place the son of the 
late King of Sweden on the throne of 
Greece.” Colonel S. however thinks 
that “the Mogul, circumcised, and then 
baptised, might be quite as acceptable to 
the commonwealth.’ The republican 
star, it seems, is likely there to maintain 
the ascendant; and certainly there seems 


nothing in the proceedings of Colonel 


S. likely to bedim its influence; when 
the Russian Diplomatis accused him 
a design to Anglicise the Greeks, " We 
would rather Americanise them! was 
his frank reply. He has his fears, how- 
ever (p. 100,) that “ the sovereigns, : 
their great and infinite goodness, ye 
send aruler of their cast;” and that F 
the Emperor of the North should se 
a rugged Russian bear, there are thoee 
that would embrace it.” 

But there is a subject in which the 
honour of this country (at least vere 
rosity) is implicated, which we ow 
pass over in silence. 


e turn ' 
therefore, to p. 72 for Colonel 8.5 


count of it, 


« Sir 'T. Maitland has issued Lappe 
tion, complaining of the condu 
Greek ships. This document 18 oe 4 
in unbecoming language, and rh hm yo 
partiality and injustice. IT will 
the circumstances of the two “The 
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« The Greek fleet, in going from Hydra 
to Missolonghi, fell in with a Turkish brig 

; Scrofus. ‘They chased her. She be. 
wae gallantly, and at length ran on a rock 
yrs Ithaca. The Greeks sent a boat to 
site and rifle their prize. The Turks 
made for the shore, aud from the shore fired 
and killed Nichola Bulugo and wounded 
pano Triandophilo, both Spetzioss. The 
Greeks upon this followed the Turks on 
shore, and killed and wounded some of 
them. The Greek commandants did all in 
their power to prevent their sailors from 
yoing On shore, and exerted themselves to 
hasten their return. _ The crime, therefore, 
of Turks and Greeks was nearly the same ; 
both violoted the laws of neutrality and 
of quarantine. But Sir T. M. launches all 
his thunders against the Greeks, and talks 
of their having been commanded by “ un 
certo nominato Principe Mavrocordato,” but 
who did not command the fleet. 

“The other case was that of a trader 
from Missolonghi, who took it into his head 
to attack a Turkish boat near Sta, Maura. 
Some of his men he put on shore, and so 
got his antagonists between two fires, and 
took four of them. On the return of the 
San Nicholas to Missolonghi, the govern- 
ment heard of the lawless conduct of this 
captain, and immediately prosecuting him as 
a pirate. Here again the law of nations 
and the quarantine laws were broken by a 
pirate. And for these acts Sir T. Maitland 
fulminates against the Greek nation. When 
will this man cease to persecute a people 
gloriously struggling for their lives and 


)?? 


liberties ? 

In his XX VII Letter, Colonel Stan- 
hope gives the following account of the 
existing state of Greece. 

Greece is divided into cantons and sub- 
cantons. ‘The are under the immediate 
governments of prefects and sub-prefects. 
Each community elects a president, who 
isunder the primate of the district, and 
both are directed by the sub-prefect. In 
every canton and sub-canton there is a 
court of justice. The prefect communi- 
cates with the minister of the home depart- 
ment. In each canton there is a secretary- 
general, a finance-minister, a war-minister, 
4 naval-minister and captain of the port 
where required, and a minister of police. 
The sub-cantons have analogous establish- 
ments. Each community elects three per- 
‘ons, who represent the government, and 
act under the sub-pretect. There is a 
justice of the peace in each canton, In 
each sub-canton there is a court consisting 
of three judgesf or commercial, political, 
and criminal affairs. These courts are pro- 
“sional. In each canton there is a tribunal 
of five, called Tribunal des Armes. The 
justice of the peace decides all matters not 
exceeding one hundred piastres: those 
under fifty piastres are not appealable. He 
also judges all petty cases of assault, and 


all questions concerning irrigation. He 
Cannot sentence to more than three months’ 
imprisonment, and has the power of chang- 
ing bodily punishment into a fine, which 
must not exceed 150 piastres. From these 
judgments there is no appeal. Each jus- 
tice of the peace has a secretary and a re- 
gistrar. No prosecution can take place 
without a written statement. All sentences 
must be given in public and in writing. If 
the parties are not satisfied with the sen- 
tence, they must immediately write down 
their intention to appeal on the brief. 
The first tribunals decide political, commer- 
cial, and criminal affairs, and, also, cases 
of appeal from the justices of the peace. 
In these courts all pleas and answers must 
be in writing ; their sentences are not defi- 
nitive, but are liable to revision by the Tri- 
bunals of Appeal. The Tribunals of Appeal 
judge all cases of appeal from the first 
tribunals. The sentences of these courts, 
on commercial and political affairs, not ex- 
ceeding 4,000 piastres, are final ; but, when 
they exceed that sum, an appeal lies to the 
General Tribunals of Greece. In criminal 
cases the sentences of the Tribunals of 
Appeal are not appealable, except sentence 
of decapitation be awarded, in which case, 
reference may be made to the General 
Tribunal. Each community hasa notary, 
who must be approved by the government. 
All money contracts must be made in his 
presence, and both parties must come be- 
fore him for that purpose. He must, also, 
attend those who wish to make their wills, 
and notify the physical aud moral state of 
the testators.”’ 


Inthe same letter, follows an account 
of a military riot. 


“ Some Suliots insisted upon taking up 
their quarters in the house of burghuw 
Resistance was made, and several persons 
were wounded. The fray over, a townsmans. 
went to Prince Mavrocordato to demand 
redress. Presently after, a corps of Suliots 
went to him, forthe same purpose I met 
them on my road home from Dr. Meyer's. 
The burghur on his way was questioned by 
Dr. Meyer. He was narrating the events 
of the fray, when a Suliot passed, and shot 
him dead. «The Prince assembled the 
military chiefs, and insisted on their deliver- 
ing up the malefactors to justice. swe | 
shuffled, argued, and finally consented, 
Wonder not at this fray: wonder, we 
that 5,000 undisciplined, ill-paid, ee, 
soldiers, from different quarters, — 
have been here nearly a month, should v . 
consented to a reduction of their a 
should, under these ——-—- ; - 
departed without having been guilty of any 


outrage.” 
Lord Byron to 


into his own pay, 
chief. But they were 


ok 500 of ihese Suliots 
and became their 


found very un- 
tractable 
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tractable auxiliaries, as difficult to be 
got rid of as to keep in order; 500 it 
seems, receive rations for 1,200, which 
is a Turkish custom, very apt to mislead 
people with respect to the strength of 
their armies 

We pass over the petulancies and in- 
consistencies of Lord Byron on the sub- 
ject of the liberty of the press, and his 
sparrings with Colonel Stanhope on that 
subject. Enough has been made of them 
in the daily prints. The XXX Letter 
offers sketches more worthy of remem- 
brance. 


“ The Capitani being the most powerful 
and influential men in Greece, I will give 
you a short account of one of them, named 
Stonari. This chief lives at a village called 
Kutchino, near the river Aspropotamos, in 
Thrace. A portion of his property lies in 
the plain, and the rest in the mountains. 
He possesses about one hundred and twen- 
ty villages, and each of these contains, 
upon an average, about seventy families. 
The people of the mountains are chiefly 
occupied with their herds. Stonari him- 
self has about 7 or 8,000 head of cattle, and 
his family altogether own about 5,00,000. 
They consist of horses, oxen, cows, sheep, 
and goats, but chiefly of the two latter. 
The flocks remain seven months in the 
mountains, and the rest of the year in the 
plains. The Capitano lets out his cattle to 
herdsmen, who zre bound to give him 
two pounds of butter, two pounds of cheese, 
two pounds of wool, and one _piastre. 
Each family has from fifty to one hundred 
and fifty head of cattle, and they generally 
clear a small tract of ground and cultivate 
it. They do not belong to Stonari, but are 
held by the cultivators, who pay one-third 
of their rent to the Turks, one-third to the 
Capitano, and one-third for the mainte- 
nance of the soldiers. 

_ “ The peasantry live ill. They have 
eighty-nine fast-days in the year, in addi- 
tion to the regular fasts, which are every 
Friday, and Saturday. On other days they 
eat cheese, butter, and bread; and on 
Sundays and festivals meat. The women 
are treated like slaves, and perform all the 
hard labour. The Capitani And Primates 
pay little more respect to their wives than 
to their vassals. When a stranger appears, 
the women kiss his hand, and bring him 
water. They do not appear at table with 
their lords. 

“ The inferior Capitani, under Stonari, 
each receives the dues of three or four 
familes, and each commands a certain num- 
ber of men. 

“The regular soldiers under Stonari 
amount to 400. He could muster 3,000 
more from among the peasantry. They 
are paid only during three months in the 
year: the first class receive twenty piastres 
per month ; the second, fifteen; and the 
third, twelve. They live well, and eat 


<a 
VAS 
By 
ae 
a . 


twice a day bread and m ; | 
their setheete from the Fa wl > rid Tecene 
where they dwell. They are § house 
* os . UMRishej 
with ammunition, and hides to make 
of from the Capitano, but they A 
Own arms and clothes. T ae tue 
ed to no military discipiline or Ptnishmeny 
and can quit their chief at pleasure, Whe 
on a march, the officers of the yj 
through which they pass, must furnish ma 
with quarters, and the owners of the 
where they lodge, must provide them With 
food and whatever they demand; if 
do not, they are sure to be ill-treated. Typ 
troops cannot, however, remain above three 
or four days in the same village, Ther 
isa Primate in each village. These Py. 
mates are under the control of the Capitan, 
who are the princes of the country. Each 
village is generally provided with two o 
three priests, who receive from 1) to 
600 piastres yearly. The people are very 
religious, and fear their pastors. There 
are several monasteries in Stonari’s district, 
but no nunneries. In the Morea there are 
two nunneries. The Priests are not gene- 
rally rich. Justice there is none. The 
Priests, the Primates, or the Capitani, de- 
cide arbitrarily in all cases. The wives of 
the soldiers remain in the villages during 
their husband’s absence, to look after their 


families and flocks.”’ ' 


As the protracted abode of Colond 
Stanhope at Missolonghi is drawing to 
a close, it is fit we should state, in his 
own words, the object of his mission. 


“The first great object of the Greek 
Committee in England is to give that cw! 
and military knowledge to Greek of which 
she has been deprived under the satanic 
government of the Turks.’ 


And forall this, though other meats 
were far from being neglected, Colonel 
S. seems to have had particular _— 
on the influence of a free press; for the 
establishment of which he seems to hav’ 


laboured with indefatigable ere 
and relative to which, in p- 114, 


him thus exulting. 


“ The press now flourishes: | 
good work commenced, all pare of 


of its being inapplicable to 4 


ually 
society, and other common ne .~ 
unfounded in reason and — may Wait 


all are interested about it, an res 
for it: nay, such is the rage a a - 
the English insist upon MY pa - blsh 
the presses, in order that they ra Pols 
a Frank newspaper here, for Be "Cost 
for England, and for Amen ve ati 
Gamba is named as the editor : “a a 
will be in English, French, 

German: the © contributors, 

engaged in the cause. ‘ 
éontribute largely in both money a |e, 
ter. The editor of the og hero fot 
with his usual liberality, has ai. 
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gy, a-year, to furnish 100 numbers weekly. 
He says he will publish it though it should 
stuffed full of libels against himself.”’ 

On the 2Ist Feb. 1824, Colonel S. 
departed from Missolonghi on his way 
to Athens ; and the notices of his tour, 
brief as they are, would be far perhaps, 
from the least ¢musing part of his cor- 
respondence ; but that other matters are 


more in cue to our purpose. 

On the 6th March he thus writes from 
Athens to Lord Byron. 

“ Yesterday, apublic meeting took place, 
for the purpose of choosing three persons 
ty serve as magistrates for Athens. The 
persons were named : their respective 
merits were canvassed, and they were then 
allotted for, and chosen by universal suf- 
fage. This day, another meeting took place 
fur the purpose of choosing three judges; 
| attended the assembly held in the square, 
opposite the port. Odysseus, with others, 
was seated on the hustings. Opposite 
sands an old tree, surrounded with a 
broad seat, from which the magistrates 
addressed the people, explained the ob- 
jects for which they were assembled, and 
desired them to name their judges. A free 
debate then took place, it lasted long, be- 
ceme more and more animated, and, at 
last, much difference of opinion existing, 
a ballot was demanded, and the judges 
were chosen. 

“ [have been constantly with Odysseus. 
He has a very strong mind, a good heart, 
and is brave as his sword; he is a doing 
man; he governs with a strong arm, and is 
the only man in Greece that can preserve 
order. He puts, however, complete con- 
fidence in the people. . He is for a strong 
government, for constitutional rights, and 
‘or vigorous efforts against the enemy. He 
professes himself of no faction, neither of 
Ipsilanti’s, nor of Colocotroni’s, nor of 
Mavrocordato’s ; neither of the Primates, 
nor of the Capitani, nor of the foreign 
king faction. He speaks of them all im the 
most undisguised manner. He likes good 
ioreigners, is friendly to a~small body-of 
loreign troops, and courts instruction. He 
has established two schools here, and has 
allowed me to set the press at work. He 
complains that the press of Missolonghi 
does not insert articles that do not suit the 
politics of the editor. He wishes every 
—" — in Europe to proceed to 
heer 8 age wrote to Coray and others, a 
eb a z come to this country, to aid 
ion a a xy of their government, their 
mao - these letters were not for- 
then me ny to the dissentions which 
ol ym » Dut he will now despatch 

» a{ my request. He thinks Bambas 


a Pag patriot, and has agreed to 
ra um, and to solicit his presence in 
Soca. In short, considering his educa- 

0, his pursuits, and the society by which 


he has been surrounded, he is a most ¢a- 
traordinary man. 

_ “ Odysseus is most anxious to unite the 
interests of Eastern and Western Greece, 
for which purpose he is desirous of imme- 
diatel forming a congress at Salona.” 

Of this hero of modern Athens, he 
thus speaks again in his letter of the 
}ith to Mr. Bowring— 

** The Chief Odysseus has been a moun- 
tain robber, has never bowed in bondage to 
the Turks, has served under Ali Pacha, 
has been chosen Governor of Eastern 
Greece, has refused to give up Athens to a 
weak government, and has lately sympathis- 
ed with the people, and taken the liberal 
course in politics. He is a brave soldier, 
has great power, and promotes public liber- 
ty. Just such a man Greece requires.” 


The following passage will explain in 
some degree the state of parties with 
whose discords Greece has had to strug- 
gle, and may perhaps still have, as well! 
as with Turkish tyranny. 

“ Greece is split into factions, which are 
enrolled into two great parties. The one 
consists of Mavrocordato, the islands, a 
large portion of the legislative body, of the 
Primates, and of the people. The other 
consists of Ipsilanti, Petrombey, Coloco- 
troni, and the principal part of the soldiery, 
&e. Odysseus professes neutrality, but 
leans to the latter party. Mavrocordato 
is a good man, but cannot go straight. 
He is, secretly, for a mild monarchy. A 
thing as easy to be obtained in Greece as 
a mild tigerarchy. His followers mean 
differently, but mean well. Ipsilanti 1s, in 
mind and body, a slug, but still has shown 
more public virtue than any other man in 
Greece. His party are for military pre- 
dominance and democracy. In short, the 
revolution has clubbed the Greeks. Still, 
I have no doubt that order will be restored, 
and that stregth and liberty will be the 
result.’ ; ; 

On this subject Colonel .S. is still 
more explicit in his letter from Salona 


to Mr. Bentham (4th May). 


“ The state of, Greece is not easily con- 
veyed to the mind of a foreigner. The 
society is formed, Ist, of the Primates, who 
lean to oligarchy, or Turkish principles of 
government ; 2dly, of the captams, who 
profess democratical notions, but who are, 
in reality, for power and plunder ; and lastly, 
of the people, who are irreproachable in 
character, and of course desire to ~— 
proper weight in the constitution. The 

esus are much under 


eople of the Peloponnes ju PE 
ino taninee of the civil and military oli 


i T yas d Western 
archies. Those of Eastern and 
, ee are chiefly under the captains. Ot 
these Odysseus is the most influential. His 
father never bowed to the Curkish yoke ; 
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he was a freeman and a robber. — 
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himself was brought up by the famous ty- 
rant Ali Pacha. He is shrewd and am- 
bitious, and has played the tyrant, but is 
now persuaded that the road to fame and 
wealth is by pursuing good government. 
He, therefore, follows this course, and sup- 
ports the people and the republic. Negris, 
who once signed his sentence of death, is 
now his minister. Of the islands, Hydra 
and Spezia are under the influence of some 
rich oligarchs, supported by the rabble, and 
Ipsara is purely democratic. 

“‘ The parties may be said to be three, 
Ist. There is Mavrocordato, the oligarchs 
of the islands, and some of those of the 
Peloponnesus, and the legislative body. 
These are for order and a mild despotism, 
either under a foreign king, or otherwise. 
This faction stood high, but must now 
change its principles or lose its power. 
2dly, There is Colocotroni, and some of 
the captains, and some of the oligarchs of 
the Morea, who are for power and plunder. 
This party is going down hill at a gallop. 
And, 3dly, there is Ipsilanti, Odysseus, 
Negris, and the mass who are now begin- 
ning to embrace republican notions, finding 
that they cannot otherwise maintain their 
po wer.” 


ees 


VAN DIEMEN’S LAND. 


Cannibalism.—On the 14th of June, 
Alexander Pierce, a convict, was tried at 
Hobart Town, for the murder of a fellow- 
prisoner, named Thomas Cox, in the 
month of November, 1823. He was found 
guilty, and hanged on the Monday after, 
previously to which he made the following 
horrible confession to a Catholic minister : 

“I was born in the county of Ferma- 
nagh, in the north of Ireland, In the 
twenty-sixth year of my age, I was con- 
victed of stealing six pairs of shoes, and 
received sentence to be transported for se- 
ven years. I arrived in Van Dieman’s 
Land, on board the ship Castle Forbes, 
from Sydney; was assigned as servant to 
John Bellenger, with whom I remained 
about nine months ; was then, from mis- 
conduct, returned to the government su- 
perintendent. A few months after, I was 
assigned to a man named Cane, a consta- 
ble, and staid with him only sixteen weeks, 
when an occasion obliged him to take 
me before the magistrates, who ordered 
that I should receive fifty lashes in the 
usual way, and again be returned to 
crown labour. Afterwards, I was placed 
to serve a Mr. Scattergood, of New Nor- 
folk, from whom I absconded into the 
woods, and joined Laughton, Saunders, 
Latten, and Atkinson, who were then at 
large ; staid with them three months, and 
surrendered myself, by a proclamation 
issued by the Lieut.governor, and was 
pardoned. . Shortly afterwards I forged 

several orders, upon which I obtained 


aon 


property. Qn hearin ; 
discovered, I was ci 3 peep - 
turn into the woods. But, after Ne o 
four months, I was taken by a part ey 
48th regiment, brought to Hobart r 
tried for the forgeries, found guilt ye 
sent to the Penal Settlement at on 
rie Harbour for the remainder of aa 
tence. I was not there more than a te ‘ 
before I made my escape with seven 0 
namely— Dalton, Traverse, Badman, M, 
thews, Greenhill, Brown, and Comelius 
We kept altogether for ten days, during 
which time we had no food but our md 
garoo skin jackets, which we ate, be 
nearly exhausted with hunger and fatioy. 
On the eleventh night we began to consult 
what was best to be done for our preser. 
vation, and made up our minds to , 
dreadful result. 


‘‘ In the morning we missed three of 
our companions— Dalton, Cornelius, and 
Brown, we concluded had left us with the 
intention of going back, if possible. We 
then drew cuts which of us five should die: 
it fell to Badman’s lot. I went with one 
of the others to collect dry wood to make 
a fire, during which time Traverse had 
succeeded in killing Badman, and bad 
begun to cut himup. We dressed part of 
the flesh immediately, and continued to 
use it as long as it lasted. We then drew 
cuts again, and it fell to the fate of Ma 
thews. Traverse and Greenhill killed bim 
with an axe, cut the flesh from his bones, 
carried it on, and lived upon it as long as 
it lasted. By the time it was all eat, Tra- 
verse, through fatigue, fell lame in his 
knee, so much so, that he could not pro- 
ceed. Greenhill proposed that I should 
kill him, which I agreed to. We then 
made the best of our way, carrying the 
flesh of Traverse between us, in the hope 
of reaching the eastern settlements while 
it lasted. We did not, however, succeed, 
and I perceived Greenhill always carried 
the axe, and thought he watched an oppet- 
tunity to kill me. I was always ” my 
guard, and succeeded, when he fell as 
to get the axe, with which I immediate ; 
despatched him, made a meal, - i. 
ried all the remaining flesh with me 
feed upon.” 


[To cut short this tale of a - 
will briefly add, that in spite of a a 


crimes, he was soon after in want “ _ 
and subsisted many days on grass o 
tle tops. At length he was taken, : , 
turned to the Penal ane 
escaped again with Thomas \%» 
cnet ys he killed Cox = ne 
ate part of him that night, 4 sith 
greatest part of his flesh up oo om 
him, but soon after his heart ee 
and he surrendered himself, wr ple 
piece of his confederate s flesh Cod od 
mandant, to shew that he was the pce 
afterwards conducted a party © ™ 


where he left his remains. | 
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METEOROLOGICAL ABSTRACT for the last Twelve Months, 
At CARLISLE. 
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Thermometer. Barometer. Rain. a $| 

a | _ |e ‘West, East, 
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January.| 52 | 25 | 40°50 30°67 | 28°62 | 29°98 | 1:63 | 10 | 24/7 

February.| 59 | 28 | 40°00 | 30°50 | 28°90 | 29°90 || °77/ 11/15] 14 

March .. | 5d 25 | 39°80 | 30°30 | 08-61 | 29°79 || 2501181 161 1S 

jApril....| 68 | 25 | 45°60' || 30°58 | 29°10 | 20°88 || 85/11! 14] 16 

May.... | 72 | 30 | 53°00 || 30°66 | 29°61 | 30°02 || 1:23} 5 | 3] 28 

June... | 78 | 41° | 5600 | 30°47 | 29°40 | 30°00 | 2°23) 9! 6 | 24 

July..-. | 7 48 | 59°70 | 30°53 | 29°43 | 29°99 || 2:55 | 13 | 21 | 10 

August... | 70 | 41 | 57:80.! 30-48 |.29°42 | 29°92 || 2°95] 13} 18] 13 

September; 79 29 | 55°60 | 30°32 | 29°20 | 29°86 || 3°85] 17} 21] 9 

{October..| 63 | 26 | 48-00 30°21 | 29:00; 29°61 | 3:01 | 22 | 14] 17 

November] 58 | 25 | 42°50 | 30°13 | 28°33 | 29°49 || 5:53] 25] 21] 9 

} December) 52 | 15 | 40°00 | 30°33 | 28°66 | 29°62 || 5°63 | 20] 28) 3 

——— |__| 

Annual Mean.... | 48°21] | Annual Mean 29°83 || 32°73 | 174} 201 | 165 

' | 1} 























General Remarks on the Weather, &c., 
observed at Carlisle during the Year 
1824, 
January.—The weather, during this 

month, was, on the whole, remarkably 

mild for the season; some short inter- 

vals of moderate frost occurred, but 

no snow fell here during the month, 
which is a very uncommon. circum- 
stance In this climate. 

February.—Was a continuation of 
the same unseasonably mild weather 
experienced last month; the thermo- 
meter, excepting on the Sth, when it 
Was 28°, was never so low as the freez- 
ae point. The weather was generally 
rid ~ quantity of rain little more 
oo iree quarters of an inch; in the 
_ part of the month, some light 
Showers of hail and sleet. 
on ~Was perfectly- the reverse 
pes : ba preceding months: it was 
‘a, — — with frequent heavy 
my ail, snow, and sleet; the snow 

ich fell here sometimes covered the 

a9 for two or three days; the 2.50 

a rs the column of rain is chiefly 

ce - and snow; some intervals 

ine of ‘ rost occurred ; on the morn- 
of ~ 4th, the thermometer was 
os “ on the morning of the 3lst 

- and the average 39°8 is lower than 
er of the two preceding months. 

- annette quantity of snow appeared 
' € mountains, during the month. 

m. pre The weather continued most 
“i onably cold, with strong parch- 
“MONTHLY Mac, No. 405. 


ing winds and showers of snow, hail, 
and sleet, till the 10th, when the sur- 
rounding mountains were often per- 
fectly white ; we had some very intense 
frost, in the nights; on the 11th the 
thermometer was 25°, and frequently 
three or four degrees below freezing ; 
the last twelve days were mild and 
pleasant, with light refreshing showers. 

May. — The temperature of this 
month was remarkably variable—the 
first ten days were generally mild and 
pleasant; it afterwards continued very 
cold and ungenial till the 23d, and, ou 
the mornings of the 21st and 22d, the 
thermometer was two degrees below 
freezing, and strong ice was observed ; 
the remainder of the month was very 
mild and pleasant—the weather was, on 
the whole, very droughty. 

June continued very droughty and 
unfavourable for the crops; the first 
eight days were extremely warm and 
brilliant; on the 8th the thermometer 


was as high as 78°: it afterwards was 


most unseasonably cold, and generally 
very gloomy, with strong parching east- 
erly winds; on the 25th we had a wi? 
heavy rain, and also on the 29th, with 
thunder and vivid lightning. The aver- 
age temperature 56° very 1ow for the 


season. . 
July.—The weather, in these northern 
counties, during this month, was eyes] 
ingly favourable for the crops, the mi 
refreshing rains which fell in the former 
half.of the month, and the very —_— 
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and brilliant sunshine afterwards, gave 
us a prospect of an abundant harvest. 
The hay crop was very productive, and 
nearly secured at the end of the month. 

August.— The first three weeks of 
this month were in general showery; on 
the 18th, thunder was heard at a dis- 
tance, accompanied with heavy rain; 
the last ten days of the month were 
fair and extremely fine for the harvest, 
which commenced here about the mid- 
dle of the month. 

September.—The former part of this 
month was exceedingly sultry, with 
heavy showers; on the 2d, the thermo- 
meter, at noon, was 75°, and the aver- 
age 68°; in the night we had much thun- 
der and lightning. In the latter part 
of the month we had some very fine 
weather, which, in this county, nearly 
finished a very abundant harvest. On 
the mornings of the 27th and 28th we 
were visited with severe frost, when 
the thermometer was 3°? below freezing, 
and snow was seen on the mountains. 

October.—During this month we ex- 
perienced violent changes of tempera- 
ture. The first nine days were humid 
and most oppressively sultry; on the 
10th, it became extremely cold, with 
showers of hail, and frost in the nights. 
On the morning of the 16th the ther- 
mometer was as low as 26°, and on the 
morning of the 18th we had a heavy 
fall of snow, which nmounted to five or 
six inches in depth, when all the sur- 
rounding mountains were perfectly 
white. On the 19th the temperature 
changed again to unseasonable mild- 
ness, which, excepting some trifling 
variations, continued to the end of the 
month; during this latter period we 
had some very heavy falls of rain. 

November.— This month was ex- 
tremely wet and stormy; the winds, 
which were generally westerly, fre- 
quently blew most violent hurricanes. 
The sudden changes of temperature, 
and also the rapid falling and rising of 
the mercury in the barometer, were 
very remarkable; the changes of tem- 
perature, at times, amounted to up- 
wards of thirty degrees in twenty-four 
hours, and the falling or rising of the 
mercury in the barometer upwards of 
one-tenth of an inch in an hour. We 
had only five fair days; some showers 
of snow, hail, and sleet occurred, with 
frosty nights, and snow was often ob- 


served on the tops of the surrounding 
mountains, 


December commenced with a heavy 
fall of Snow about seven inches in 
depth ; it was succeeded by a few days 


i 


_ ~ 


Carlisle and Manchester 


Meteorological Tables, 


of intense frost; on th 
Sth the thermometer was 1573 
following morning it was 40> ; “ita 
» When y 

had a heavy fall of mild rain bic 
soon dissolved the snow, rs a er 
the rivers here to overflow their 0 
to a considerable extent. The Weather 
afterwards, excepting some trifling i, 
tervals of moderate frost, was, dirins 
the whole of the month, very mili 
moist, and gloomy, and, at times, e. 
tremely wet and stormy; on the 2%: 
21st, 22d, 25th, and 26th, we had mos 
violent hurricanes from the south-west 
with torrents of rain and sleet, whic) 
swelled the rivers here beyond their 
banks to a greater extent than has been 
witnessed here for many years, The 
last two days of the month were «. 
tremely stormy, when the wind from 
the south-west blew in dreadful gusts, 

In the Monthly Magazine for Fe. 
bruary 1821, was given a general meteo- 
rological summary for the last twenty 
years, and the general average up to 
this period is nearly the same, except- 
ing the quantity of rain ; the average of 
the last four years has increased two 
inches. W.. Pitt. 

Carlisle, January 2, 1825. 

— 
STATE OF THE WEATHER AT 
MANCHESTER, | 

The quantity of rain that has fallen 
in this neighbourhood during the last 
four months is great, we believe, auiost 
beyond precedent, amounting, according 
to the observations of Mr. Jolin Dalton, 
to no less than 24°660 inches up to the 
26th of December. The following a 


the particulars :— 


In September 5440 inches. 

In October ....-++-++++ 689 

In November .---- wi oor 

In December (to the 26th 
inclusive) ..+ 6820 


Total, o-@e 24°660 


Mr. Dalton’s observations not b 
been completed to a later date oo 
26th, we have procured from _— 
gentleman a statement of the oe 
has fallen since that day, and find 
it amounts to 1°015 inches, making 
total in four months of more — ; 
inches - a prodigious quantity, W all of 
is considered that the average sae 
rain for a year in this town : om 
34 inches, and in London 08 in bs 
22 inches ; of course, also, this a the 
produced frequent floods - | 
rivers of the neighbourhood ; 
have been more remarkable 
frequency than their height. 
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ABSTRACT of a METEOROLOGICAL REGISTER for the Year 1824, 
At HIGH WYCOMBE. 


























a 
' e Wi 
Thermometer. \ Barometer. Rain. | qe Bitinsen 
MONTH. | — : 2 West,'East, 
| } | | of S.W. NE 
| ee Lowest. Mean. rd Lowest. | Mean. | Ins.Dels.' § i's: of Nw. 
— = [eras Dee “ ie leek tee a 
| January | 92°20 | 21°00 35°59 | 30°33 | 28°57 | 29°79 ' 19175! 12 / 19 | 12 
February . | o1°20 23°50 o7°24 | 30°25 28°63 | 2965 | 3456 | -19 | 13 | 16 
March... | 55°00 | 23°50 | 37°78 || 30°07 | 28°85 | 29°61 | 3°168 | 15 18 | 13 
April.... | 62°30 | 26°00 | 42°48 | 30°23 | 28°92 | 29:66 | 2-693 (37115 115 
May..-.- | 70°25 27°20 48°00 | 30°38 | 29°29 | 29°72 | 3187 10 «9 } 22 
June... | 73°90 | 39°30 52°99 || 30°09 | 23°96 _ 29°62 | 3°638 | 15° 11 | 19 
July... - 78°00 | 39°00 } 38°12 | 30°24. | 29°31 | 29°74. | 163] | 10 | 23! 8 
August co | 77°00 | 39°00 57°34. f 30°12 29°33 29°67 - } 2875 15 | 17 14 
September, 80°00 | 27°75 + 54-26 || 29°99 | 29°1] | 29°62 | 3487! 17! 21) 9 
October... | 63°75 | 24850 . 45°99 i 29°89 | 28°63 | 29°37 | 3°852 | 17 | 96 | 5 
November | 59°50 | 24°50 | 43°24 || 29°89 | 28°27 | 29°37 | 4°287 | 20} 27; 3 
December 33°30 | 24°00 | 39°30 || 30°17 | 28°77 | 29°56 | 3850 | 19 | 23) 8 
i : a ! ' | | } 
| | ———_—_ 
- Annual Mean.... | 46°] | Annual Mean | 29°6] | 31,209 | 186 | 222 144 
| 














fencral Observations on the Weather 
made at High Wycombe during the 
Year 1824. 
January.—The year commenced with 
aheavy gale of wind at south-west, 
uich produced a change, and the ther- 
nmeter stood below the freezing point 
f several nights following; little rain 
fl until the latter part of the month, 
wich was variable; but its general cha- 
eter fine and mild. Snow fell twice, 
it not to lay upon the ground. 
February.— The first twelve days 
ere generally fine; the latter part of 
‘¢ month dull: and heavy, and the 
lantity of rain greater than usual. 
tow fell but twice, and only once to 
y upon the ground, but it disappeared 
a few hours, 
March.—Was remarkably wet, rain 
wing fallen on fifteen different days ; 
1 the 22d the rain, mixed with some 
tle snow, measured nearly an inch ; 
id the whole month might be deemed 
ld for the season, the thermometer 
ly once Standing at temperate, at 3 
M., and generally much below that 
‘ight at that hour. 
April_—T here was a considerable fall 
rain on the Ist, more than one- 
ith of the whole quantity in the 
nth, which was rather above the 
erage. Snow, to the depth of three- 
— of an inch, fell, on the night of 
10th; a greater quantity than had 
_ during the winter — the mean 
perature low. 


all 


May.—So much rain has not fallen 
in the month of May since 1818—on the 
15th nearly two inches fell, and there 
was a severe frost on the following 
night; the range of the thermometer 
was 43°, the extremes being 70°25 and 
27°25. 

June. — The temperature of this 
month never reached summer heat, and 
the quantity of rain was much greater 
than I have observed during the last 
eight years ; being more than double the 
average of this month for the seven 
years preceding: the month might, 
therefore, be deemed wet and cold. 

July.—Was distinguished by one of 
the heaviest storms of thunder and 
lightning, on the 14th, that has been 
experienced for some years ; the storm, 
which was preceded by a thick heavy 
lurid sky and extreme darkness, com~- 
menced about 10 a.M., and continucd 
with little intermission until late in the 
night; the electric fluid passed down 
the chimney of a house building close 
to this town, but did no damage; Do 
hail fell here, although there was much 
within a few miles; the remainder of 
the month was generally fine but not 
hot. 
August.—The mean temperature Wis 
not above that of the two last years, 
and although the quantity of rain was 
more than usual, and so wet an August 
has not been observed since 1817, yet 


as the rain mostly fell in the night, and 


the harvest pre- 


the days were fine, ts | 
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ceeded advantageously. Lightning was 
seen once on the 20th. 

September.~-Qun the 2d the thermo- 
meter reached its greatest height during 
the year, 80°, but fell, on the night of 
the 28th; four degrees and a half below 
the freezing point: this was an ex- 
treme of cold seldom experienced so 
carly in the year; the quantity of rain 
was also very great, yet the mean tem- 
perature was higher than that of the 
same month in the two preceding years. 

October .— Rain fell frequently during 
the inonth, onthe 10th, something more 
than an inch: indeed the weather 
throughout may be denominated wet 
and dull, the fine days being very few. 


days, was wet and cold: a |; 
snow fell, but the rain an 
session, it could not lay. ‘a 
The first week in March was a mi | 
ture of wet and dry, from sharp Pin is 
frost, and rain and a trifling snow: 7 
. » Se an 
cond week, boisterously windy (map ia 
shipwrecks), and cold with a little show: i 
on the 13th was a shower of snow with the 
hail, succeeded by a clap of thunder g col 
three o’clock p.m.; the 17th, and two o act 
three following days, were beautiful th 
warm, and growing, from which ting til 
the cold increased; and on the 294 Was 
a great fall of snow for two hours, which tw 
as before, could not lay; bleak wing th 
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November.— There were many fine 
days in the month, and some heavy 
gales of wind, particularly on the 23d, 
at south; the quantity of rain three 
times as much as in the month of No- 
vember last year, but the mean tem- 
perature and mean height of the ba- 
rometer were much the same. 

December.—Snow fell once, in the 
~month, onthe night of the 3d, but in 
a very trifling quantity, and was suc- 
ceeded by rain, during a large portion 
of the following day; the quantity of 
rain, for the whole month, greater than 
in December last year, which was a wet 
month, some few days extremely fine 
and mild; the mean temperature and 
mean height of the barometer above 
that of the same month last year. 

The statement is made to conform to 
the plan observed by Mr, Pitt, of Car- 
lisle, and may prove beneficial by shew- 
ing the different temperatures, &c., at 
such distant stations. 

James G. Tartem. 

High Wycombe, Jan. 6, 1825. 

——— 
METEOROLOGIVAL REPORT FOR 
Hox'ron. 

Sir: I again send you an account of 
the weather for the past year, as a se- 
quel to my last, p. 33, vol. 57, viz. 

January, 1824,—Began warm, the 
first week thermom. at 48°, with some 
rain; the remainder of the month dry 
and frosty with little exception; there 
were three or four thick foggy days; the 
mornings and evenings throughout hazy, 
but the sun frequently very clear at 
noon, 

February—Was pretty uniform for 
the first fortnight, neither wet nor dry, 
but damp from night mists; one morn- 
ing a little snow, the first this year, but 
barely enough to cover the ground ; the 
last fortnight, excepting two or three 


~ 
es 


a5 
“Se 


with frequent flying showers of rab, 
hail, and snow, nearly made up the ret 
of the month, which ended dry api 
frosty. 

The. first fortnight in April broug): 
cold and searching N. E, winds; in g. 
neral dry, frequently fine and clear: 
noon, excepting the 11th being a snow 
morning, a great deal fell but som 
dissolved. Spring began with th 
month, but summer-weather with te 
Easter week, being exceedingly fine ai 
temperate; the latter part was waht 
and showery ; left off fires. | 

May—Opened wet, cool, and vty 
changeable, took to our fires again sit 
continued lowery and ungenial, togetkr 
with blighting winds from N. E. to W: 
fruit much injured; then succ 
three days of continued heavy 1, 
which so penetrated every house, 
inundated various parts in and aro 
the metropolis, as to leave many hous 
under water, with other evils — 
such floodings ; a little fair weather 
the conclusion. 

June---Began fair, the Whitsun h 
days beautifully fine, clear and wat, 
was then followed by a cool nipping 4, 
with frequent rains, wind very — 
E. and N. E., bringing a deal of bligi, 
in fact, altogether it was a more ©; 
wet, and unpleasant June, than 


many years. 


July —For about the first three wee, 
was directly the reverse ieee 9 
delightfully fine, and rere? e 
ing a day or two) sultry and ¢ real 
scarcely a motion of air; pews ; 
fore, produced, on Wednesday the #7, 
as great a storm of thunder, ) 
and rain, from nine o’clock p.m. 4 ‘ 
one o’clock:the next morning 8 ¥ 
haps remembered ; the lightning. f 
in the S., —. round * cial 
so alternately, keeping Yr. 

and vast chose Bashes, blinding or 
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,noment ; at times it was very vivid. 
it ceased for about half an hour, only 
1o begin with renewed vigour; the 
clouds then opened over the metropo- 
ii, and poured down their torrents, 
aad the thunder rolling awfully accom- 
nanied by equally alarming flashes of 
lizhtning; the injury sustained around 
the suburbs and in the neighbouring 
counties, between the two points of 
action, is very great; from this the wea- 
ther became temperate and agreeable, 
till the second week in 

August-Which was unsettled, be- 
tween wet, cold, and warmth, at last 
the long wished for change arrived, it 
became very warm and dry, with a clear 
sky and delightful serenity, thus. con- 
tinuing through to the first part of 

September —In which were some very 
hot days, the remainder of the month was 


rather changeable and cool, but rather . 


fine altogether; very heavy dews then 
came on, refreshing and prolonging till 
late the summer verdure. 

October—For first fortnight very 
dewy, then some rain, and a few days 
sharp frost, to the end was mild and 
temperate, though changeable; dusk at 
halfpast five o'clock. 

Novenber—For the first week was 





very fine with a healthy coolness ; Lord 
Mayor’s Day the same, but a wet even- 
ing; the next fortnight remarkably 
warm, with a great deal of rain, and 
heavy dews‘and fogs, morning and even- 
ing; a few fine days followed; again 
wet and very boisterous (taken in all I 
never knew a milder November, the air 
being soft). 

December—Was a continuation of 
the same rough weather at first, except- 
ing now and then a sharpish frost, and 
sometimes a fine day ; but to the end of 
the third week, the rain that had fallen 
was considerable indeed; stormy and 
boisterous winds westerly, &c., great 
inundations on the coast of Cornwall, 
with ruin to numbers; subscriptions 
raised for them; the western coast of 
Europe suffered equally with us, at 
last; the year closed with an inclination 
to clear up. 

The principal feature therefore of the 
year, has been the quantity of rain, and 
that so alternately, doing great injury, 
causing rather a scarcity of fruit, and 
that indifferent; the intervention of 
warm weather for the harvest was for- 
tunate. Your’s, &c. N. 

Jan, 24, 1825. 
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_ The rage for speculation seems rather to 
increase than to diminish, and will perhaps 
£0 On in an accelerated ratio, until it re- 
veive some severe check by one or two 
grand schemes failing. Many of the new 
undertakings are decidedly useful and rea- 
sonable ; none, however, have started up 
such sudden abundance as projects for 
making rail-roads ; their use, even upon 
* small scale, had till lately been con- 
ined to a few- mining and—manufacturing 
districts ; the discovery, however, of the 
— Steam-engine, having rendered 
ler application easy for much more ex- 
Shome pPUTPOses: their utility began to be 
ss ae *y men of science, and the public 
hit o md perceived it, that seven or 
land rail-ways, in different parts of the 
<a were immediately planned, and asso- 
ge are now forming to furnish the 
om: required. ‘The facility which this 
et application of science will give to 
‘ermal commerce is prodigious ; not only 
- i. to another, ata rate four or 
més as rapid as they could be trans- 
Ported by canals, but the speed of travellers, 
a as it now is in mail-coaches, may be 
°re than doubled. An idea has been 


will goods be conveyed, from one part of 


given of a steam-coach to carry passengers 
twenty miles an hour on a rail-way. A 
gallery seven feet high and. eight wide, 
formed into ten separate galleries, cf ten 
feet long each, connected together by joints, 
to allow the train to bend where the road 
turns ; for as to the coach, there are con- 
trivances for a common communication and 
for a general sitting place or promenade, 
two of the rooms being set apart for cook- 
ing, stores, and various accommodations ; 
the other eight would lodge 100 passen- 
gers, whose weight, with that of their 
luggage, might be twelve tons, the coach 
itself twelve more, and that of the locomo- 
tive machine eight, making in the whole 
32 tons. 
Among all the new projects and inven- 
tions with which this age teems, there 1s 


not one which seems to present such @ 
ent as the 


boundless prospect of improvem 
general introduction of rail-ways for com- 
mercial communication. Such a new power 
of loco-motion cannot be introduced with- 


out effecting a vast change 1m the state of 
society. With so great a facility and cele- 
rity of communication, the provincial towns 
of an extensive empire would become 80 
many suburbs of the metropolis ; OF a 
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the effect would be similar to that of col- 
lecting the whole inhabitants of a country 
into one city. Commodities, inventions, 
discoveries, opinions, feelings would circu- 
culate with a rapidity hitherto unknown ; 
and, above all, the personal intercourse of 
man with man would be prodigiously in- 
creased. 

Struck with the contrast, which our city 
church-yards present, to the burial ground of 
Pére la Chaise, near Paris,a scheme has 
been projected by some individuals for a 
receptacle of the dead, on a large scale in 
the vicinity of London. ‘They propose to 
give it the name of the Necropolis, or city 
of the dead, and mean that it should be 
Jaid out in a style, which, for solemnity, 
taste and magnificence, may surpass any 
thing yet undertaken. It is a mistake to 
suppose that church-yards are the only 
proper places for Christian burial. On the 
contrary, the origin of their use in England 
is not of earlier date than the year 750. 

The concentrated rough pyroligneous acid 
is recommended as the best mode of giving 
the smoky taste to hams, beef, &c. After the 
meat has been properly salted it should be 
hung up to drain for twenty-four hours, then 
with a brush, such as is used for oiling 
harness, dipped in the acid, rub the meat 
well all over, and hang it up in an airy dry 
place ; one application is sulficient, but a 
second or third will produce a more power- 
ful Westphalia flavour. ‘The flavour thus 


obtained is more delicate, the meat less 


liable to become rancid; and the sacrifice 
of a few minutes produces all the effect of 
‘the common methods of smoking. 

New Naval Uniform.— A long order has 
lately been issued, for effecting a change in 
the uniform of the Navy; a branch of our 
service, which, in every point of view, both 
within and without, required, we conceive, 
as little alteration as any thing in the uni- 
verse. Could the spirits of the Rodneys, the 
Howes, the Duncans, and the Nelsons re- 
visit the gangway of a three-decker, how 
jittle would they applaud this apparent 
innovation. There has appeared of late 
years, in some quarter or other, too great 
a disposition to interfere in trifling matters 
like this. The dress of the army has un- 
<lergone alterations innumerable ; some of 
them certainly very praiseworthy, but the 
greater part of them very much the reverse. 
No one but must approve of the abolition 
of the enormous cock’d hat and heavy 
Jarded pigtails which used to disfigure the 
household troops; and had the alterations 
stopped at similar reforms, no one could 
have objected to them. But when we look 
at the frippery and expense which have 
been introduced into some of the cavalry 
regiments, a stranger would be half in- 
lined to suppose that the worshipful com- 
pany of merchant tailors had actually ob- 
tained a footing in the Government, and 


a had migrated from their ancient hall in 


aot hreadneedic-street to Downing-street 
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and the Horse Guards Thi 

would seem, is not to stop ey It 
rage for costume is to be extended ~ 
civil magistrates of the crow the 


whole tribe of Commissioners, ae ta 
Secretaries, Clerks, Ins . Udito, 
f ’ pectors, &e,, are ty 
orm a party coloured corps. 

Intended New Civil Uniform.—An rd 
for a New Uniform to be worn bythe c., 
Establishments is ex y the Cin 

uste y S Is expected from the Treg. 
sury. The following has been determined 
on for one of the departments in Somerset 
place :—Commissioners.—Plain blue cnn 
double-breasied, gilt buttons, with the roval 
arms; yellow waistcoat, with buttons like 
those on the coat; Oxford mixture Wu. 
lington pantaloons. N.B, The chairmay 
to have the skirts of his coat lined wit) 
yellow serge.—Jnspectors.—Plain blue si. 
gle-breasted coat, yellow waistcoat, Oxfon| 
mixture pantaloons. Buttons the same 4s 
the Commissioners.—Senior Examiners 
Ist Class.— Plain blue single-breasted cost, 
yellow waistcoat, Oxford mixture trousers; 
gilt buttons, with a crown, encircled bya 
garter, bearing the name of the establish. 
ment. Four broad black silk bars on the 
cuff of the coat.—Senior Examiners, % 
Class. — The same ; three bars on the cuff. 
—Junior Exvaminers.—The same ; twobars 
on the cuff.—Assistants—The same; one 
bar on the cuff.—Secretary.—Same as lh. 
spectors, with the addition of two broad 
black silk bars on the cuff, placed X— 
Secretary’s Department.—Same as the Eu- 
miners, with whom they rank, except the 
bars on the cuff, which are to be similar to 
the Seoretary’s, but rather narrower— 
Office-keepers, Messengers, and Porter.— 
Scarlet coat, single-breasted ; blue wals- 
coat, light mixture trousers, made ver 
full; gilt buttons, having G.R. and the 
office to which they belong, thereon.—Any 
person appearing at the office out of u- 
form, on and after the 5th of Apmil nes, 
to forfeit one day’s pay.—January 1829. 

We hear that three life-boats, built for 
the use of the Royal National Institution 
for the Preservation of Shipwrecked Mr 
riners, are now lying at the Tobacco- 
grounds, Rotherhithe, for ee 
paratory to their being removed to Brig * 
Newhaven and Biddeford. We lear 
that seven more boats are nearly com 
pleted for that institution. War 

The old College of Physicians A 
wick-lane is to be pulled down. vee 
college at the extremity of Pall Mal ©® 
begins to assume a handsome appt 

The long dead park wall, lead! bride 
Hyde Park Corner towards K ; 
is about to be removed and replaeet th 


railings, like those separating 


Park from Piccadilly. Mat 
The State Carriage and Equipe 
King of Portugal. - Messrs. * 
Honywill and Co. the coat® mas: 
Berners’-street, have lately eye Stat? 
nificent carriage, similar to our Rests 
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Carriage, and which is intended for his Ma- 

‘esty the King of Portugal. 

' Previous to 1817, the number of works 
Russia did not exceed 4,000— 


rinted in 
about the same number as is annually con- 
ined in the catalogues of the fair at Leip- 


sic, This number is now augmented to 
about 8,000. There appear, at present, fifteen 
periodical papers in the four provinces of 
the Baltic; only three of these papers are 
in the langaage of the primitive inhabitants 
of these countries: they have principally 
jor their object the advancement of civili- 
zation. The editors of two popular Livo- 
nian journals are two clergyman of this 
cyuntry of the names of Masing and Watson. 

A royal proclamation has just been issued 

in Hanover, distinctly repealing the pro- 
vision of the German confederation of 18135, 
in the following terms: “* The several 
rofessors of the Christian faith enjoy a 
perfect equality of civil and political rights 
i the kingdom.”” In conformity with the 
said article, the motion of ‘a predominant 
and cf a merely tolerated church is en- 
tirely abolished. 

British Mining .Association.—A project has 
been started in the city under the above name 
for the purpose of working the. mines of 
Cornwall. The capital said to be required 
isonly £400,060. 

An oak tree, about 300 years old, is now 
crowing on the Rev. Thomas Weld’s manor 
at Wool. Its trunk is hollow, about 30 
fect in height, and through this cavity a fine 
birch tree has sprung up, the branches cf 
which appear above the top of the oak. 

One of the most remarkable moral phe- 
nomena, in the history of society, is un- 


doubtedly the rapid extension of education 
and knowledge, in this country, among the 
people, at the present day. The vast in- 
crease not merely of publications of various 
kinds sent forth from the press, and espe- 
cially of periodical publications and news- 
papers — incalculably exceeding the increase 
of population, within a few years, proves 
that the habit, as well as the faculty of 
reading has gained upon what may be 
called the multitude. A new impulse has 
recently been given to the popular intellect, 
by the establishment of schools of Science 
and the useful Arts. It is unnecessary to 
point out to any person who has at all at- 
tended to what is going on in the world, 
the rapid progress of these institutions, and 
the progress especially of scientific educa- 
tion among the working artizans in the 
large towns of England and Scotland. But 
the working people are not merely acquir- 
ing knowledge — they are communicating it, 
and to those in a condition above them. 
The cheap publications, conveying know- 
ledge of science and the useful arts, pub- 
lished in London; not only have the merit 
of ingenuity, and of useful and curious in- 
formation, but are distinguished by a grace 
of style and a propriety of tone which 
shames and rebukes works and authors of 
inuch higher pretension. In fact, the 
common people are rapidly usurping that 
knowledge which used to be the preroga- 
tive of these of higher station. We find 
the working artisans appropriating the 
theory and practice of arithmetic, geometry, 
mechanics, physics and chemistry—and 
what remains after this but peetry, specula- 
tion, and the mere luxuries of literature. 








REVIEW OF NEW 


—_— a 


A Voice from Ixpia, $c. By Capt. 
_ SEELyY. 
qs our Review of the general argu- 
’. ment of this rather important, and 
highly interesting little work (Vol. 58, 
No. 404, p. 535-6), we intimated, that, 
independently of the political object of 
the author, some information of more 
general interest, might be gleaned from 
its pages. Of this description, we con- 
Sider every thing that is connected with 
the population of British India, the 
classes or castes into which that 
population is divided, the comparative 
numbers of European residents and 
native inhabitants, and the description 
of moral and political character, likely 
to be formed and nurtured by tempo- 
rary residence there. We extract, there- 
fore, whatever appears most calculated 
to throw light upon this range of in- 
quiry, And first of the composite po- 
Pulation of British India. 








WORKS—Continued. 


“The Indian community may be divided 
into three classes ; the first, and of course 
the largest part, is the natives, Hindoos and 
Mussulmans—the former being about fit- 
teen to one of the latter. Among the 
native population is a sprinkling of 
Jews, Arabs, Armenians, and Parsees, 
with a few Chinese. The second class 1s 
composed of the officers, civil and military, 
of his Majesty and the East India Com- 
pany’s service, and gentlemen of the legal 
profession. The third class consists of the 
European community, all of whom are, or 
ought to be, licensed according to Act of 
Parliament. These consist of free mer- 
chants and free mariners, and persons who 
are smuggled out by being borne on the 
ship’s books as seamen, &c., and allowed 
to depart on the sbip’s arrival. Probably 
the most numerous part of the third class 
are the last-mentioned persons, who have 
deserted from the East India shipping. 

% 0 out to India under certain re- 
én. a while there, must conform 


to the orders and regulations of the govern- 
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ment, as established by the British Legis- 
lature in England ; they are consequently 
ever dissatisfied, and anxious to throw off 
the necessary restraint and surveillance in 
which theyare placed ; but that which most 
excites their displeasure, and often gives 
rise to misbehaviour and reproach, on the 
part of the licensed settler or deserter, is, 
that they are not permitted to go up the 
country to colonize, or form locations in 
the interior ; neither can they enter into the 
service of a native prince, buy land, or lend 
money at usury to the native princes; all 
these just restrictions they fancy are grievan- 
ces, and although they went to India with 
the certainty of experiencing them, still 
they imagine they are free men, and ought 
to do as they please.* Possessing the na- 
tural energies of the English character, 
improved by education, and stimulated by 
ambition and poverty, nothing would be 
easier for the adventurer than to embroil 
the native princes in war, and at a fitting 
season bring them into our territories, or 
aid a hostile power. Those who know 
the dissipated habits of the Mussulman 
princes are aware, that to obtain money 
they would not hesitate to pay one hundred 
per cent. for it, and to defray the interest, 
would, in the most unmerciful manner, rack- 
rent their territories to the last rupee, all of 
which evil must fall upon the lower 
orders.” 

India, says our author, is a conquered 
country, where our numerical strength 
is nothing :—a position thus sustained 
in the Appendix, No IV.: 

It will be seen by the following Statistical Table 
from a French paper, on the Geography of Hindoo- 
stan, what was the probable amount of ulation in 
1820. I think our native subjects, with the subjects 
of our allies, may be fairly estimated at the round 
sum of 100,000,000. The British in India of every 


denomination (imcluding the King’s regiments,) may 
be calculated at nearly 45,000.+ 


‘* British Possessions : Inhabitants. — ad 


Bengal, Bahar, and Benares- -39,000,000 162,000 
Suqnentetion since 1795 --18,000,000 148,000 
Gurwhal, Kumaon, and the 
country between the Sut- 


ledge and the Jumna 18,000 





Under the Presidency of Ben- 
gal 57,500,000 328,000 
Under Madras --.--+-+-++++ 15,000,000 154,000 


Under Bombay 

Territories of the Deccan, &c. 
acquired since 1815, and not 
united to any Presidency -- 8,000,000 60,000 


83,000,000 553,000 


2,500,000 11,000 








—_——_ — 


* This is a tolerably direct confession, by the way, 
that in the very act of going to India an Englishman 
engages to leave the omy es and feelings of a free- 
man behind him. hen such principles and feel- 
— have once been voluntarily resi ed. and habitu- 
ally disused, can they be taken up again at pleasure ? 
and if not, ought any person who has served an ap- 
prenticeship of voluntary slavery in India, to be ever 
after permitted to hold any office of political trust 
and so in this free country ?—Edit. 

t The British ulation are subdivided by the 
author into four c » vig. the Civil Functionaries ; 
2d, Military Officers; 3d, Gentlemen of the legal 
Reemion,. and substan tial , Marchents; and 4th, 

in any line of life which they can 
obtain the means of subsistence. ”v 
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** Allies and Tributaries of the English: 
The Nizam ' 
The Rajah of N 
The King of Oude 
The Guicowar ’ 

The Rajah of Mysore- -...... ‘ 
The Rajah of Sattarah 
Mee per ys and oo 
a of Jeypore, Bickaneer, 
c. Holkar, the Seiks, the 
Row of Cutch, and a mul- 
tiplicity of other ‘native 
chiefs, under English pro- 
LOCEIOM + 00 cc ccsccccccccccs 15,000,000 283, (vx) 


98,500,( 

‘* Independent States : —— 
The Rajah of Nepaul 2,000,000 
The Rajah of Lahore -..-..-. 3,000,000 5a 


Sind 1,000,000 2. 
The Dominions of Scindiah-. 4,000,000 ‘om 


Oe 


10,000,000 167,00) 


** Cabul, Soondah, Goa, &c. &c. are omitted.” 


The great mass of this immense 0- 
pulation, the author asserts “ without 
fear of contradiction,” are satisfied and 
pleased with our rule: but he adds :— 


* T am far from admitting that there ar 
not thousands of able, aspiring, and discon- 
tented natives, of education and rank, who 
would gladly join in any measure that pro- 
mised to displace British power.”—* Once 
informed of the opinions of each other, the 
time of geing to work, how to set about 
it, their own physical strength, and the 
great resources of the country, our discom- 
fiture and final annihilation would be far 
more speedily accomplished than our rise 
to prosperity and power has been.” —“ In 
the revolutions which have taken place in 
India, and in the establishment of our 
extensive power, it will be evident to every 
thinking mind that thousands of intelligent 
and respectable men have necessarily fallen 
in their fortunes: can it be doubted for a 
moment that they would not readily seve 
the opportunity of rising and aggrandizing 
themselves; or, in other words, that by @ 
change to the old native rule, instead of 
being assistants in the public service, they 
would become deputies, instead of depu- 
ties becoming principals? In subordinate 
cases they would exchange from the ser- 
vant to the master; and that man who 
now, in consideration of his decayed ? 
spectability or the former services of - 
family, receives a pension, would, m 
course of political events, expect 1 ‘ 
enabled, by the “ happy change, pA 
pensions himself. All those nobles, m ns 
ters, and others, who held to the old — 
at Delhi, the countless scions of royalty, 
and thousands of other depen ee 
look with delight and enthusiasm to a 
establishment of themselves and followe a 

“ There is a numerous and —. 
class of persons among the native po. the 
nity to whom we must now allude, VZ- 

* overnment 
native officers employed by the g le 
in civil capacities. These peop be 
education and employment, are and it- 
most part a superior body of men, 
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trusted with responsible duties. y 
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ossess great influence in their 
d their public situations give 
mand and weight that we in 
‘his country, where nothing of caste, and 
gill less of the usages of Tndia, are known, 
wan have no just conception of.”—“ There 
; also a respectable but inferior class of 
native public officers. They are intimately, 
by caste and religious feeling, identified 
with the body of people mentioned in the 
ust chapter ; and without their assistance, 
[do not hesitate to say, that the govern- 
ment could not conduct its operations.” 

“ Another portion of our Indian sub- 
jects, is the fine and well disciplined native 
amy of nearly 200,000 men, all bound 
together by ties of caste. ‘These men have 
always looked upon us with notions almost 
bordering on veneration; they are high- 
minded but obedient, strongly attached, 
because they are well treated and their 
rdigious prejudices respected; loyal, be- 
cause they believe us to be humane, just, 
and powerful ; and they have not been told 
otherwise.” 

Capt. Seely seems to make but a 
very low estimate of the Christian civili- 
ation, which colonization and free 
intercourse between Europeans and the 
native Indians would produce; and it 
is evident that, by a side wind, through- 
out, he alludes, also, to the enlighten- 
ing influence of Christian missionary- 
ship.* 

“ What an addition it will be to the 
rural economy of the now happy Hindoo 
nillage, where a crime or riot does not 
happen’ once in half a century, to see a 
tread-mill with half a dozen enlightened 
and reformed Hindoo females, performing 
their lazy evolutions! Happy, thrice 
happychange .”— The plenteousness and 
cheapness of the ardent spirits made in 
India, and thoge of an inferior kind being 


generally P 
districts, an 
them @ COI 





7 In page 156, indeed, the author speaks 
out plainly upon this subject. “ Make the 
Hindoos as enlightened as ourselves, and 
make them half or imperfect converts to 
Christianity, our expulsion must follow.” 
And again, in page 161: “ Itis a melan- 
choly and undeniable fact, that, although 
te Hindoos are heathens, and are daily 
* meagety by hyper-cant with false 
“larges and foul appellations, they are more 
— chaste, and kind-hearted than the 
oo orders of people in England. There is 
*$ crime and vice in Calcutta, containing 
oa habitants, than will be found to 
iy, wong 330,000 people in this coun- 
Yi a people, too, who-are educated, and 

tof their morality. I will take upon 


a that upon a reference to the 
more Pong police, there shall be found 
recorded rocious actions and convictions 
kingdo pe London, than in the whole 
Caleutia of Bengal, including the city of 


Moxtury Mas. No. 405. 
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procurable in abundance by merely tapping 
the date, the cocoa nut, and other trees, 
would furnish the dissolute European with 
the greatest seduction to vice and crime 
ready at his hands ; and the attractive qua- 
lities of the pretty Hindoo female (a far 
different creature in manners, morals, and 
temper to the heavy, uncouth, and mascu- 
line female peasant of Europe) would cause 
unspeakable horrors; for rather than they 
would submit to pollution, they would 
destroy themselves by hundreds, and their 
daughters would cheerfully follow their ex- 
ample.”’—“‘ What are the natives to gain 
by being newly fashioned? Are they 
only to receive our very few virtues, and 
reject our numerous vices? At present 
they have few, very few evil propensities, 
and still fewer vices.” 

** There is a class of society in India to 
whom I have not at all alluded, because, 
during the present century, neither their 
numerical strength nor importance gives 
them a preponderating weight in the com- 
munity. I need hardly say I allude to Indo- 
Britons, or half-castes, the offspring of 
European fathers, and native mothers.” — 
** Some attention has of late been bestowed 
upon them, and no one more than myself 
applauds the wisdom and liberality of a late 
act of government, by which they may pos- 
sess land in any part of our territories. 
Most of these persons receive a good edu- 
cation, are intelligent, and inherit- from 
their fathers some portion of the energy 
and enterprise of the English character. I 
am by no means unwilling to admit but 
that there are many who have a keen sense 
of the disregard with which they are 
treated, and are impatient and dissatisfied 
with their station in society.” —“ They are 
high-minded from their accomplishments ; 
proud, because their progenitors, probably, 
have filled high situations; confident of 
their powers, from the English blood that 
flows in their veins. With these qualities 
they possess in the admixture of biood the 
address, industry, and acuteness of the 
native; the latter qualities are sharpened 
and improved by their English education 
and habits ; altogether it may be supposed 
that they are vastly superior to the natives, 
and many of them but little inferior to their 
European ancestors; in short, there is 
much to admire in their character, and 
much to be lamented in their political 
situation.”—“ They are rapidly increas- 


ing.” 
The following are subjects fit for the 
satyric, and the tragic drama. 


“ There are monsters that I have known, 
who, after begetting native chiddren, ane 
accumulating large fortunes, have aren 
India for ever, leaving their offspring tota iy 
unprovided for; have arrived in England, 
have married an Englishwoman, bought a 
large estate, and dashed away splendidly, 
quite forgetting that their children in India, 
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to whom they had given a wretched exis- 
tence, were in want of bread, ur paupers on 
society,. whilst the parent revelled in 
luxury and dissipation— 
‘*¢ Would look gay, and smile against his conscience.” 
“When a youth, and returning from my 
first voyage to India, I was earnestly im- 
plored by a young gentleman of irreproach- 
able character to wait on his father, an old 
Indian of large fortune, at Park, in 
the county of B —-——, and represent his 
distressed situation, with three legitimate 
children, and a salary, as a cranny (clerk), 
of only sixty rupees a month. He had 
attained, by his own industry, a good edu- 
cation; this, probably, in his distressed 
situation, increased, rather than assuaged, 
the anguish of his mind. On my arrival 
in England, I went down to the Park; it 
was not half a day’s journey,—but the 
affectionate father, the tender parent, was 
net to be seen. That rebuff would not 
suit the ardour of my temperament, and I 
insisted upon seeing him, and at last suc- 
ceeded. After a short private conversa- 
tion (for he did not wish his dear wife and 
dear children to know of his misdeeds in 
India), he made an engagement to mect 
me in Baker-street ; to this he honourably 
pledged himself, and as honourably broke 
his engagement. I did not fail, young as 
I then was, to favour him with my senti- 
ments. On my return to India, finding the 
ill success of my mission with the other, 
his son retired from the room where we 
had been sitting, and blew his brains out 
with a pisto].—I will give another instance 
of baseness and cruelty; and I am not 
without hopes that these facts may lead to 
a beneficial and practicable result. A per- 
son of large fortune (it would be an insult 
to humanity to say a gentleman) was retir- 
ing from India; and his son and daughter, 
having received their education in England, 
had imbibed with their knowledge some 
portion of our spirit, and they insisted that 
their fond and doating parent (in which 
character he chose to appear while in 
India), shouid leave 40,000 rupees, for 
their joint lives, in his agent’s hands, the 
interest of which they were to draw for 
their mutual benefit monthly. This was 
regularly done for a year and upwards ; but 
the young man having obtained a trifling 
situation, and the father in England finding 
that his dear English wife spent his dear 
sicca rupees rather fast, he drew out of the 
agent's hands the 40,000 rupees, and wrote 
to his dear son, ‘ that now he had got em- 
ployment he could maintain himself and 
Sister genteely.” Great God! will mons- 
ters like these have the impudence to call 
themselves Christians and gentlemen !”” 


The proposal of Capt. S. with 
reference to this subject does him 
honour. Those, who have the power, 


“723 dishonoured if they do not adopt 
it,— 


A Short Extract Jrom the Life of General Mina, 


“ That no Euro 
or judge, or a mp he — 
any other person, ) shall be allowed — 
his final leave of India until he has, sem 
satisfaction of the government, mare a 
provision, according to his means, 
offspring by native women,” ; 


We will close our quotations with 2 


paragraph or two upon th 
the native troops. Pom ne subject of 


_ “ Tell them that it was the “ decide 
intention of their rulers to convert them to 
Christianity, and they would instantly cut 
the throats of the very officers whom the 

now love and respect ;”” if this was not th 
case, rT would forfeit every thing I possess 
on the issue.” —“ The Siphauees love their 
officers ; they are regularly paid, humanely 
treated, and their religious customs respected ; 
no insult is ever offered to their women, 
and in their old age they have a certain pro- 
vision. But that which most excites their 
admiration, is that they know even their 
European officers are liable to be tried and 
punished for any arbitrary act towards 
them, or misconduct in the discharge of 
their duties. With the native princes they 
knew they were certain of nothing but 
oppression, and being robbed of their 
miserable pay by some knave or other in 
office. Of their courage and faithfulness 
we have had repeated proofs, as far back as 
Lord Clive’s time: when his Europeans 
deserted him, the native soldiery remained 
faithful. At the late battles at Poona and 
Nagpore, both of which were sanguinary, 
and their result doubtful for two days, our 
Siphauees remained firm; and it cannot be 
too often repeated, that at neither of these 
places was there a single soldier of his 
Majesty’s army; all were our own native 
soldiers, and the odds were 100 to | against 
us. With the Peishwa the battle was, if 
possible, more admirable fer the honour 
and character of the Bombay army; the 
majority of the troops were his own subjects 
recruited in his own districts; to these he 
offered rewards and inducements to quit 
their colours, nay, he went so far. as to vow 
vengeance against their wives and families 
resident in his own villages ; but it was al 
unavailing.” 


The most interesting parts of this 
book, in our estimation at least, are the 
slight incidental glimpses we catch in It 
of native Indian character. 

—__— 


A short Extract from the Lirt of 
Genera Mina. Published by Hin 


self. 
O this little 


volume of only ome 


hundred and seven pages (including 
the Spanish and English versions) 
prefixed the following advertisemem- 


‘‘ The sacred objects to which I va 





but 
eir 


A Short Extract from the Life of General Mina. 


ce of this book oblige me to de- 
age I will not permit its being re- 
i ted without my sanction, by any person. 
P ikewise hope, that the delicacy of the 
Gentlemen Editors of the Public | Papers 

will take this notice into consideration. 
“© Espoz y MIna.”’ 


Understanding, of course, the spirit 
of this admonition as equally addressed 
to the periodical and to the diurnal 
press ; and fully coufident that the ob- 
jects alluded to can be no other than 
such as are truly honourable to an 
heroic and exalted mind, we neverthe- 
less conceive that we should be acting 
rather in hostility than in unison with 
the furtherance of those motives, should 
we give so unqualified an interpretation 
to the injunction, as to preclude such 
notices and extracts as may be calcu- 
lated to excite attention to a work, 
which, the more it is known, will be 
likely to be the more widely circulated. 

From it we learn that General Mina 
was born of honest but humble parents 
at Idozin, a village of Navarre, in 1781 ; 
that he devoted himself to the care of 
the little farm, which constituted the 
patrimony of his family, till he was 26; 
that excited by the treacherous inva- 
sion of Napoleon, he enlisted, as a com- 
mon soldier, in Doyle’s battalion; be- 
came shortly the elected chief of seven 
Guerrillas; was immediately after named 
Commander-in-Chief of the Guerrillas of 
Navarre, by the Junta of Aragon; and 
became, by successive promotions un- 
der the Regency, independent Com- 
mandant General of High Aragon to 
the left of the Ebro, in 1812. Relative 
to the use he made of this authority 
he speaks as follows : 

“ Immediately after I was named Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Guerrillas of Na- 
varre, I disarmed all those who were at the 
head of them, and particularly one named 

heverria. This man, under the mask 
of Guerrillero, with from 600 to 700 in- 
fantry, and about 200 cavalry, was the 
terror of the villages, which he plundered 
and oppressed in a thousand ways; which 
obliged them to complain to me concern- 
ing him. In consequence, I proceeded 
“a Estella on the 13th of July 1810, and 
faving myself arrested him, in a house 
Where he was at the time, though my force 
— Considerably inferior to his, I caused 
mon the same day to be shot, together 
With three of his principal accomplices ; and 

Mcorporated his soldiers with those I 
‘ommanded, who did not exceed at that 
time 400 men of aj} arms.—During this 
campaign, | gave ‘battle, or sustained the 
attack (without reckoning small encoun- 
tess) in 143 regular or occasional actions ;” 
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of the most distinguished of which he 
gives a list in alphabetical order. So again 
we find himin p.43, with the same prompt 
and vigorous policy augmenting his 
forces that should protect, by suppress- 
ing the disorders that distracted the 


country: 


“ When I was named Commandant-Ge- 
neral of High Aragon, my first care was to 
clear that country of the bands of armed 
men who harassed it in various ways under 
pretence of carrying on the war there; and 
after having established a system like that 
in Navarre, I formed three battalions of 
infantry, and two squadrons of cavalry, 
which served to augment my forces.” 


For the essential services which, with 
such apparently inadequate means, he 
rendered, during that war of indepen- 
dence which placed the ungrateful 
Ferdinand on the throne, we must refer 
the reader to the brief and simple state- 
ments in the work itself: but one or 
two passages, as particularly character- 
istic, we cannot resist the temptation 
of extracting. [His own force, it should 
be noted, was, at the time he is speak- 
ing of, only about 3,000 men.) 


** T kept in check in Navarre 26,000 men 
for the space of 53 days, who otherwise 
would have assisted at the battle of Sala- 
manca, as they were on their march to 
join Marmont’s Army; and by cutting 
down the bridges, and breaking up the 
roads, I prevented the advance of 80 pie ces 
of artillery, which would otherwise have 
been employed in that battle.” 


After enumerating a series of facts 
of a similar description, he thus pro- 


ceeds ; 

“ The French, rendered furious by the 
disasters they experienced in Navarre, and 
by their fruitless attempts to exterminate 
my troops, having begun a horrible mode 
of warfare upon me in 1811, hanging and 
shooti:g every soldier and officer of mine 
who’ fell into their hands, as also the 
friends of the volunteers who served with 
me, and carrying off to. France a great 
number of fumilies; I published on the 
14th of December the same year, a solemn 


Declaration, composed of 23 Articles, the 


first of which ran thus: Jn Navarre, a war 


of extermination, without quarter, is declared 
against the French Army, without distinction 
of soldiers or chiefs, not excepting the Em- 
peror of the French. And this sort of war- 
fare Icarried on for some time, keeping al- 
ways in the valley of Roncal a great depot 


‘<oners, so that if the enemy hung or 
nb gpg I did the same 


shot one of my officers, 
with four of his; if one of my soldiers, I 
did the same with twenty of his. — 
manner I succeeded in terrifying him, 


obliged him to propose to me the cessation 
412 
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of so atrocious a system, which was ac- 
cordingly agreed to.” 

Again : 

“ T never suffered a surprise. Once, on 
the 23d April, 1812, at break of day, having 
been sold by the Partizan Malcarado, who 
had previously made his arrangements with 
General: Panetier, and had withdrawn the 
advanced guard from before Robres, I saw 
myself surrounded in the town by 1,000 
infantry and 200 cavalry, and was attacked 
by five hussars at the very door of the 
house where I lodged; I defended myself 
from these latter with the bar of the door, 
the only weapon I had at hand, while my 
attendant, Louis Gaston, was saddling my 
horse: and mounting immediately, with 
his assistance, I sallied forth, charged 
them, followed them up the street, cut off 
an arm of one of them at one blow, imme- 
diately collected some of my men, charged 
the enemy several times, rescued many of 
my soldiers and officers who had been made 
prisoners, and continued the contest for 
more than three-quarters of an hour, in 
order that the remainder might escape. 
This Louis Gaston I always retain about 
my person as a friend. ‘The next day I 
caused Malcarado and his attendant to be 
shot; while three Alcaldes and a parish 
priest, likewise concerned in the plot, were 
hanging. 

** A price was set upon my head by the 
enemy from the end of 1811 till the con- 
clusion of the war.” 

At the beginning of 1813, the govern- 
ment added to his military command 
the office of Political Chief; and for the 
services performed in his respective 
civil and military capacities, peace being 
concluded, King Ferdinand, who had 
entered Madrid, invited him to court 
in July 1814—where, however, his pa- 
triotic sentiments and advice appear to 
have rendered him an object of jealousy 
and intrigue; one of the machinations, 
connected with which, occasioned the 
desertion of 2,500 men from the regi- 
ments of the division of Navarre; and 
furnished the pretence for a RoyalOrder, 
commanding his immediate presence 
there to bring the deserters to trial. A 
bie 1 proclamation, however, as soon 
as he reached Navarre, brought them 
back to their colours. The General thus 
proceeds : 

“ T still continued to command the divi- 
sion, until my attempt upon Pampeluna on 
the night of the 25th of September—with 
the object, which I will now disclose for 
the first time, of proclaiming the Consti- 
tution and the Cortes (as the Government 
confessed in its statement of my services) 
—rendering it impossible for me to remain 
any longer in Spain, I crossed over into 
France on the 4th of October of the said 
year, 18]4, Unhappy moment which se- 


A Short Extract ‘from the Lifé of General Mina. 






parated me from my native land. « 
my brave companions in arms, en 
enabled me to give it so many days of 
glory. Eternal praise be to their lenis 
To which we say, Amen!!! | 
From October 4, 1814, to February 
22, 1820, he remained an exile jn 
France and other countries, 


* In March 1815, Napoleon, leay; 
Island of Elba, entered "Frenne aps beg 
diately demanded my passport for Switzer. 
land, which was denied me three several 
times. Napoleon wished to draw me 
over to his service: his agents made me 
proposals sufficiently enticing — so en. 
ticing that they might have induced a man 
to waver. But Napoleon had been ap 
enemy to my country: I could not come 
to terms with him. I left Bar-sur- Aube, 
without a passport, at break of day on the 
29th of May, and the same night an officer 
sent by him, arrived there to conduct me 
to his presence. My escape was so pre- 
cipitate, that I lost even my baggage, anid 
set foot on the Swiss territory just as the 
Gendarmes, who were in pursuit of me, 
had come within pistol-shot.”’ 


The exploits of this venerated cham- 
pion of a holy cause, during the war of 
liberty, are more fresh in general re- 
membrarce. Relative to these, how- 
ever, we will extract the brief particu- 
lars he has supplied us with relative to 
the siege of-Seo de Urgel: 

** In this blockade, which lasted 74 days, 
against a numerous, fanatical, and resolute 
garrison, whose provisions and ammunition 
were immense ; without one single cannon 
to oppose to 46 mounted pieces of artillery; 
in a miserable and barren country; in the 
sharpest and most rigorous season; My 
men almost naked, and sometimes even 
without a due supply of food, caused by 
the difficulty of communication; having 
to cover an extremely rugged and long 
line, for doing which six times the number 
of men would scarcely be sufficient; and, 
lastly, presenting to the world the extra- 
ordinary example of the besiegers being 
of the same number as the besieged; still 
in the end constancy and heroism were vit- 
torious, and 600 profligates and robbers 
taken out of the prisons, who formed the 
greater part of the faction of the ringleader 
Romagosa, the defender of the at 
of Urgel, expiated their crimes on ‘ 
morning of the evacuation, by their deat 
upon the field.” 


Briefly and simply as the facts of his 
situation at Barcelona, the final scene 
of his patriotic exertions, are describe: 
in p. 93, they are such as cannot . 
deeply to affect the generous heart. 
Deprived of many of his brave aed 
panions in arms, who were either = 
or made prisoners; stretched on the 
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if decrepitude and disease, brought 
ypon him by the fatigues and incle- 
mencies to which he had been exposed ; 

tend, at the same time, 


he had to con 
«with the strength of the enemy with- 


and his manceuvres and intrigues 
yithin; with the enthusiasm of some 
and the dejection of others ; and, lastly, 
sith the most urgent and absolute 
want.” Almost destitute of all pecu- 
nary resources; cut off from all com- 
munication with the Government, even 
while that government could yet be 
sid to exist, the army remaining with 
him reduced to about 6,000 men, his 
constancy and firmness enabled him 
not only to inflict frequent retribution 
on the besiegers, by repeated sallies, 
but to preserve public tranquillity, li- 
berty, and national independence, with- 
inthe sphere of his command, to the 


last extremity : 

“ At last, when the Constitutional Go- 
vernment was dissolved, with the Cortes ; 
the King restored to absolute power ; and 
when the enemy’s army, reinforced by the 
oth corps, under the command of Marshal 
Lauriston, was threatening a formidable 
siege to the only places in Cataluna which 
coutinued to defend themselves, Barcelona, 
Tarragona, and Hostalrich ; what was to 
vedone? ‘To prolong the defence of them 
Was next to impossible ; hope there was 
lone; and to bury ourselves in their ruins 
was absolutely useless. These strong and 
afflicting motives obliged me to conclude 
with Marshal Moncey, for the occupation 
of those three places, the treaty of the Ist 
of November, 1823; a treaty worthy of 
the brave men of the First Army of Opera- 
tions, worthy of the inhabitants of those 
Cities, and which may be ranked among the 
most honourable on record. According to 
's stipulations, the French brig of war Le 
Cuirassier, was placed at my disposal, to 
convey me, together with the officers and 
individuals that were able to follow me, to 
whatever port of England I should fix 
upon: and having embarked-with them on 
the night of the 7th of November, and re- 
relving every attention during the voyage, 
I arrived at Plymouth, where I janded on 
the 30th of that month, amidst expressions 
of public feeling as flattering as they were 
‘uprising to me. The same were after- 
Wards lavished on me at every place where 
happened to be known till my arrival in 
ondon, which I entered, and inhabited 
for the first four days without any one 

mowing it.’’ 

We shall conclude our extracts, as 
the exiled hero and patriot himself con- 
cludes, with a passage that must give a 
Proud, though melancholy, satisfaction 
‘0 every truly British heart. 

“ Recovered now from al! my physical 


out, 








sufferings, I bear up with my second emi- 
gration in this capital; where, notwith- 
standing the desire I feel, and have re- 
peatedly expressed, of living in an obscure 
and retired manner, I still continue to re- 
ceive increasing marks of attention, honour, 
and regard, and to experience uninterrupt- 
edly those traits of nobleness, of generosity 
and virtue, which are peculiar to a free and 
a great people.” 
te” ee 

Historicat Nores respecting the In- 

pDIANS Of Norta America. By T, 

Hackett, Esq. In 1 vol. large 8vo. 


T is not to be understood that this 
work is a compilation of notes, 
made from a journal, during a residence 
or travels of Mr. Halkett among the 
Indians, but extracts made from the 
works of the various missionaries (with 
one or two exceptions) that have taken 
up their abode among them; and three- 
fourths of these are from the earliest 
visitors. So that, as far as they tend 
to shew the mistaken means, at first 
adopted by governments, and indivi+ 
duals, to civilize and instruct our un- 
fortunate brethren, they have a certain 
degree of interest. But it is to be la- 
mented, that Mr. H. had not confined 
himself more to the present methods 
resorted to for the furtherance of this 
great end. It is true that he clearly 
evinces to us, that the means hereto- 
fore tried have failed, and that after a 
lapse of 300 years, a most numerous, 
happy, and, in their wild-wood sove- 
reignty, powerful people, are reduced 
to about 50,000 souls—a fifth part of 
which, notwithstanding all the efforts 
of the French and English Govern- 
ments, colonists and missionaries, have 
received no more civilization than the 
doubtful name of Christian has be- 
stowed upon them: we say doubtful 
—because the docile, tractable, and 
yielding habits of these people (partly 
natural, and partly owing to their cer- 
tain knowledge, from experience, of the 
exterminating power which our civili- 
zation has given us over them) lead 
them often to make professions, and 
listen to and acknowledge doctrines 
which, among themselves, they laugh 
at, and deny. To shew how far their 
condescension, their politeness, or their 
olicy will lead them, we may quote 
the following passage from the work ; 

“ Jt has been already noticed, that the 
first mission of the Jesuits into the interior 
country was in the year 1634; and, with 
regard to the result of their early exertions, 
we cannot refer to a better authority than 
Charlevoix. ‘ The Indians have been “~* 
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to attend our churches,’ says he, ‘ for years 
together, with an assiduity and solemnity 
which made it be supposed they entertained 
a sincere desire to learn and embrace the 
truths of Christianity: but they would sud- 
denly refrain from coming to church, say- 
ing coolly to the missionary, ‘ You had no 
one to pray with you; I took compassion 
upon you in your solitude, and kept you 
company. Others at present are willing 
to render you the same service, I there- 
fore take my leave.” This fact, Charlevoix 
says, he learned from a missionary, to 
whom the circumstance happened at Mi- 
chillimakinac ; and that he also had read, 
in some of their accounts, that several of 
the Indians had even carried their com- 
plaisance so far as to request and receive 
the rites of baptism, performing for some 
time the Christian duties; after which 
they declared they had done all this only 
to please the priest, who was pressing them 
to change their religion.” —Hist. de la 
Nouvelle France, liv. vy. 


The commencement of this volume 
tends to place the Indian character in 
a far more humane and superior light 
than our philanthropic civilizers of ig- 
norant savages would give them credit 
for. It represents them as being a 
brave, candid, generous, hospitable, and 
peaceful people, highly intellectual, pa- 
tiently enduring the worst of privations, 
affectionate husbands and fathers, and 
extremely ingenious; these qualities, it 
must be recollected, are allowed them 
by those who have lived among them 
for years. And why not then have left 
them so? they were then most happy. 
— But no—our zeal for the salvation of 
their souls, or the possession of their 
soil, made us ardent to undertake their 
civilization and conversion, and mark 
the means we took : 


“In the year 1789, the American Gene- 
ral Knox gave an entertainment at New 
York, to a number of Indian chiefs, sa- 
chems, and warriors. Before dinner, se- 
veral of these walked from the apartment, 
where they were assembled, to the balcony 
in front of the house, from which there was 
a commanding view of the city and its har- 
bour, of the East and North Rivers, and 
of the island upon which New York now 
stands, and which, at the first settlement of 
the Dutch, got the name of Manhattan. 
On returning into the room, the Indians 
seemed dejected, and their principal chief 
more so than therest. This was observed 
by General Knox, who kindly asked if any 
thing had happened to distress him. ‘ Bro- 
ther,’ replied the chief, ‘ I will tell you. I 
have been looking at your beautiful city, 
the great water, your fine country, and I 
see how happy you all are. But then, I 
could not help thinking that this fine coun- 


try, and this great water, w. 

Our ancestors lived here ; joo 4 
as their own in peace; it was the git f 
the Great Spirit to them and their chil. 
dren. At length the White people a. 
In a great canoe. They asked only to |e 
them tie it to a tree, that the waters might 
not carry it away. They then said that 
some of their people were Sick, and the 
asked permission to land them and a 
them under the shade of the trees: The 
ice afterwards came, and they could not go 
away. They then begged a piece ef ground 
to build wigwams for the winter ; this we 
granted. They then asked for some com 
to keep them from starving: we furnished 
it to them, and they promised to depar 
when the ice was gone. When the ice 
was gone, we told them they must now 
depart; but they pointed to their big guns 
reund their wigwams, and said they would 
stay; and we could not make them go 
away. Afterwards more came. They 
brought with them intoxicating and de- 
structive liquors, of which the Indians be- 
came very fond. They persuaded us to 
sell them some land; and, finally, they 
drove us back, from time to time, into the 
wilderness. They have destroyed thie 
game; our people have wasted away ; and 
now we live miserable and wretched, while 
the White people are enjoying our fine and 
beautiful country. It is this, Brother, that 
makes me sorry.’”’ 


But mark the moral consequences of 
our civilized intercourse: 


“‘ Of the numerous vices imported from 
the Old World into the New, there 1s 
none which has proved so great a scourge 
to the Indians as the intemperate use of 
spirituous liquors. To the French, the 
Dutch, the Swedes, the British, and, 10 
later times, to the Americans of the United 
States, have the North American Indians 
been indebted for the pernicious effects 
which intoxicating liquors have produced 
among them. é 

“ That the baneful and destructive sy> 
tem of disposing of spirits to the J . 
had always prevailed in full force, 1s — 
be controverted ; and the practice not ony 
tended to increase their natural ferocity 
time of war, but to prevent their 4 
ment in time of peace. Those who : 
witnessed the effects of intoxication © J 
upon Europeans, can scarcely form on ‘ 
quate notion of the frenzy with Ww: 
North American Indian is infu 
under the influence of quer ch 
state, every savage passion, W" ’ 
or habit ion implanted in him, 3s let "* 
He will then, with equal indir ict 
the blood of friend or foe; will wn 
his nearest and dearest heeagesor wg 4° sas 
dering without compunction, oF the 
cause of offence, his parents, his 
his wife, or his offspring. rilagand shea 
insanity Bas passed, and the U soretel 
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men, upon these occasions, often take 
away the guns, hatchets, daggers, and 


wretch has recovered his reason, he la- 
ments in vain the misery which his own 
fury has entailed upon him; but while he 
justly ascribes to the European the blame 
of having supplied him with what caused 
such desolation, he will not scruple to 
gize the first opportunity of again obtain- 
ing it, and plunging with headlong infa- 
tuation into new scenes of riot and blood- 
shed. 
“ The French missionary Le Jeune, in 
one of his early reports from Canada to the 
superior of his order in France, observes, 
‘Our interpreter told me, that the Indians, 
belonging to a tribe, of whom one is now 
in prison for killing a Frenchman, re- 
proach us extremely; saying it was the 
liquor, not the Indian, that committed the 
murder. ‘ Send your wine and brandy to 
prison,’ they exclaimed, ‘ it is these, and 
not we, who do the mischief.’’ In the 
report for the subsequent year, the same 
missionary remarks: ‘ Since the arrival of 
the Europeans the Indians have become 
such drunkards, that although they perceive 
very clearly that the use of spirituous li- 
quor is depopulating their country, and, 
although they themselves complain of this, 
yet they cannot abstain from drinking it. 
They die in great numbers in consequence ; 
and indeed I am surprised that many of 
them resist its mortal effects so long as 
they do; because, if you give to a couple 
of Indians two or three bottles of brandy, 
they will sit down, and without eating any 
thing, will drink, the one after the other, 
till they have emptied the contents of the 
whole.’ At another place, he observes: 

There are many orphans among these 
people, for since they have addicted them- 
selves to the use of spirituous liquors, there 
Is great mortality among them ; and these 
poor children are dispersed among the 
cabins of their relations, by whom they are 
taken care of as if they were their own 
offspring.’ ” 

“ Boucher, who long held the situation 
of governor of Three Rivers, in Canada, 
remarks, that ‘ Those Indians who have 
communication with the Europeans, almost 
always become drunkards; which causes 
much mischief amongst us, many of those 
who had been converted having again re- 
lapsed. The Jesuit fathers have done all 
in their power to check the evil. The 
Savages drink for the sole purpose of be- 
Coming intoxicated ; and when once they 
begin, they would part with every thing 
they possess for a bottle of brandy in order 
to get drunk.” Monsieur Denys, who was 
governor of a large district towards the 
mouth of the river St. Lawrence, and 
Nova Scotia, thus expresses himself on the 
Same subject :—*‘ In their drinking enter- 
tainments, they are never satisfied unless 
they get completely and brutally intoxi- 
cated; and they think they eannot have 
had enough without having beat and 
knocked each other to pieces. The wo- 


knives. This they are allowed to do if 
the drinking has not begun, otherwise the 
women would not venture to go into 
their cabins. When they have thus taken 
away the weapons, the women sometimes 
go into the woods, where they conceal 
themselves, with their children, not ven- 
turing to appear until the effects of the 
debauch is past ; and in the course of which 
the men generally fight and beat each other 
with the poles that support their bark tents 
or lodges.’ ” 


Then we have introduced the small- 
pox, and that, with the aid we hu- 
manely lent one nation (by our forces) 
to exterminate another, to us, entirely 
unoffending party; and the Christian 
use we made (as spies) of those ser- 
vants of God that were admitted among 
them, as messengers of peace, to teach 
them the way to Him; has urged on 
pretty effectually the civilizing work of 
extermination. And thus it is that 
innumerable tribes of our fellow-beings, 
who covered a space of many thousands 
of miles, are, in the year 1825, reduced 
(and are reducing daily, more and more), 
to 50,000. Good God, what — is the popu- 
lation of a continent reduced to 50,000— 
to less than the number of the inhabi- 
tants of some of our suburbian parishes. 
Is it thus we proffer them a religion 
of peace and benevolence, and profess 
to teach them brotherly love and good 
will to all, and point them the path to 
heaven? We boast that that religion 
has civilized Europe; and that the pu- 
rity of it, among ourselves, has made 
us more powerful and civilized than all 
other nations; and yet, with the words 
of that religion in our mouths, and with 
the profession of diffusing its blessings 
among poor ignorant savages, not con- 
version but depopulation has marked 
our footsteps: nor ours alone—the 
states of North America continue to 
follow, in their national independence, 
the example we taught them in their 
state of colonization. 

But we will let Dr. Morse, in his 
Indian Report to, the American Go- 
vernment in 1820, shew the state to 
which cur suffering brethren are re- 
duced; and the remembrance they have 
of the causes of their desolation. 


“ It cannot be doubted, indeed, but that 
the Indians, for successive generations, 
have looked upon the Whites as a fraudu- 
lent, unjust, and immoral race ; preaching 
what they did not practice, and overreach- 
ing their red brethren upon every occasion, 


and by all the means in their power. We 
need 
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need not, therefore, be surprised to find 
that the Indians do not scruple, even at 
the present day, to express, through their 
chiefs, their decided reluctance to receive 
the instructions of the missionaries: and 
this fact ought to operate as an indispen- 
sable ground for using the utmost caution 
in every endeavour to convert them. 

“‘ There is a passage in Dr. Morse’s In- 
dian Report to the American Government, 
which appears closely connected with this 
subject. The zealous and benevolent feel- 
ings of that writer have naturally made 
him very sanguine with regard to the mca- 
sures he has suggested for the improve- 
ment of the Indians; but can it escape 
observation, that in the very first speech 
which he addressed to them in conse- 
quence of his mission (in June 1820), 
while he was holding out to that unfortu- 
nate race his cheering prospects of the fu- 
ture, most melancholy—may we not add 
most galling—were the truths told to them 
of the past ! 

*** Brothers, your father, the President 
of the United States, with whom I have 
conversed on the present state of the In- 
dians who live under his jurisdiction, and 
with many pious Christians also, far and 
near, are thinking of you for good; and are 
now engaged in devising together the best 
means to promote your welfare. We per- 
ceive that your numbers and your strength 
are diminishing; that, from being a nu- 
merous and powerful people, spread over a 
wide and fertile country, in which was 
plenty of game for your support, you have 
become few and feeble; that you possess 
but small tracts of land, compared with 
what your fathers possessed; and your 
game, on which you formerly depended 
upon for your support, is gone. We see 
that there is no place on earth where you 
and your brethren can go and dwell, un- 
molested, in the state in which your fa- 
thers lived. We see that you cannot many 
years longer live in any part of the United 
States in the hunter-state. The white 
people will push their settlements in every 
direction, and destroy your game and take 
away your best lands. You have not 
strength to defend yourselves, were you 
disposed to make war with the white peo- 
ple: they have become too powerful to be 
resisted, or restrained in their course. 

“* In these circumstances, your father, 
the president, and the good white people, 
extensively feel for you. We perceive that 
you are cast down and discouraged, that 
you are perplexed, and know not what to 
do. Your situation, and that of your red 
brethren generally, has lately excited an 
unusual interest. Iam authorised to say 
to you, that the American nation, the civil 
as well as the religious part of it, are now 
ready to extend to you the hand of sincere 
friendship, to aid you in rising from your 
depressed state; and in the best ways 
which can be devised, to save you from 


that ruin which seems inevitable in 
present course, and to cause you to das 
with us all the blessings, both ciyi me 
religious, which we ourselves enjoy. We 
fully believe, from the recent events of 
Providence, that God has great blessings in 
store. for you and the rest of your 
brethren in our country, if you will accept 
them: and that you may yet ‘see good 
days, according to the days in which you 
have seen evil.” This is our most ardent 
desire. Let not then your spirits sink 
within you. Hope in God, who is able to 
save and to bless you. ‘Trust in him and 
he will not leave you, but will be the 
health of your countenance, a refuge from 
all your troubles, a present help in time of 
need.’ ”’ 

The result of this conference was by 
no means satisfactory. Captain Poi- 
lard, indeed (a chief of the mock-con- 
verted Senecas), acknowledged, that 
such was their situation that they must 
have the gospel; and stated, that 
“houses for religious worship, and for 
schools, were built among them for 
their use; and that when once built 
they remain.” But Saguoaha, or Red- 
Jacket, refused to give an immediate 
answer; but some months after trans- 
mitted to the governor and state of 
New York a speech, in which the fol- 
lowing are some of the grievances con- 
plained of : 


“ The first subject to which we would 
calk the attention of the governor, is the 
depredation daily committed by the white 
people upon the most valuable timber on 
our reservations. This has been a subject 
of complaint for many years: but now, and 
particularly at this season of the year, it has 
become an alarming evil, and calls for the 
immediate interposition of the governor 
our behalf. ie 

“ Our next subject of complaint is the 
frequent theft of our horses and cattle by 
the whites, and their habit of taking and 
using them when they please, and without 
our leave. These are evils which seem 10 
increase upon us, and call loudly for re- 
dress. 

“ Another evil arising from the — 
of the whites upon us, and our unavoidable 
communication with them, is the reg 
with which our Indians are thrown — 
gaol, and that too for the most wre 
causes. This is very galling to our Z 
ings, and should not be allowed 
extent to which our white on cel 
order to gratify their bad passions, 
carry this practice. ' 

“Tn re hunting and fishing, 00 = 
are greatly interrupted: our pay 
stolen from the trees where we have oo 
it to be reclaimed after the chase; 
hunting camps have been fired into, 
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permitted to pursue the deer in 
xsts which were so lately our 


longer be 
those foré 


own. ‘The fish which, in the Buffalo and 
Tonnewanto Creeks, used to supply us 
with food, are now, by the dams and other 
obstructions of the white people, prevented 
from multiplying, and we are almost en- 
tirely deprived of that accustomed suste- 
pance. 2 

« Qur great father, the president, has 
recommended to our young men to be in- 
justrious, to plough, and to sow. ‘This 
we have done, and we are thankful for the 
advice, and for the means he has afforded 
us of carrying it into effect: we are hap- 
pier in consequence of it. 

“ But another thing recommended to us 
has created great confusion amongst us, 
and is making us a quarrelsome and divided 
people; and that is the introduction of 
preachers into our nation. ‘These Black- 
robes* contrive to get consent of some of 
the Indians to preach among us; and 
whenever this is the case, confusion and 
disorder are sure to follow, and the en- 
eroachment of the whites upon our land is 
the invariable consequence. The governor 
must not think hard of me for speaking 
thus of the preachers. I have observed 
their progress, and when I look back to 
see what has taken place of old, I perceive 
that whenever they came among the In- 
dians, they were forerunners of their dis- 
persion; that they introduced the white 
people on their lands, by whom they were 
tobbed and plundered of their property ; 
and that the Indians were sure to dwindle 
and decrease, and be driven back, in pro- 
portion to the number of preachers that 
came among them.”’ 

“When Mr. Mahew, about the middle 
of the seventeenth century, requested per- 
mission of a Narraganset sachem to preach 
tohis Indians, the chief replied, —‘ Go and 
feach the English to be good first.’ ~ And 
when Dr. Boudinot, a corresponding mem- 
ber of the Scottish Society for the Propa- 
gation of Christianity, made a similar at- 
tempt in the Delaware nation, the chiefs 
teplied, that ‘ when the whites had re- 
Stored their black people to freedom and 
happiness, the red men would listen to 
their missionaries.’ ” 

Mr. Halkett next alludes to the mis- 
taken efforts of our missionaries to 
convert the Indians; and clearly shews 
that if they really wish to lead these 
blind people to a knowledge of Jesus 

hrist, all sects must co-operate; the 
Catholic must not anathematize the 
rotestants, and the Protestant must 
hot traduce and ridicule the Catholics, 
and then the poor savage will not reply 
to the instructions of the missionary, 


.” The usual Indian appellation for the 
Missionaries, 
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“ How can I agree with you when you 
do not agree among yourselves 2?” But 
if it is only devout submission to the 
will of God they wish to teach them, 
the following prayer of a miserable In- 
dian, after the loss of his wife and 
child, might shew that they are not, oi 
themselves, of necessity, very much out 
of the way of truth : 

** O Great Spirit, who governest the Sun 
and the Moon, who created the elk, the 
otter, and the beaver, be appeased, and do 
not any longer continue enraged against 
me. Be content with the misfortunes I 
have suffered. I had a wife—thou hast 
taken her from me. I had a child, whom 
I loved as myself—it is gone, for so was 
thy pleasure. Is that not enough? Be- 
stow on me henceforward as much good 
as I now experience evil; or, if thou art 
not satisfied with what I now suffer, make 
me die, for in this state Ican live nolonger.”’ 

But we will conclude (our space not 
permitting further extracts), by recom- 
mending the book itself to the attention 
of our readers, as replete with interest 
and fruitful of instruction, with respect 
to the very different system which must 
be pursued, if ever we hope effectually 
to introduce either Christianity or civi- 
lization among these almost extermi- 
nated natives of the woods and wilds of 
America. <a 

For the Monthly Magazine. 
OricinaL Account of PERNAMBUCO, in 
the Brazits; from a Manuscript 

“ Voyage to the Brazils and Mediter- 

ranean,” performed in the year 1810. 

HE great jealousy which the Portu- 
guese have observed, from time 
immemorial, in all their commercial 
dealings, has ever induced them to pro- 
hibit foreigners visiting this coast; and, 
before the period when the Prince Re- 
gent emigrated, with his court, to Rto 
Janeiro, if any foreign vessel was dis- 
covered upon it, she was liable to con- 
fiscation, and her crew to imprisonment. 
But, since this has taken place, as man- 
kind in general go from one extreme to 
the other, we have had free access to all 
their ports; and, to say the truth, we 
are now allowed, like the Jews in Tur- 
key, to monopolize nearly the whole of 
their trade, even the coasting part of it. 
Previous to this event, we were SO little 
acquainted with the Brazils, that, in 
most of our maps, this place 1s called 
** Olinda, or Pernambuco,” though they 
are, in fact, two separate and distinct 
places,—the first a city, and the second 
a populous town, distant from each 
other at least three miles. 
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Pernambuco is a large and populous 
town, containing about 60,000 people, 
and carries on a great foreign and do- 
mestic trade. The coast near it is very 
low; and the country, well clothed with 
woods in perpetual verdure, contrasted 
with the white cottages scattered along 
the shore, the Indians fishing in their 
jungadas or canoes, and the beautiful 
serene sky, afford to the European, as 
he approaches it, a most pleasing pro- 
spect. The town stands on a great ex- 
tent of ground, and many of the houses 
are well built, chiefly of stone. The 
streets are wide and spacious, the 
churches are truly magnificent, and the 
images they contain are immensely valu- 
able. It is supposed that the religious 
form one-eighth part of the population, 
and of the continual crowd passing 
through the streets, they make no small 
portion. These people are dressed ac- 
cording to the orders they profess, Car- 
thusians, Greyfriars, &c. One af these 
orders, the Carmelites, is particularly 
distinguishable, not only by being exter- 
nally clothed very well, but by their fair 
round bellies, which appear to be, in 
general, well lined, and much of the 
same cut with that of Sir John Falstaff: 
Nearly half of the inhabitants are slaves 
imported from Angola, who are very 
humanely treated by the Portuguese, 
and make good and faithful servants. 
There is a market appropriated pur- 
posely to these unfortunate beings, 
where two or three hundred are com- 
monly seen huddled together, squatted 
on their hams like monkies, and com- 
pletely in cuerpo. They are thus ex- 
posed for sale, having been previously 
rubbed over with a species of oil, which 
gives them a glossy appearance ; and, in 
addition, are decorated with bead neck- 
laces and bracelets, to set them off to 
advantage. They seem to regard white 
people as a superior sort of beings, and 
look on one as he passes with a most 
vacant stare. Pernambuco stands on 
two islands, and is connected together 
by two bridges, one of which is a most 
beautiful structure, built by the Dutch, 
when they took this place from the 
Portuguese, in 1670. It consists of 
fifteen arches, under which runs a strong 
and rapid river, that comes many hun- 
dred miles down the country. On either 
side of this bridge are shops full of 
European merchandize, particularly Eng- 
lish manufactures, or, as they are called 
by the Portuguese, “‘fazendas Inglesas.” 
It is only in the middle that a person 
knows he is on a bridge. He then 


beholds an Opening, which duri 
day, is often full of Passengers ng the 
the cool refreshing breeze that 
down the river, and enjoyine ieee 
spect, which, from this spot is tru 
delightful. -The river is seen windin 
up as far as Olinda, which js seated 
a hill. On either bank are beantif 
white cottages, intermixed with man- 
grove and cocoa-trees, and fruitful vine. 
yards. - The Indians are seen paddling 
down the river, with their unwieldy 
canoes; the fishermen on the peach 
drying their nets: while Nature, dis. 
playing her gayest verdure, gives alto. 
gether a coup-@’eil which it is impossi- 
ble to describe. The other is a yer 
long wooden bridge, in which there is 
nothing at all remarkable, more than 
being quite open to the breeze down 
the river; on which account it is much 
resorted to in the evening, especially by 
the English. 
Most of the houses in Pernambuco 
are lofty ; and, instead of glass windows, 
have green lattices, which have a pretty 
effect, especially as all their houses are 
white, and frequently surrounded with 
beautiful evergreens. Ali these windows 
are prominent, not unlike the Eliza- 
bethan windows seen in some of our old 
country towns, During the morning, 
the better sort of Portuguese are seen 
leaning out of them, mufiled up in their 
long cloaks, and exhibiting a genuine 
picture of indolence. They never live 
on the ground-floor, which is commonly 
used for cellars or shops. The ladies 
are only seen towards the evening, peep- 
ing through the lattices, very few ever 
appearing in the streets, and then closely 
veiled, and in a kind of curtained han- 
mock, carried by two slaves on a long 
pole. They are remarkably partial to 
the English, which occasions much jea- 
lousy; though I do not think the Porte- 
euese are so much addicted to this 
passion as they are represented to be. 
There are a good many coffee-houses 
here, which are known by a small round 
board with Casa de Caffé written upor 
it. The principal one is kept bya priest 
and is the common resort of all the 
merchants, serving them as an exchange. 
Good wine, sangaree, and a tolerable 
breakfast, can be procured here at F 
hours of the day; and the billiard an 
backgammon tables are well frequente¢, 
especially on a Sunday. “th 
The Portuguese merchants are Mm 
and respectable. In all their transactions, 
payment is made at the time of purchase: 


they have no idea of credit. at 
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hants are young men, sent 
nut as agents from houses in England: 
rhey are a very Wild set. It always 
appeared a mystery to me, how tiey 
vontrived to live in such a gay style on 
striding commission; but I have inva- 
ably remarked, that English agents 
abroad live much superior to their em- 
overs at home; and, while the latter 
become bankrupts, they, in general, get 
rich. 
The harbour of Pernambuco is won- 
lerfully convenient. It is formed by a 
natural pier, extending, in a direct line, 
many miles: this is a coral reef, so 
exactly straight and even, that one 
would almost imagine it the work of 
at. The vessels lie alorgside each 
other, in tiers, moored head and stern, 
about half pistol-shot from the shore, 
and close to this reef, which, at high- 
water spring tides, is nearly on a level 
with the surface of the sea, and forms 
an excellent barrier. This place is in 
lat, 8° South ; consequently, the heat is 
excessive, the thermometer frequently 
being at 90° in the shade. During the 
night it is always calm, with a good deal 
of lightning, About nine in the morn- 
ing, the sea-breeze comes gradually in, 
which is strongest about noon, when by 
degrees it dies away into a calm, that 
generally takes place towards sunset. 
Pernambuco is very well fortified in 
appearance, but it would in reality make 
4 poor resistance. No one can conceive 
such a set of ragged fellows as their 
soldiers, no two of whom are dressed in 
the same uniform. An officer on duty, 
with his guard, would form an admirable 
group for such a pencil as Hogarth’s. 
They can raise about 5,000 military, 
comprizing the militia; however, the 
greatest part of these are blacks. 
he governor of Pernambuco is gene- 
rally a Portuguese nobleman, and lives 
In great state. A new one comes every 
two or three years from Rio Janeiro. 
The churches at Pernambuco are very 
large buildings; they contain some ex~- 
cellent paintings, and each of them has 
a number of chancels, or chapels, dedi- 
cated to particular saints, which on cer- 
tain days are ornamented with flowers. 
They are quite open, having no pews, 
and the people either stand or kneel. 
All are very richly furnished. One large 
consecrated lamp is continually burning 
Over the high altar, and also a great 
number of tapers in candlesticks, about 
seven or eight feet high, some of them 
of massy silver. 
these candles at noon- 
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day has a curious 


The glimmering of 
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and rather solemn etiect. The doors 
are generally open, and a good many 
people are seen on their knees at pray- 
ers before the different saints, others 
receiving the sacrament, some confess- 
ing, and padres (priests) gliding from 
one door to anothey, or traversing, with 
a silent sanctified deportment, the dif- 
ferent parts of the church. ‘Ihe con- 
fessional chairs, of which there are gene- 
rally six or eight in a church, are made 
very large and high, so that the priest 
is not seen. Those who wish to con- 
fess (mostly women) go singly, and 
kneeling down opposite a lattice-work 
in the side of it, ease their burthened 
consciences, and get absolution. Besides 
the church itself, there are always, under 
the same roof, apartments for the padres, 
in which they have their cells, and a 
large room, where they dine together. 
There are numbers of helpless old 
women, who live constantly in the 
churches, and are subsisted by what is 
left at the tables of the priests, who 
have the character of being very hospi- 
table to foreigners: for a trifling sum 
they will not only shew the relics of 
their churches, but also where the most 
beautiful and courteous ladies reside. 

I cannot say how the religious are 
supported, but great numbers are always 
seen in the streets, dressed in their 
robes, soliciting alms; for which pure 
yose, they carry a small square box, 
with the figure of Christ, or some par- 
ticular saint, painted upon it. I ob- 
served, that notwithstanding they con- 
sider the English as heretics, they do 
not scruple to return a benediction for 
their money; and if a Portuguese and 
an Englishman are standing together in 
the street, they will never fail to accost 


the Englishman first. In every street 
there are different images of the Virgin 
Mary and the saints, which on particular 
days are exposed to view, superbly illu- 
minated with a number of large candles. 
About eight in the evening, the children 
in the neighbourhood assembie round 
\ has a 


them, and sing hymns: this 
pleasing effect, especially as they keep 
time with great exactness, and have a 
,erson to direct them, who rings @ little 
bell whilst they are singing particular 
arts. 
ici every day, about ten in the 
morning, and seven in the evening, at 
the tolling of a bell, every thing in an 
instant is at a stand. Men, women, and 
children, whether 1n the streets or the 
houses, instantly pull off their hats, 
cross themselves, and say a short prayer. 
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This continues about a minute. At the 
second tolling, every thing goes on again 
as usual, During this time a particular 
part of the mass is being performed in 
the grand church. Although this fas a 
striking effect, the positions, people are 
sometimes caught in, are very ludicrous: 
it appears almost the instantaneous ef- 
fect of magic. It was my good fortune 
to be there during Lent, which is most 
rigidly observed. The illuminations on 
the churches, fireworks and processions, 
during Easter, surpass any thing of the 
kind I ever heard of: it is impossible 
not to be sensibly struck with the im- 
mense value of the images displayed on 
the occasion. 

Whenever a slave happens to die 
before he is baptised, they do not allow 
him burial, but his body is thrown down 
on the sea shore, a little below the 
town, where it is left a prey to bustards 
and wild beasts. In a walk along the 
beach to Olinda, I saw no less than five 
of these bodies laying a little above high 
water mark; the birds flock round 
them like the crows in England round 
a dead horse. 

The Portuguese have but few amuse- 
ments. The principal one I saw, was 


the theatre, which was only opened one 
night, when the Governor honoured it 


with his presence. A number of sol- 
diers patroled the different parts of the 
house to preserve order. Every thing 
passed on very well, until about the 
middle, when a song being feebly en- 
cored by two or three Portuguese in 
the pit, an officer ordered silence in a 
very peremptory voice, which not ac- 
cording with the ideas of some English 
captains, they resumed the cry of encore, 
in which most of the Portuguese (thus 
encouraged) ventured to join. A com- 
motion took place—the play finished— 
the guard was called in, through which 
our countrymen effected a safe retreat, 
leaving their allies in the pit to be sur 
rounded, made prisoners, and carried to 
the guard-house. The next day they 
were released by the Governor, who 
graciously condescended to pardon 
them. The theatre was never re- 
opened, 

Pernambuco is seated on very low 
ground, and quite surrounded by water, 
consequently intermittent rivers are very 
common. There is only one hospital, 
which consists of a very large room, 
with about thirty beds on each side, 
filled with wretches suffering under the 
most loathsome diseases. A man stands 
at the door to solicit the charity of pas- 
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sengers. When a patient dies, he is | id 
on a table, with a plate on his ee 
for money to bury him; there are often 
four or five bodies at a time Gr 
numbers of slaves die, of the small- “ 
on their first importation, and stil] a 
from the fever. The country, a few 
miles from the town, is full’ of thick 
impenetrable woods, dreadfully infested 
with wild beasts and reptiles, esnecially 
snakes, for the bite of which there is no 
cure, but death inevitably follows in a 
few hours. 

This country also abounds with the 
most beautiful birds, some of which are 
as red as scarlet, and sing delightfully, 
Macaws and parrots are also very com- 
mon, nearly every house having one or 
two at the door, and as they often set 
each other a chattering through a whole 
street, they make such a din that an 
Englishman would think he had got into 
a Welch market. In regard to the 
fishes on this coast, they are very nu- 
merous. The river, near Pernambuco, 
abounds with alligators, which are often 
very destructive; and that extraordinary 
fish the torpedo is frequently caught 
here. The electric power is so strong 
in this fish, that even the line, that 
catches him, conveys a slight shock. 

linda is seated on a small hill, on 
the summit of which is a large monas- 
tery. The town is small, and though 
most of the merchants of Pernambuco 
have seats here, it is nevertheless very 
thinly peopled. The houses are beau- 
tiful white buildings, interspersed with 
delightful gardens; rising as they do, 
one above another, on the side of the 
hill, it is seen a great way off at sea. 
It contains little more than two monas- 
teries and 2 nunnery, with a few poor 
people dependent on them. The church 
of the monastery on the hill bemg open, 
we entered to view its curiosities. In 
the middle of it lay the body of a black 
woman for interment. The images and 
gilt cornices were very grand. = 
can have no possible conception of the 
magnificence some of these places ex- 
hibit. ‘We observed a large curtain that 
concealed something—we wished to see 
it—the slave who attended us at first 
hesitated, but on looking round, 
perceiving none of the padres near, n 
ventured to draw itup. It was 4 7 ; 
valuable crucifix of gold, as large a5 li ” 
whilst describing its value, a priest ne 
in—the slave, struck with terror, fe e 
his knees, and implored his — a 
perceived it was of no avail, and t " ne 
fore had recourse to artifice ‘0 _* 


en 









the poor fellow a flogging. I told him I 
yas a Roman Catholic, and by good 
artune I had a gold cross for a brooch 
‘, my bosom, I showed it him; on 
vhich he pardoned the slave, and shewed 
ys all that we had not previously seen, 


"4 especially some exquisite paintings on 
tek religious subjects. You cannot imagine 
ed 4 more romantic situation, or one which 
lly commands a more lovely prospect than 
= this monastery, especially the church, 
a which is the highest object on this 

part of the coast, and is visible far at 
he sea, The Portuguese are an honest 
“te well-behaved people, remarkably at- 
ly, tached to the English, but they are 
- passionate in the extreme, and murders 
4 are very common—not for plunder, but 
rn revenge, or on sudden quarrel. One 
™ day I witnessed one of these take place, 
“ which almost chilled my blood. Hap- 
. pening to go down to the cotton wharf, 
‘ Isaw two men fighting; one of them 
"1 gave the other a severe blow on the 
: breast, which exasperated him so much, 
. that he immediately drew a knife and 
cut his adversary across the abdomen. 
: The unfortunate man expired in about 
| five minutes, while the assassin took 


sanctuary in a neighbouring church, and 
in about a week afterwards I saw him 
looking at some English hardware in a 
shop window. It is too expensive for 
any one to undertake to bring a criminal 
to Justice for a capital crime, and if he 
has taken sanctuary it is of no use. 
The Portuguese are sober, and tolerably 
industrious. Their seamen are remark- 
ably good and faithful, and for English 
merchants, preferable to any other fo- 
reigners, The produce of the Brazils 
consists of gold, silver, diamonds, sugar, 
cotton, hides, ipecacuanha, sarsaparilla, 
fustic, rum, molasses, coffee, ginger, and 
many other valuable commodities ;_ but 
the greater part of these articles are not 
Importable into England, on account of 
ourWest-Indian possessions,the produce 
of which is nearly similar, but inferior 
in quality, and double the price of that 
brought from the Brazils. 
— Pa 
For the Monthly Magazine. 
Pot:ticat. Economy and Poputation. 
—Imrortance of the Science of 
Potrrtcat Economy. 
OUR Magazine embracing all sub- 
jects of importance, and being 
open to discussion, I am induced to 
request your insertion of the following 
observations, 
«4 writer in the last number says, 
the term political economist is some- 
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what of undefined import, respecting 
which no two persons will be found to 
agree, if two ever can be found to give 
any definition at all, which by the bye, 
judging from all that we have seen and 
heard on the subject, is problemati- 
cal.” This is, to be sure, a sad exam- 
ple of ignorance in one who assumes 
to teach others, 

The whole of the article of your cor- 
respondent is founded on assumptions, 
and if analyzed would be found to be 
wholly erroneous. He says, “ assum- 
ing, however, that, by political econo- 
mist, is meant, one who understands the 
relations and the right administration of 
the varied interests of society:’’— Here he 
gives a definition, not his own, but one 
that all political economists agree in, 
and have long agreed in, although it has 
not on every occasion been expressed 
in the same words. All agree, how- 
ever, that political economy is distinct 
from politics in the usual acceptation 
of this word. Monsieur Say, who cer- 
tainly is “one of the ablest political 


economists in Europe,” and one who 


has, by his works, been the mean of 
propagating a knowledge of the science 
to a very considerable extent, says, 
“ Politics, which is properly the name 
of the science by which societies are 
organized, has long been confounded 
with political economy, which teaches 
how wealth is formed, distributed, and con- 
sumed.”  Traité d’economie politique, 
1814. 2d Ed. Discours Préliminaire. 
Mr. Ricardo will be found to agree 
with this definition. Mr. Ricardo, who 
wrote his invaluable book since Mons. 
Say published his second edition, avail- 
ed himself of the further information 
which had been elicited, and assisted 
still further to perfect the science of 
olitical economy. 
. Mr. Mill, in his “ Elements of Polt- 
tical Economy,” says, “ the science of 
political economy divides itself into 
two grand inquiries, that which relates 
to production, and that which relates 
to consumption ; the laws of distribu- 
tion constitute an intermediate in- 
quiry between that which relates to 
production, and that which relates to 
consumption.” Thus it appears, that 
the three most eminent writers agree 
with one another, and with your cor- 
respondent: they making the defini- 
tions to consist in words more precise ; 
he his definition less precise, but more 
general. If, however, nothing more 
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cal Economy,” the subject would hardly 
be worth a remark ; but it is plain that 
he means to be understood as express- 
ing contempt for the science itself. 
There is great inconsistency in this; 
for, according to his own definition, it 
is a science of the greatest importance 
to mankind. 

His inconsistency is not, however, 
uncommon: men bred up in prejudices 
cannot easily shake them off, and, if I 
do not greatly mistake, your corre- 
spondent has been so bred; and, from 
the style of his article, has, with all his 
prejudices about him, arrived at an age 
when men generally assume a tone of 
authority, which is but too often the 
enemy to an increase of knowledge. 

The man of forty is not very likely to 
become a convert to new discoveries, 
which are directly opposed to his long- 
established prejudices. Some men are 
eapable of acquiring new ideas at any 
age; but these are few in number. The 
generality of mankind, when they arrive 
at an age at which it has been usual to 
suppose a man’s opinions are fixed, are 
seldom capable of entertaining new 
ideas, and consequently prone to con- 
demn what they consider an innova- 
tion. No sooner is a discovery made, or 
an old one applied in a way different to 
that to which they have been accustom- 
ed, than they condemn it; and the rea- 
son is, that they cannot associate it with 
their old ideas, and cannot, therefore, 
understand it. If, for instance, you 
tell them, that a certain circumstance 
has been overlooked in a demonstration 
to which they have been accustomed, 
and that the demonstration is conse- 
quently erroneous, they will seldom be 
able to understand you. Certain words 
which have called up certain ideas will 
still excite those ideas; these will be 
associated with other ideas as usual, and 
from this association they will be unable 
to extricate themselves. They cannot 
break the association: and any attempt 
to take in new ideas must, inevitably, 
in such a man, produce cenfusion. He 
is, therefore, not teachable; he calls 
out nonsense, simply because he cannot 
comprehend. The task, the perform- 
ance of which, to him, would be exces- 
sively . painful, is laid aside, and if 
among others he find the least va- 
riance, on even the most unimportant 
point, he consoles himself with a delu- 
sion, and says, on this subject no two 
agree. 

_ itis, then, with political economy as 
it has been with other sciences, Im- 
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provements have generally bee 
ceived with reluctance. The old “4 
jected them from prejudice; and they 
were acknowledged only because 
were younger persons whose thirst on 
knowledge was greater, and whose pre. 
judices were weaker than those of the; 
elders. ‘ 
Mr. McCulloch, 


“ Discourse on the rise, progress, pecue 
liar objects and importance of politi 
economy,” gives a short account of the 
opinions which prevailed from the ear. 
liest times to the present day ; and he 
explains the causes which “ sufficiently 
account for the late rise in this science 
and the little attention paid to it up to 
avery recent period.” In page 8) he 
says, 

** It is clear, however, that those who 
distrust the conclusions of political econo. 
my, because of the variety of systems that 
have been advanced to explain the plie- 
nomena, about which it is conversant, might, 
on the same ground, distrust the conclu. 
sions of almost every other science, The 
discrepancy between the various systems 
that have successively been sanctioned by 
the ablest physicians, chemists, natural 
philosophers and moralists, is quite as 
great as the diserepancy between those 
adyanced by the ablest political economists. 
But who would therefore conclude, that 
medicine, chemistry, natural philosophy 
and morals, rest on no solid foundation? or 
that they are incapable of presenting us 
with a system of well-established and 
consentaneous truths? We do not refuse 
our assent to the demonstrations of Newton 
and La Place, because they are subversive 
of the hypotheses of Tycho Brahe, and 
Des Cartes; and why should we refuse 
our asset to the demonstrations of Smith 
and Ricardo, because they have subverted 
the false theories that were previously ad- 
vanced respecting the sources and the dis» 
tribution of wealth? Political economy has 
not been exempted from the common fate 
of the other sciences. None of them was 
instantaneously carried to perfection ; mor 
or less of error has always insinuated itselt 
Into the speculations of the earliest culsi- 
vators. But the errors, with which political 
economy was formerly infested, es va 
nearly disappeared; and a very few © re i 
vations will suffice to shew that it really 
admits of as much certainty in Its conclu- 
sions as any science founded on fact an 
experiment can possibly do.” 


Had political economy been well - 
derstood by our legislators, fifty ig 
ago, it is quite impossible to 54 ‘ 
what an extent the wealth and = 
perity of this country would have . 
creased. I do not mean by prospe™-* 
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a state of comparative affluence, 


sons In Y 
and another large number in poverty ; 


but a state in which no one need be in 
To this state a com- 
netent knowledge of the science of poli- 


absolute poverty. 
tr 
fea a . s 
population, fifty years ago, might, by this 
time, have brought us. It is to this 
science that we owe the relaxation of 
our pernicious navigation laws — the 
new mode of registering ships—the opi- 
nions which, at length, begin to prevail 
against the abominable corn-laws*—the 
repeal of the laws against the emigration 
of artizans—the repeal of the laws against 


combinations of workmen—the repeal of 


the laws which prohibited the exportation 
of wool, and many other wholesome 
measures. To an ignorance of this 
science, We Owe our multitude of ab- 
surd laws, which nothing but a know- 
ledge of political economy can extir- 
pate, but which, most certainly, as this 
knowledge spreads, will gradually be 
extirpated. ‘To expect good laws from 
the best of men, who are ignorant of 
the scien of political economy, is 
to expect what is utterly impossible. 
Without a competent knowledge of 
this science, legislation must continue 
to be what it has, until very lately, been 
—a game of expedients, embarrassing 
and confounding the community, load- 
ing the statute book with pernicious 
and contradictory laws, impeding com- 
merce, narrowing trade, contracting in- 
tellect and promoting litigation. The 
evils which have been inflicted on the 
world, from ignorance of the principles 
ot political economy, have, indeed, been 
dreadful, and will hereafter be matter 
of astonishment to our better-instruct- 
ed progeny. 

A wise legislator said some months 
ago, that he could not give his assent 
to the doctrines of Mr. Ricardo; for as 
Mr. Ricardo had> shewn ~ that Adam 
Smith was incorrect, so some other 
person might shew that Mr. Ricardo 
was incorrect. Here was much such 
an assertion as that used by your corre- 
spondent, They disagree among them- 
‘elves, so I will not take the trouble 
fo ascertain what the facts of the case 
really are, but will condemn the whole, 
and by my éxample, persuade others to 
remain, as I am, ignorant.” This is not, 

Owever, the way in which a good or a 
‘ise man would proceed. Such a man 











* On which subject, see more in the 
‘Opie of the Month, in our number for 


Feb. 1, Vol. LIX,, p. 1. 


i economy, and of the principle of 


would say, “Here is a science, or a pre- 
tended science, about which men seem 
interested ; I will therefore examine it; 
will ascertain what are its merits or its 
demerits : if it be really useful, I wil! do 
my best to promote it; but if, on the 
contrary, it be pernicious, I will expose 
it. I will shew in what particulars it is 
erroneous and pernicious, and thus guard 
people against it.”’ 

No one has done this in respect to 
the science of political economy; and 
yet, if its doctrines be erroneous, there 
rannot be much difficulty in exposing 
them. It is now three years since the 
first edition of “ ELements or Porrri- 
caL Economy, by James Mii, Author 
of the Histcry of British India,” was 
published. A very large number of the 
book has been sold, and no one has 
been found to controvert the principles 
maintained in that small book. It treats 
of Labour, Capital, Rent, Wages, Profit, 
Commerce, Trade, Taxation and Popu- 
lation, It explains the nature of each 
of those important subjects, and shews 
their bearing on each other. Its demon- 
strations are clear and convincing, and 
are calculated to do unspeakable service 
to mankind. 

On a subject of such vast importance, 
it is not too much to ask those who 
deny it, to refute the doctrines contained 
in Mr. Mill’s book. For instance, a 
head might be selected, thus :— 

Rent of Land. Political economists 
say, that the price of corn, and other 
farm-produce, is regulated by /and which 
pays noRext. This, Mr. Mill demon- 
strates. 

Waces of Labour, then, he says, are 
regulated by the “ proportion between 
population and capital !” 

Prorits. He defines the word, shews 
how profits arise, and how they are 
affected by wages. 

Taxes. He shews how these operate 
to injure a nation, how they affect trade 
and commerce: and thus he goes on 
through his subject. — , 

If, then, the doctrines he teaches in 
the school of Political Economy—i 
these, the received and acknowledged 
doctrines, be erroneous, nothing can be 
so easy as a logical refutation, and 
nothing can be more useful. . 

If the political economists are + 
error, expose that error, and put an — 
to it. Surely it would be much wiser 
to do this, than to decry the pera by 
vague generalities, OF Oppose it by 


- whic e hing 
satters, which prove nothing 
practical n , FP. 


against it. 
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STATEMENT of the Official Value of MeRcHANDizE Imported into all the Ports of 


the UNITED KINGDOM of GREAT BRITAIN & I 
the WORLD, in each of the six Years, ee 
Countries from whence Imported, and the 


COUNTRIES 
from whence 


IMPORTED. |- 


West INDIES.... 
East Do. & CHINA 
Whale Fishery. 








ND, from all parts of 
1817—1822, distinguishing the renal 
proportion from each respective Country. 








Total W.& E. Ind. 
China Fishery. 
GERMANY eecses 
ITALY 
Russia . 
HOLLAND ccccee 
PorTUGAL & MA. 
GIBRALTAR woos 
Spain & CANARI. 
FLANDERS ..coce 
TE deen Kobe 
PRANGE cove cece 
ST 
DENMARK ...... 
SWEDEN ......0. . 
NORWAY occcce 
MALTA ° 
Tontan Isles. .... 


TotaL Europe <> 


U.S. of AMERICA 
BRAZILS, iJaenon 
For. West Indies 
South AMERICA 


Bri. N. AMERICA 
New HoLtanp 








Cape of G. Hope 
Coast of AFRICA 
British Istes* ., 
PRIZE Goons, &c. 
Total AMERICA, 
AFRICA, &c. 
Grand TOTAL. 
Propo. into Ireland 


*»" The above, and four following Statements, 


Parliament in the Session of 1824, (Paper 
ure so extraordinary, as to excite in the mind of most persons a 














apparent incredibility. It will be seen by the fifth 


Years 1817—] 822, the Official Value-of the EXPO 
ed as exceeding the Official Value of the IMPORTS fr 


incredible Amount of £ 110,654,070!!! Is the fact really 
zed? It is not the mere display of Figures 
that is the object of these Ill 
hibit the nature and ten 


cess of Export be 


sufficiently interesting in themselves, 


en equali 


and demonstration, to ascertain and to ex 


relations of GREAT BRITAIN with the several 
and conclusive point of view. It seems desirable, 
meant by the term Official Value, which implies a 
1694, to each article Imported and Exported, and may t 
Quantity, rather than Value, a 


VALUE of the present time. 


of the above Statement a considerable quantity é 
Continent of EUROPE on British Account, by which it 
Commercial relations of GREAT BRITA 
wn the following Statements; 
Foreign West Indies, it may be so, 


vantages may accrue by . 
than better; the advantage of the one part being only an a 


indirect means 


Monruty Mac. No. 409- 


as regards the transactio 


but, it is important to 
the aggregat 


nd may or may not have a 
In addition to the Imports specifie 
of Produce is shipped direct 
may be su 

hat less ruinous than r 
ns with South America the 
know that whatever additional ad- 
e result worse, rather 


t, makes 
ett we hstraction from some other part. 








therefore, 
fixed 


IN are somew 


following 


Nations of the 


iL 





ustra 





1817. 1818. ) 1819. 1820. 1 1821. | 1899, 
- am § -_ 
8,326,927 | 8,608,790 | 8,188,540 | 8,354,512] 8,367,477 54 
7,687,278 | 7,337,690 | 7,537,563 | 7,562,648 | 6,233,570 Peeaane 
332,734} 444,520] 398,405] 551,703] 537,443| 362,464 
16,346,939 | 16,391,000 |16,124,508 |16,468,863 |15,138,490 [13,488,628 
687,997 | 1,265,914 576,067] 641,597] 617,218] 73 
751,162 | 1,306,457{ 972°647| 839°799| 9817590 1,176°906 
2,241,365 | 2,904,326 | 2,589,922 | 2,542,533| 1,963,079| 2,619,576 
740,044] 1,206,278] 635,279| 593,361! 805,850| 889.206 
632,482| 768,180] 509,572] 465,273] 480,609| 546.173 
51,442} 61,210] 14,572] 29,145] 83,830] 56.704 
1,034,071] 1,333,930] 875,392] 971,512] 974,172] 934,938 
122,498] 571,903] 203,856] 99,199] 145,339] 260,125 
821,565] 1,426,412| 624,125] 729,683] 357,357| 549,573 
527,866 | 1,162,494| 642,012] 775,132] 865,617] 878,973 
188,904] 381,796] 266,548] 426,685] 375,630] 396,38 
158,670| 376,364] 170,786] 141,230] 42,119] 43,710 
151,691} 214,479] 164,800] 117,705] 109,680| 137.470 
78,911| 119,927] 101,900] 47,037] 58,260] 83,881 
19.916] 61,420] 83,270] 21,265] 17,397] 18,509 
58,212} 89,196] 49,618] 95,318] 86,194] 86,422 
8,265,694 |13,250,220] 8,480,367 | 8,536,405] 7,963,936] 9,398,257 
3,315,197 | 3,663,484] 2,840,372 | 3,860,878] 3,831,057] 4,161,542 
817,222 | 1,080,543| 952,202 | 1,294,025] 1,181,858] 1,047,526 
758,043] °850,042| 774,117| 798,620] 956,554] 566,414 
126,316} 400,568] 290,645'] 233,710] 332,364), 493,705 
694,010| 787,996] 889,783] 949,655] 948,072] 918,357 
50 5,112 6,900 5,030 22,640 16,592 
167,582| 196,995| 81,094] 81,590] 86,167] 114,685 
180,273| 158,865| 179,548] 95,920] 221,757] 166,080 
148,680} 159,579| 151,680] 144,178] 151,837] 154,010 
14,288 11,557 2,584 2,068 2,978 4,966 
6,221,664 | 7,243,970| 6,131,934] 7,465,677] 7,735,293] 7,643,779 
30,834,330 [36,883,182 [50,776,810 [32,470,945 |50,837,7 12 [30,530,673 
917,979 | 1,065,384] 1,121,920} 953,054! 1,113,540} 1,128,856 


have been compiled from a return made to 
No. 274.) and the results which they exhibit 
1 utter disregard, by their 
Statement, that in the six 
RTS to EUROPE are represent- 
om thence, by the enormous and 
so, and if so, how has the ex- 
and Amounts, although 
tions ; but by analysis 
dency of the Commercial 
World, in an intelligible 
in the first place, to shew what is 
Value assigned as far back as 
herefore be considered as denoting 
relation to the CURRENT 
din the American Division 
from thence to the 
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STATEMENT of the 


Statistical Tables for future reference. 


Official Value of the PRODUCE 

UNITED KINGDOM of Great Britain & IRELAN 
to all parts of the W ORLD, in each of the Six Years, 1817 — 1822, distinun: 
several Countries to which Exported, Arrevig, 


§ MANUFACTY 
D, EXPORTED in 
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*.” As regards the Real Value of the products IMPORTED, (Vv 
on referring to the Statement of the Vuiue assign 
the Ten Years 1814—1823, it will be seen, that Silk, Cotton-Wool, 
Wool, Flax, Hemp, Tallow, Timber Deals, &c. Wines, 
rated articles, constitute the bulk of the aggregate amount assigne 
ted from all parts except from British Possessions in the West an 
and the Fisheries ; the Imports from which, 
est degree tend to equalize the excess of Exports to any of the other 

As a guide to the actual Real Value of the articles specified a 
of each in, tale, weight, and measure, will be found specified in 
tn succeeding Statements there will be found a specification of the Amount of 
levied on each article Imported, with the rate at which each article is charg 
whereby the actual Quantities, and thereby the actual Real Values, may 
_ Although the present Money Value of most of the articles enumerated 
tn several instances wery considerably to exceed the Value assign 
of Official Values of each article Imported in eaclnof the Ten ¥ 
~ Real Value will prove not materially, if at all, to exceed the aggregate 

alue as represented tn the preceding Statement ; that is, in 30 far as tt 

ENT against the Real Value of Commodities EXPORTED. 


ed to each article 


as will be shewn hereafter, do nu 


bove, 


COUNTRIES a 
to which 1817. |; 1818. 1819. 1829, igs 
EXPORTED. | | tg 
Bri. West Indies | 6,632,708 | 5,717,216 | 4,395,214 4,241,312 | 4,941,034 | ajone., 
’ ’ ’ ) , 5) , ’ ) 41, 
East Do. & China| 2,462,948 | 2,684,410 | 1,999,481 | 2,976,457 Dos | gases 
Whale Fishery 7 |. 4p80| age] 
486 
Total 1st. Class | 9,095,743 | 8,401,626 | 6,394,695 | 7.220,819 | 8,596,525 | 7,696 so) 
Germany ...... | 5,448,889] 5,830,948 | 5,582,158 | 6,908,477 | 6,316,998 | 6,497 
Italy ........ | 2,499,346 | 3,395,475 | 3,204,165 | 3,157,972 | 2.886197 | 4370 
Russia ........ | 2,259,668 | 2,309,473 | 1,630,393 | 2.519.907 | 1,524,747 | “aos 
Holland ...... | 1,186,996] 1,055,478 | 1,158,129 | 1,210,454] 1,068,316 | 1,216,495 
Portugal Az.& M. 1657 106 1,370,655 1,523,907 | 1,808,879} 2,595,385 | 9,650,851 
Spain § Canaries | 521,136 wessl| 497-089 Weagaest site| ee 
Flanders 622,935| 698,519| 6 ‘ses| @oahee| senseo| tan 
Prussia ...... | 531:583] 547, caabe| Yekaes| Setsec| meee 
F idle 47,718| 443,054] 708,281} 362,586) 366,983 
rance ........ | 596,753] 318,864] 248,078] 334,067} 382,404! 346,971 
Turkey ...... | 503,536| 882,136] 652,459] 787,850] 497,343) 904,599 
Denmark ......| 265,508] 188,270} 184,923] 171,869] 164,967] 199,916 
— sedecene 36,744 41,504 41,591 30,653 32,287) 35,471 
Norway +... +++. ses 83,836}  65,761| 66,253] 65,381] 54,098 
fonian isis, .7.,) "2,134| 1143] "sera | “140a1| 6006] sam 
eeeeee 249 ? oO > r) a ’ 9,187 
Total 2nd. Class. |17,898,172 {18,370,953 |17,226,912 |20,899,447 {18,961,367 [21,912,500 
U. S. of America | 6,640,394 | 8,578,990 | 4,375,409] 4,020,043 | 6,619,678 | 7,312,107 
-  Brazils ........ | 2,268,896| 3,159,897 | 1,864,309] 2,233,133 | 2,115,503 | 1,919,496 
For. West Indies | 1,811,754| 1,473,794 | 1,096,629 | 1,191,906 | 1,517,328 | 1,282,959 
South America 708,001} 758,161| 408,746] 885,985] 1,118,105 | 1,948,907 
Bri. N. America } 1,111,832] 1,382,661 | 1,611,907 | 1,283,975 | 1,076,857 | 1,514,397 
New Holland 14,129 9,618| 40,914] 85,129] 100,878} 181,42 
Cape of G. Hope | 218,854} 175,339| 159,037] 224,764] 261,400] 176,711 
Coast of Aiton, 137,342] 150,641| 131,561] 130,995] 206,071| 982,341 
uern. Jers.Man| 206,378] 225,711] 224,053] 215,004] 258,998} 259,389 
oe os o 13,117,688 |15,914,814 | 9,912,567 |10,270,936 |13,274,817 |14,627,754 
5 Morctacker on . 40,111,427 |42,687,392 |33,534,176 |38,391,202 |40,832,711 44,257,033 
Colonial 1 Class} 702,442] 778,082] 674,397] 614,779] 1,032,842 | 563,703 
§ Foreign $2 Do. | 8,826,482 | 9,075,744 | 8,377,768 | 8,923,563 | 8,497,471 | 7,578,010 
yr e: po 763,800 | 1,006,033} 853,042 | 1,019,570 | 1,099,377 | 1,085,276 
ai o 
EXPORTS. [50,404,111 [53,547,250 |43,439,360 48,947,115 '51,462,400 153,464,122 
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q\TEMENT of the Declared REAL VALUE of the PRO 

DU 
aNaD RINGDOM ot Onat Brune hang EXPOREED tow tees 
y acai 1 whi Ag a each of the six Years 1817—1822, distinguishi z th a 
nl ch Exported, and the proportion to each respective Cou wrey er 


















































to which 1817. 1818. 181 
FXPORTED. : : ll Cl aad TR En 
yi. Wet Indies | 5,890,200] 6,021,626) 4 . Lt 
Do. CHINA] 3,705,964] 3,863,131 } § 841,252| 4,197,761) 4,320,586] 3,499,817 
863,131 } 2,653,527! 3,693,168] 4 pork 
Whale Fishery 13 -—r -_- 3,771,222 
; 4 
total ist. Class | 9,596,177} 9,884,75 : 
many 5,433,010] 6, i 7,494,779] 7,991,963| 8,472,648 | 7,211,038 
Veesvecee yb), yl 270 j 
by veveveeee | 2,240,987] 3,147,648 2.692.797 p yrpeigeed Becetaedd Bi pe pe 
fussia eeeevece 3,045,475 2,844,635 1,793,681 yor yee 3,137,6 98 
Rolland eeeeeeee 1,337,693 1,187 042 1.11 8 497 1. ’ ,990,719 837,678 
Pwtugal Az. § Ma.| 1,888,507] 1,553,428] 1.642.714 118,108) 947,416 1,011,395 
finlar.......] 861,128| "67472| '790°961| 1'1917095| 11217-983| 11660352 
fndtheCanaries) 727,080 602493| 583'433| ’626'194| '324°504| '395°633 
8 ..see0e0] 731,660] 757,787] 65445 , 24,504] — 395,643 
, Pnsid ..s.eee6 | 518,530 37 94,568} 632,694) 723,174) = 801,097 
271 Mi irance ae 513,874] 386,755] 492,409] 274,449 "183 
" seeeeeee 003 487 S69 504 7 4 ? 234,185 
22 Mi iey ey 369, 299,493| 390,744] 438,244] 437 
eeeeecee 51,299 80 ¢ ' a 8 ’ 20, ,009 
16 lata essen 509,870 164,506 aise 551,792} 360,214) = 521,574 
“ ni Isles... 00s 2/325] 11.557, 4,796 19,658 ai weet 
ee"). “eet - “Seas w77aio| 6x77] 135403] 129,205 
a7 i... aa my —— 33,410 32,015 35,113 
7 | ; ,337| 6,424] 58,705] * 43,948 
0TAL 2ud. Class | 19 g ; 5 
7 Seem — 19,439,382 | 16,790,652 | 18,429,504 | 15,903,442 | 16,601,562 
6 ee yi yr 9,451,010} 4,929,816 3,875,286| 6,214,875] 6,865,263 
» ei ,034, 3,180,542] 1,937,330] 2,101,030] 1,858,357] 1,5 
, A est Indies 1 979 732 1 169 6 7 ’ ’ 3000, 0 ,923,812 
lth America "esas 109, 10 892,307] 939,782] 1,050,778 868,041 
py eae 642] 815,115] 438,998] 820,261] 1,083,880] 1,642,903 
mV. America 1,515,317] 1,768,153] 2,02 oe sVO0, s042, 
\wHolland....| ” 19,492] ” 13,546 020,061] 1,559,104] 1,141,278] 1,338,903 
iweefGood Hopel 260°34 13,546| 61,492] 117,123] 126,114] 213,574 
(ust of Africa 041] 215,707] 183,584] 248,182] 280,683) 176,677 
burn. Jer. & Man 145,818] 174,879] 132,710] 145,117] 201,43 208,267 
| 326,500| 355,731] 329,670] 296,602} 324,728] 315,052 
OTAL 3rd. “ Sata > 
Class | 13,129,077 | 17,144,395 | 10,925,967 | 10,102,496 | 12,282,128 | 13,162,491 
uno TOTAL J 41,81 35135 
818,828 | 46,468,535 135,211,401 | 36,423,963 | 36,658,217 | 36,965,093 
i> 
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STATEMENT of the Official Value (which implies Quantity, — Vide note to g 
of Imports) of MERCHANDIZE EXPORTED from the UNITED KIN 
. GREAT BRITAIN & IRELAND, to all parts of the Wor Lp in each of th 
1817-1822, distinguishing the several Countries to which Exported, and the 
to each respective Country, shewing also the Total Amount of Imports in 


Statistical Tables for future reference. 







tateme 
GDOM 4 


€ six Year 
PrOportive 
each of the 


said six Years; the excess of Export to EUROPE and AMERICA, over and above th 
amount of IMPORTS from thence; and a hypothetical Illustration of the ways and 
mean§ whereby the Commercial party obtain EQUIVALENTS for that Excess at the 
Expence of the productive labour, and distress and privation of the Artizans and La 
bourers of GREAT BRITAIN. 



























































_ COUNTRIES | — =e =a 
a whieh = m- ee 1820. j 1821. | 182, 
- = L£ uf — J ee 
Bri. West Indies | 7,015,591] 5,989,707 | 4,692,414] 4,555,775| 5,311,772 Pv ire 
East Do. Cuina] 2,779,626] 3,186,982) 2,373,913] 3,273,817] 4,313,047 | 3,886,950 
Whale Fishery 2,888 3,020 2,945 5,006 4,549 2.953 
Total W.& East | ie 
Indies & Fishery. | 9,798,105| 9,179,708] 7,069,272] 7,834,598] 9,629,368] 8,960,00s 
Import from Do. |16,346,739| 16,391,000 | 16,124,508 | 16,468,863] 15,138,490 | 13,488,628 
U.S. of America| 6,715,629| 8,723,430] 4,449,143[ 4,079,541] 6,805,050] 7,560,869 
BRAZIL ...... | 2,284,569| 3.191,621| 1,896,316] 2,279,231] 2,137,221| 1,974,560 
For. West Invies| 1,823,287} 1,509,752] 1,145,322] 1,957,313] 1,584,930] 1,332,568 
South America | ~735,344| 850,944] 431,616] 917,916] 1,210,825] 2,016,277 
Bri. N. AMerica| 1,491,118] 1,865,861] 2,072,575] 1,758,998] 1,464,705] 1,597,251 
New Hoiitanp 16,640 10,423] 48,814] 119,005] 114,609] 219,786 
Cape of G. Hope | 253,161| 206,238} 179,508] 256,878} 300,956] — 245,155 
Coast of AFRICA 242,584| 273,649] 243,507]  309,568| 383,301) 436,895 
Seeen. See, Man | 269,059] 288,926] 298,606] 312,108] 372,597| 329,648 
otal N. & South 
America Africa &c| 13,881,393 | 16,920,144 | 10,765,407 | 11,290,507 | 14,374,193 | 15,733,009 
Imports from Do.| 6,221,664] 7,243,979] 6,131,934] 7,465,677| 7,735,293) 7,645,779 
if & )by Go. Bills} 3,000,000] 3,000,000} 3,000,000] 3,000,000] 3,000,000) 3,000,000 
ss BuLLION| 1,000,000} 2,000,000] 1,000,000] 824,783] 2,500,000} 3,000,000 
= undue ¥Cot} 2,000,000} 2,500,000 
24 pees teen 1,659,729| 2,176,165 wi 
HE Depreciatio. 633,473] * 9,047] 1,138,901] 1,589,230 
Balance ys £ | 13,881,393 | 16,920,144] 10,765,407 | 11,299,507 | 14,374,194] 15,733,009 
To EUROPE 
Germany ...... | 8,126,980] 8,686,145] 8,409,624] 9,898,154] 8,571,365) 9,038,95" 
MET cccccces 2,942,917] 4,288,961] 3,806,349] 3,767,622] 3,994,819| 5,280,979 
Russia .........+| 2,759,456| 2,820,813] 2,037,267] 3,669,064 2,099,441| 1,220,148 
Holland........ | 2,580,563] 2,047,089] 2,299,040] 2 047,612] 1,957,022] 2,013,3% 
Portugal Az § Ma 1,730,968] 1,483,501] 1,631,033] 1,912,597] 2,711,899) 2,774,006 
Gibraltar ...... | 1,322,726] 911,915] 1,124,618] 1,781,074] 1,885,711 2,869,425 
Spain § Canaries 707,184] 616,849] 678,400] 684,336] 426,691] 522,54 
Flanders ........| 1,844,182] 1,922,099] 1,771,528] 1,542,331] 1,925,940] 1,044,8% 
Prussia ........ | 1,078,355| 1,064,743] 982,541] 1,317,180] 921,741] 767,611 
France ........ | 1,651,015| 1,196,777] 982,857] 1,163,881] 1,419,505 1,185,421 
Turkey ........ 599,228] 1,061,811] 767,467] 961,746] 583,017 poyed 
Malta ........ | 772,959] 674,878] 565,941| 528,433] 355,724) 470,00" 
Tonian Isles .... 2,135 13,220 6,207 14,041 7,478 nage 
Denmark ...... | 376,383] 377,696] 288,123] 308,576] 319,191) 297. 
Sweden........ | 151,509}; 137,501] 161,328] 126,660] 184,552) 19) 
Norway .....- 78,155] 142,700 99,367 99,704 94,858 7 
Total Europe. | 26,724,614] 27,446,697 | 25,604,680 | 29,823,009 | 27,458,838 | 29,491.10 
Imports pram Do. | 8,265,694] 13,250,220] 8,480,367| 8,536,405] 7,963,936 | 95%, 
xrcess 0 XPORT a 
Equatizd as follows) 18,458,920 | 14,196,477 | 17,124,313 | 21,286,604 | 19,494,902 wore 
viz. Governt. Bills} 1,500,000] 1,500,000] 1,500,000} 1,500,000] 1,500,000 1, 900,000 
Absentee Do.) 5,000,000] 5,000,000} 5,000,000] 5,000,000} 5,000,000 5,00U; 000 
Foreign Stock D. | 2 000,000 2,000,000} 3,400,000 5,000; 
UVwsiue adv ; 
Grain, Tallow Pac ¢ | 3:000,000] 5,000,000 
pe in Va. | 1,586,830 | 3,865,797 | 4,924,537 Losror 
is rrr aa 4,958,920| 2,696,477] 9,037,483] 8,920,807| 4,670,569 i ee 
Tats ’ a= —_ 
National Loge ¢-118,458,020 14,196,477 | 17,124,313 |21,¢86,604] 19,494,902 | 20,0929" 
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STATEMENT of the TOTAL Official Value of MERCHANDIZE EXPOR i 

and IMPORTED into all the Ports of the United Kingdom of GREAT BRITAIN & 
IRELAND, during the Six Years 1817 — 1822, distinguishing the proportion cf Value 
to and from the several Countries of the WORLD ; shewing also the Excess of Value 
EXPORTED over and above the Value IMPORTED, from each respective COUNTRY 















































| British Pro- 3 
COUNTRIES duce § Manu- ema Coy Value. a; Value 
factures. Produce. manele met noe: sens EXPORTED 
British West Indies 30,054,858 | 1,880,901 | 31,935,759 | 49,866,010] 17 x 
fast Indies & CHINA | 17,349,168 | 2,463,709 | 19,812,877 41,465,149 °91'652478 
The Whale FISHERY 1,543 19,816 21,359] 2,627,269) & 2,605,910 
Total West, & East Indies, sea aed S 
China, and Whale Fishery. 47,405,569 } 4,364,426 | 51,769,995 | 93,958,428 42,188,435 
United States of America 37,546,621 787,033 | 38,333,654 | 21,672,530 | 16,661,124 
Brazils cooee ° eeeeee 13,961,234 202,273 | 13,763,507 | 6,373,376 7,390,131 
por gl bas - ndies 8,374,370 318,802 8,693,172 | 4,703,790 3,989,382 
oath OTR + - +» os ne 5,098,905 $35,016 | 6,163,921] 1,877,308| 4,286,613 
mes Hllend ica ft 1,629 | 2,468,819 | 10,250,448 | 5,187,873 5,062,575 
a uf Good , ceccce 431,294 97,182 528,476 56,324 472,152 
Cope per ope....{| 1,216,105] 235,791] 1,451,896] 657,343 794,553 
ee Sag ca ocecsses 988,351 900,567 | 1,888,918} 1,002,433 886,485 
y, Jersey & Man} 1,389,533 481,412] 1,870,945 909,964 960,981 
Total North & South America Fi 
For. W. Indies, Africa &c. 77,118,042 | 5,826,895 | 82,944,957 | 42,440,941 40,303,996 
Germany ....seee.eee | 36,579,905 , 16,150,302 | 52,730,207 | 4,517,719 | 48,212,488 
Italy s+sseeeeeeeeeees | 19,718,625 | 4,362,615] 24,081,240 6,027,901 | 18,053,339 
Russia ......eeeeeee6 | 11,068,175 | 3,487,950] 14,556,125 | 14,860,801 | £4 Contra 
sire aes tees = oe 6,895,869 | 6,041,780 | 12,937,649] 4,870,018 8,067,631 
rt oa é me es § Ma 11,606,861 637,742 | 12,244,603 | 3,402,289 
Spain & th rr) ' bes a| $,142,633} 1,752,835] 9,895,468 296,903 > 15,952,662 
“~ anary Isles | 2,606,816 | 1,028,982] 3,635,798] 6,124,015 | 
: anders ....... eeeee | 4,570,978 | 6,279,912 | 10,850,890} 1,402,920 9,447,970 
a ee seeececee | 2,959,505] 3,172,626] 6,132,131} 4,501,715 1,630,416 
France eae eseceee | 2,296,437 | 5,373,013] 7,599,450] 4,851,324] 2,748,126 
a secececccccees| 4,927,646] , 717,872] 4,945,518 | 2,034,945 2,910,573 
, alta....... eeowepa 2,861,288 516,334] 3,377,622 221,777 2 9 747 900 
a eee 49,287 7,028 56,315 464,960 illerte 
Denmark nee secs | 1,158,453 809,194] 1,967,647] 932,872] 1,034,775 
re paceitbacees dis nite 218,250 674,811 893,061 895,825 Contra 
orway ... é<eee $78,392 216,068 594,460 489,916 104,544 
— EUROPE >> 115,269,351 | 51,228,833 166,498,184 | 55,895,900 | 110,602,284 
which incur a Natineal Loss (192,387,393 | 57,055,728 1249,443,121 | 98,336,841 | 151,106,280 








of preduce to Europe are made on british account, 
: somewhat less unfavorable ; but the aggregate resul 
Sit adds to the excess to EUROPE and thereby render 


HYPOTHETICAL ILLUSTRATION of the way inwhich t 
tement is EQUALIZED to the C 
resolves itself into NATIONAL LOSS, to the Amount in six Years of <> £ 151,106,280 


BILLS drawn on Account of Government, 


the Forces, Commissioners of the Navy, 


from British North America, West Indies, 
West Indies, and the United 


represented in the preceding Sta 


BULLION from South America, 
Do. Do. 


DEPRECIATION inthe Value of the Pro 
LABOUR subsequent to 1818, from the Valu 
a Depreciation of £ 25,775,562 Compared with the average Value of the Ten 











*.*In addition to the returns received from the Brazils &c. directly home, very considerable Shipments 
which may make the transactions with that Divisi- 


on the Treasury, Paymaster of 
Army, Navy and Colonial Agents 


New Holland, C. of G. Hope &c. 
States of America.10,824,783 


Undue advance in COTTON and COFFEE, in the Years 1817 - 1818 
he U. S. of America. in Do. 3,832,884 


GRAIN and FLOUR, from t 
ducts of British Industry and 


e in the Year 1817, which was at 


Years 1798 — 1807. . 


BALANCE of American &c. Division 
bles at Gibraltar, Malta, Ionian Isles &c. 


BILLS drawn on Account of Government, 
Do. on Account of ABSENTEE and T 

FOREIGN LOANS!!! 

Undue advance in GRAIN, TALLOW, FLAX, SI 


Do. Do. 


DEPRECIATION in the Value of Products exported to 1. | 
1818, %>~ Vide — Depreciation above, and its progression mn preceding 4 
DEFALCATIONS, Bankruptcy, Insolvency, Compromise, 


BALANCE European Dirision 


RAVELLING EXPE 


LK, &c. in the Yrs. 1817-18 
rted to EUROPE since 





[following Sta. 


TOTAL 


t is made worse rather than better, inas much 
s the LOSS more aggravating by its inequality. 


he EXCESS of EXPORT 
‘Yommercial party, whilst it 


18,000,000 
4,500,000 


3,346,529 





F 40,503,996 


9,000,000 


NDITURE. 50,000,000 


12,400,000 
10,000,000 


: 18,143,102 
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$1,050,182 
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from the West Indies. 











EXPORTS. IMPORTS, 
As equivalent 
agamst the 
East Indies British All other Total. Amounts in 
and China. | West Indies. Parts. col. No. 3, 

l. ie 3. 4. 5. 

8 rf 4 £ 
1784 ee 1,370,066 ee 15,101,491 8,871,105 
1785 es 1,235,528 ee 16,1 17,169 9,221,087 
1786 es 1,536 .063 16,305,866 | 9,185,995 
1787 ee 1,733,265 16,869,789 | 10,689,858 
1783 ee 1,766,454 *- 17,472,258 | 10,484,860 
1789 ee 1,763,937 ee 19,340,549 § 10,552,153 
1790 - 1,986,201 ee 20,120,121 12,090,089 
791 ee 2,649,066 . 22,731,995 § 12,280,031 
1792 703,168 2,922,11 9 20,841,913 | 24,.467,20€ 12,774,735 
1793 763,168 2,695,422 16,218,096 | 1 9,676,686 11,365,536 
1794 987 ,754 3,632,762 | 20,4 90,930 | 25,111,446 13,047 9803 
1795 958,313 2,460,888 | 21,498,158 | 24,847,339 12,876,788 
1796 1 3093,697 3,220,668 23,702,703 | 28,026,068 15,874,286 
1797 976,583 3,145,878 | 22 195,252 | 26,315,713 § 1 2,800,685 
1798 898,048 5,197,913 | 24,194,068 | 30,290,029 14,818,998 
1799 1,092,656 5,945,501 26,604,200 | 33,640,357 § 16,405,115 
1800 1,261,824 | 4,082,100 | 32,776,196 | 38,120,120 18,275,820 
1801 1,431,271 4,373,218 | 31 9982,367 57,786,856 § 18,956,605 
1802 1,584,463 3,878,594 35,948,909 | 41,411,966 17, 145,764 
1808 1,696,086 2,344,647 27 ,537,7 62 | 31,578,495 § 15,606,902 
1804 1,499,855 4,229,025 | 28,722,487 | 34,451 9967 16,397 631 
1805 1,526,920 3,800,782 | 29,627,143 | 34,954,845 17 ,636,7 83 
1806 1,605,078 4,705,200 | 30,216,906 | 36,527,184 16,355,004 
1807 1,77 6,413 4,536,563 28,253,595 34,566,571 § 17,487 ,342 
1808 1,833,657 5,850,773 26,869,836 34,554,267 15,067,608 
1809 1,487,998 | 5,902,686 42,896,216 | 50,286,900 § 22,7 98,767 
1810 1,555,296 | 4,579,289 | 39,735,274 | 45,869,859 28,256,096 
1811 1,529,568 4,001,000 26,979,003 32,409,671 16,178,160 
1812 ee 4,740,216 ee 43,243,172 15,804,907 
1813 ee ee ee 48,000,000 15,000,000 
1814 1,696,404 | 6,284,555 44,477,641 52,358,398 13,620,000 
1815 2,054,566 | 6,862,571 48,503,499 57,420,456 14,000,000 
1816 4,185,641 | 4.559,665 | 41 »470,879 48,216,185 10,000,000 
1817 2,77 9,625 | 6,762,069 | 59,962,974 49,504,668 14,000,000 
1818 3,1 85,750 5,784,554 43,828,013 | 52,796,327 20,124,862 
1819 2,472,982 | 4,490,010 | 35,839,819 42,802,811 J 1 4,229,668 
1820 3,229,811 | 4,347,043 | 40,766,208 48,345,062 § 15,943,908 
1821 4,31 3,047 | 5,069,372 | 41 »415,563 50,7 97,982 14,400,000 
tha 3,886,950 4,145,463 44,738,005 52,77 0,418 16,000,000 





TABLE (0) showing the Quantity of MERCHANDIZE Exportep 
IMPORTED into GREAT Britain in each year since 1783, distingui 
Proportions Exported to the East Indies and China and the West Indies 
Proportion Exported to all other Parts of the World; and 
waste of the Products of the British Artizan and Labourer in each Year : T 
showing the Quantity Imported in each Year | 


showiig also the 





from the East Indies and China and 














Exports, as pe 



























Excess ot 


cols. Nos, 3 
and §, 


6. 








4 
4,200,000 
4,200,000 
4,400,000 
4,000,000 
5,000,000 
7,000,000 
6,500,000 
7,000,000 
8,067,178 
4,852,560 
7,343,197 
8,551,350 
7,828,417 
9,394,567 
9,575,060 

10,201,087 
14,500,376 
13,025,762 
18,804,133 
11,930,860 
12,324,856 
11,990,360 
13,861,902 
10,766,253 
11,802,228 
20,097,449 
11,479,178 
10,700,845 
22,000,000 
27 000,000 
30,857 ,641 
34,503,499 
31,470,879 
25,962,974 
24,121,711 
22,147,515 
25,329,300 
27 015,563 
28,738,005 


id 











The Amounts in Col. No. 3, of this Statement, have been deduced, by deducting the 
Amounts in Cols. 1 and 2 from the Totals in Col. No. 4, and Col. No. 3, of Table 8, 
will show that the Amounts in Col. No. 5 of this Table exhibit all that has been 


received against the Amounts in Col. No. 3. 
East Indies and China prior to 1792, 


There being no authentic return for the 
occasions the Amounts in Col. No. 6, for the first 


aan yeas, to be assumed ; but the general accuracy of the account is not affected 
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from and 
Shing the 
» from the 


Xcess ur 
ABLE (S) 
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TABLE (P) showing the IncreaseD Quant 
TY of Brit 
npr semgrne yy in each year since 1797, and a te nay 
- Wace oh oo e Expense of the Artizan and Labourer, in the K sociation it 
sed ta = any corresponding Equivalent; and the Aer a uction of 
mports as a consequence of the bulk of the People being precluded ia sete 2 of 
suming 































































thew. 
—— nO, 
British Produce and Se oeantity of § 
— ~ ; 
Manufactures Exported _ Value 335 coylet 
Which the Annual Ex Se I ductionsim- : 
Quantities | Depreciati cess £v isim- | 
epreclation | of Quautit i ported and ¢ 
should hav y v A 
paver me e] in Value. exported. u- deem f retained for * 
Quantity. | Real Value. _ oE_2 | fome Con- 
SEY reir 
e eo ged 
1. 2. 3. 4. 5 we a Proportion Ie 
a : ¥ rted,—7,} 
£ { 
1798|19,672,503 |55,148,682 It deserves to be noticed, in reference § ; ¢ oe | f 
1799]24,084,213 |38,949,498 | to these ten years, that although the re- 15 017,240,420 § 
1800 24,504,284 39,471,205 muneration for labour was reduced one- 14 O}17.281,288 
1801/25,719,980 [41,770,354 half, there was no material alteration in ~ 0 116,754,768 
1904127,012,108 |48,500,683 “t — of their produets until 1908; 0 20,796,565 « 
1805)28,259, 102 |40,100°870 ation resolving itself intoatransfer [16 0116,971,996 | 
ane aaaied 92s thee fair reward for labour to profits; f11 014,674,599 
423,954, 40,349,642 quantity exported annually avera ' 
1805/25,008,308 41,068,942 24,457,271. aud the value £40,707 401. 1L 0 118,692,208 
1806|2? 403,633 43,242,176 upon which data the calculations below 9 0 (20,395,103 
1807 25,190,762 |40,479,865 J“ ogee ~ See sbaee 
1808 26,692,288 140,881,671 | 44 977,204] 4,09: a 7 0/19,412,556 
1809 35,107,439 150,242,761 5¥°156.950 ee pyran : 6 121,769,958 
1810 34,940,550 |49,975.634 158 975° gv ads Je, 0 [18,575,261 | 
58,875,740] 8,900,106] 4,914,389] 10 "245 | 
1911 24,109,931 134,917,281 | 40,625,864] 5,708, porceet lind ak gomny sea 
Daa'@e ae 64) 5,708,583) 3,131,06 ‘ 
1812.31,243 362 43.657 864 reg ’ ? ’ ,062 6 0(420,351,624 
| g , ’ 
ae 32,000,000 43,000,000 regu arte Payee ; poy 7 : oe 
1814'33, 200.580 ’ pipes ? ’ ’ - 0 417,000,000 
1815/41,712,002 pegeoal nec 55,943,845) 12,496,473; 7,096,694713 0 13,462,958 
1g16l84-774. 9653,245 | 70,285,814) 20,652,569 11,879,597] 6 616,113,619 § 
sons oe ple pe 40,328,940 | 58,595,975] 18,267,035] 10,544,239] 4 0 12°938,25: 
29 yak a2 ° , ‘ - 
1817/39,289,397 |40,337,118 J 66,112,070) 25,775,562 14°995'3071 4 of19'6u7/049 
or bmygeny sill -weepeed bheyghterde Pereednyit: Bry prec rfl 24,983,998 
rd agar po 34,248,495 | 55,477,084) 21,228,600] 12,546,524] 4 019,775,663 
8 iin 55,568,670 fl 63,724,580] 28,155,710) 16,447,826) 4 6 {20,99 
1821'40,194.893 |35 ? gttl, 20,992,765 
isteles san’a 3 |35,826,082 | 67,729,446] %1,903,364| 18,669,993] 5 0{19,122,084 
558,490 136,176,897 | 73,397,195] 37,220,298] 21,822,724] 4 010,189,879 
Aggregate depreciation in the 15 years, ie 
8-22, on comparison of average va- | 257,259,242 154,265,936} 4 0 
D -— - previous 10 years, 1798-1807 5 1893-4 
wo. do compared with the years 1802-3|328,808,387|182,825,944} 4 0 5 





‘ *.* It will be seen, 
ge export over and above the amount 
tien j sequence of a depreciationin value ¢€ 
oa i the rate of his wages. 
ler ee meaning in themselves when applic 
the differ in a corresponding degree to the increased q 
dieaan anee in value would then have been of no im 
me - be made for the increased quantity 
the head of Saeeh prosnes and manufactures, 
colonial and foreign productions impo 
he four years 1798-1801, thereby demonsira~- 
d labourer ‘and at their exelusive expense) 
242.in comparison with the average 


duce, that the 
quantity o 
= four last years 1819-22, has actuaily 
be % 2 sacrifice or waste of the productions o 
meh ¢8san amount of value in the fifteen years 17 
ueoft the produce of their labour during the ten year 
uce of their labour in the yea 
duce of their labour during t 


han 440 to 3€460,000,000 ; but, 
d prior to 1798, when @ 


is submitted to resto 
een laid before Patliament, since t 


value of the prod 
l¢ value of the pr 
ee to be not less t 
seo produce and manufactures exporte 
pm ‘aying the expenses of convoy, 
Cumeuts that have annually b 


oO 


the case 








it is true that, as value and pric 


been less than it was int 

f the British artizan an 

O8- 1822 than 157,259, 

s 1798-1807, 

-3; and, was the comparison to be wade a 
the sacrifiee or waste would 


return of the real value of 


rs 1802 
he fourteen years 1784-97, 


as there was no authentic 


d to thea 
uantity 


portance; buti 
of caw material of manufacture 


pn the resulis W 


on mature reflection, that this Statement does not apply to the 
of import, but shows in itself an excess 0 


flected at the expense of the operative ar 
¢are mere relative terms, having no signifi- 


ffairs of nations, had the quantity of imports 
of British produce and manufactures exported, 
t will be seen, by col. No. 7, that if duc 
s, which has been re-exported 
instead of under the head of colonial and foreign pro- 


rted and retained for home consumptiva, in 


eneral question of 
quantity exported 
tizan, by areduc- 


and of 378,808,387. if eompared with 


gainst 


duty was levied under the pretext of 


hich the authenticity of the 
he period of 1798, alone exhibit, 
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STATEMENT shewing the ANNUAL VARIATION in the STATE an 
GREAT BRITAIN, as regards her ComMERCE, MANUFACTURES, Tax 






d Conptrioy 4 
ATION, and Pano. 
































CHIAL ASSESSMENTS, on an Average of each five Years, since the general Peace in 1793 
COLONIAL& FOREIGN British Produce and oe 

Prepuce from and to | Manufactures EXPORTED 

ali parts of the World 

exc pt Ireland. , | At Oficial } At Delare 
Value or Real Paroch; 
YEARS. nab | Reexported. | or Quantity Value. TAXES. Assesmens 
1782 | 9,714,000 | NoReturn | 9,919,000 > There was no ap po tanin 
1784— 88 | 16,633,910 | 4,584,139 | 11,989,172 Canthenticre- | 18 00 O09 | 9 t67'7 4, 
9— 93 | 19,070,282 | 5,703,102 | 15,961,865 ( Value prior | 18,000,000 ) No autient 
93— 7 | 21,696,756 | 8,203,209 | 16,592,222 to 1798. 19°601°738 ¢ mel 
8 —1803 | 29,578,490 | 11,631,550 | 23,840,865 | 40,322,381 | 33,670,195 | 5.30000, 
1804— 9] 30,100,807 | 10,340,564 | 27,231,957 | 43,594,050 | 55,888,192 | 6,500,009 
10— 15 | 32,181,483 | 15,181,555 | 32,867,738 | 44,471,855 | 67,939,000 | 8,500,000 
16-— 21 | 30,501,500 | 10,925,516 | 37,818,325 | 37,865,836 | 55,400,088 | 8,545,679 
1822 | 29,401,807 | 9,211,928 | 435,558,490 | 36,176,897 | 54,974,243 | 7,761,441 
1823 | 34,544,246 | 8,588,966 | 43,144,466 | 34,691,124 | 52,948,542 | 6,898 153 














#,* The above Statement exhibits a considerable diminution in the Money Amount of both Taxes and P;. 
rochial Assessments, but, resolving itself, as gli TAXATION does, into labour, and the products of labour 
the Taxation of 1823, both State and Parochial, will, on a fair investigation be seen to be greater than that 

any Year during the WAR. ¢°P7 The Accounts of Parochial Assesments are made up to Easter in cack 


0 
Sear In the above Statement the Accounts end at Easter in 
at Easter in the following Year. 


the Year affixed, but in the Statement below 


COMPARATIVE VIEW of the Increase and Extent of Pauperism and Crime in 
ENGLAND & WALES, at different Periods since 1748; and Statement shewing the 


Tutal Amount of Parish Assessments, and the Proportion thereof expended 


for the Relief 


of PAUPERS, and the EquivALENT of that Amount in Quarters of Wheat, according to 
the Average Price of Wheat in each Year ; The No. of Committals for CRIME in England 
& Wales ; The total Amount of TAXES in GREAT BRITAIN, and of Britisn Propvct 


and MANUFACTURES Exported therefrom in each Year since 1811. 


















































Total : ° Vor 
Amount of | Expended | wo] > ADs 8 | » &} 7 3s 
Parish” | for Relief Da, rE -ges = aete 
YEARS. | Assesment | of Paupers $n / ss Sse 33 SRS 
£— |—£ eeS|/Ssshs] FS | taxes. | isis 
1749 730,135 689,971 S >= fsa 3 : > —-£--— 33 38 
76 | 1,720,316 | 1,521,739 SSS°S]| SS | 11,000,000] SSS% 
84 | 2,167,748 | 1,912,241 —ars.— | —No— | 18,000,000 
1803 | 5,348,204 | 4,077,891 856/5d | 1,443,101 38,511,812 | 22,252,102 
12 | 8,640,842 | 6,656,105 | 125 /5. | 1,061,438 6,576 | 64,752,025 | 31,245,362 
13 | 8,588,974 | 6,294,584 | 108 /9 | 1,197,625 7,164 | 68,302,859 | 32.000,000 
14 | 7,457,676 | 5,418,845 | 73/3 | 1,484,615] 6,390 | 70,240,312 | 53,299,089 
15 | 6,937,425 | 5,724,506 64/4 | 1,779,639 7,818 | 71,203,141 41,712,002 
16 | 8,128,418 | 6,918,217 75/10 | 1,824,584 9,091 | 62,426,506 34,774,020 
17 | 9,320,440 | 7,890,148 94/9 | 1,665,467 | 13,952 | 52,1 35,739 | 39,235,397 
18 | 8,932,185 | 7,531,650 84/1 | 1,791,472 | 13,567 | 53,937,318 41,963,527 
19 | 8,719,655 | 7,329,594 | 73/0 | 2,008,408 | 14,254 | 53,238,914 | 32,923,079 
1820 | 8,411,893 | 6,958,445 65/7 | 2,122,016 | 13,710 55,132,077 39,818,050 
1 | 7,761,441 | 6,358,703 | 56/6 | 2,230,868 | 13,115 | 55,530,072 40,194,895 
2 | 6,898,153 | 5,773,096 | 43/3 | 2,669,762 54,974,143 | 43,598,490 
| 3 52,948,542 | 43,144,400 
EP In further illustration of the fact, of the burthen of TAXATION having —— Seep errant: 


the diminution in the MONEY AMOUNT, and of all Taxation, however indire 
operation, and however remote its oo may be, ultimately resolving itself into 
products of Labour, the DEPRECIATION in the Value of British Produce 

EXPORTED, will be seen to present itself in strong confirmation of the fact, 
since 1803, whilst the QUANTITY toca Exported has nearly doubled, 


£ 4,000,000 # Annum less, and thea . ; compari 
rage-Value of the six Years 1798 ee eee . 


— 1803, upwards of £ 37,000,000. And in the 
ofa SELECT COMMITTEE of ARTIZAN poner & i323 “to enqu 
bed to the extensive depreciation or reduction in the remunerat 
DISTRESS consegeunt thereupon,” it.is shewn, thatas TAXATION progressively 
neration for LABOUR as rrogressively decreased, and that the aggregate increase 0 

onds exactly with the aggregate decrease in the Remuneration for Labour, an 
ION, that not only direct Taxation, but that all subsistence, and a 
= ae epee into an abstrac 
erefore the SS 
an interval of ¢ Twenty You 
dard of Value for ali commodity, 
8?3 will prove greater than that of 


means than productive occupation, res 
productive labour. Estim@ting e 
which in 1819, after 
made the Stan 
ATION in 


or by Commodities t 
1515, which was the mar 


the Value 
ng the Value 
Summary 
ire into the causes 
ion for labour, and the 
increase¢ : 
f To corre® 
d proves toDEMO: 
li ieoeies acquired by any ot 
tion from the jar 
Taxation either by its Amo 
of one and Twenty Years, without any Standard at 
hemselves, the press 
imum of Money 


LABOUR ané the 
and Manufactures 
it will 


be seen, 7 

upwards 0 
a the Ave- 
of a Report 
hich hare 
LAMITOUS 
ased, the rem 


unt t 
Ud, was ace 
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IMPORTATION & RE- EXPORTATION of SUGAR. 1907 ~ 1823. 


STATEMENT of the Quantity of SUGAR, Imported into all the Ports of GREAT- 
BRITAIN from all parts of the World, in each of the Seventeen Years 1807-1823 
distinguishing the proportion Imported from the British Colonies and Possessions in 
the West Indies & South America and the East Indies, from the proportion Import- 
ed from all other Parts. The Annual Average Prive ( exclusive of Duty ) according 
to the Weekly Returns made to the London Gazette, The total Annual Value of the 
Quantity Imported from the British West Indies, according to the aforesaid Return 







































r of price: and the Rate of Duty 4’ Cwt. in each Year. 
| IMPORTED from ANNUAL 
48 = 
tic British East | ‘All Other Average Total Rate 
1 fx Years.) est Indies.| Indies. Parts. TOTAL. Price. Value. | of Duty 
. — ;— Cwts.—| —Cwts.—|—Cwts.—— | —-Cwts.—|—¥ Cut.— £ Cut.— 
000 | 1807 | 3,490,130 } 118,586 | 32,594 | 3,641,310 | 33/113 | 5,923,290 , 
of 8 | 3,455,832 | 72,587 | 225,066 | 3,753,485 | 38/6 6,642,477 97] 
009 9 | 3,394,185 | 26,200 | 580,813 | 4,001,198 | 43/53 | 7,375,100 § 
672 1310 | 3,771,060 ) 49,240 | 988,363 | 4,808,663 | 46/10 | 8,830,565 ] 27/ 29/ 
Hi 11 | 3,647,142 | 20,322 | 250,079 | 3,917,543 | 36/54 | 6,646,636 ! pa 
158 12 | 3,551,449 | 72,886 | 139,088 | 3,763,493 | 42/03 | 7,480,233 / 
aPe 13 | 3,500,000 | 50,000 | 450,000 | 4,000,000 | 58/13 | 9,900,000 
abour 14 | 3,403,793 | 49,849 | 581,681 | 4,035,328 | 73/44 | 12,484,714 ( 2. | 
nthe 15 | 3,493,116 | 125,629 | 366,027 | 3,987,782 | 61/104 | 10,803,184 ¢ ~ 
Por 16 | 3,440,595 | 127,203 | 192,780 | 3,760,548 | 48/63 | 8,354,121 
17 | 3,563,741 | 125,894 | 105,916 | 3,795,530 | 49/8 8,849,956 | 97] 
cin. 18 | 3,665,520 | 162,395 | 138,032 | 5,965,940 | 50/ 9,163,800 | 30] 
the 19 | 3,785,434 | 205,527 | 86,048 | 4,077,009 | 41/4 7,823,221 28/ 
slief 1820 | 3,623,319 | 277,228 | 162,994 | 4,063,541 | 36/24 me 
v to I | 3,734,292 | 269,162 | 197,402 | 4,200,856 | 33/24 | 6,200,480 ( ,, | 
* 2 | 3,303,698 | 226,476 | 112,953 | 3,643,122 | 31/04 | 5,124,171 { 
UCE 
STATEMENT of the Quantity of SUGAR Re-exported from GREAT BRITAIN 





+ 3 to all parts of the World, in each of the above mention’d 17 Years 1807 - 1823. dis- 
tinguishing the several proportions, of British West India, East India, Foreign,and 
Refined, the Refined in the Total being converted into Raw at thie rate of 34 Cwt. 
of Raw for every 20 Cwt. of Refin’d. and shewing also the Quantity absorbed for 

Home Consumption, and the Amount of Customs Duty paid on the same in each Year 


RE-EXPORTED. 
a HOME Amount of 


Brisish East . , 
Years. | West Ind. india. Foreign. | Refined TOTAL. Consumption. puree Duty. 

















——|—Cwts.—|—Cwts.—|—Cwts.—|—Cwts.—|—_Cuts._4} — Cut s.-— a 

1807 | 596,856 | 20,398 | 42,657 | 413,960 | 1,363,642 3,194,589 
8 | 244,315 | 49,061 | 60,983 | 327,243 | 910,672 3,818,316 

9 | 276,334 | 16,887 | 420,226 | 460,732 | 1,496,661 3,246,586 

1810 | 90,480] 7,095 | 519,320 | 413,208 | 1,319,349 aa 


12 | 310,808 6,964 | 356,546 | 284,617 | 1,158,192 


: 690,869 

11 | 275,991 4,032 | 239,153 | 100,946 3,580,224 
000 | 1,615,500 

13 | 430,500 | 10,000 | 410,000 | 450, 1,619 1,766,167 | 3,149,170 





| ) 0 | 
14 | 553,771 | 41,311] 462,958 | 555,335 | 2,002,105 | 

15 | 491,152 | 68,422 | 311,418 | 609,247 | 1,906,711 1,809,029 $,090,680 | 

16 | 377,149 | 102,056 | 191,303 | 584,182 1,668,61 y 2, oe a; se ; 

: ’ yf ’ ’ 7 . oe yo it 

17 | 258,265 | 95,494 | 132,937 |p697,085 S674740 | Ssoa80 | s.3s1ars 

i 


: 18 | 267,602 | 110,323 | 108,688 | 711,185 aon ng . j | 
: 19 | 218,384 | 988,214 | 102,709 | 525,219 | 1,302,179 yet arent | 
1820 | 179,402 | 186,603 | 138,297 | 679,561 | 1,659,956 | 2,497,788 | 3.87 0se Es | 
1 | 149,203 | 147,283 | 186,325 | 645,357 | 1,579,919 | Sarid | oo 19 | 
: 170,983 | 102,467 | 137,707 | 374,784 | 1,048, etniien 4,022,782 
m Bairisn Peay 3,303,008 Cut. 


*.* The following statement shews the principal Total Fro in the West Indies * 


Islands &c. in the West Indies from whence the TATIONS, a eth Amortee: 
& CHINA 226,476 























Imports were derived in 1822. Viz. — a : < 
From Jamaica eooe = 1,413,718 Crt. From the East Inpixs a 79,929 
DEMERARA . 530,943 De. BAVanual, cesses saat 
St. Vincents... . 261,160 Do. BRAZILS. «+++ +++" , eae 
GRENADA. coos soee ety Total from all Parts in 1322, ata eet Cut. 
; 


TRIRIDAD cevce cove 8, 
ARBADOES. .-- 156,682 


All otner British West Ind.Pid. 563,521 


4M 


Montrety Mac. No. 403. 
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STATEMENT shewing the ANNUAL VARIATION in the STATE and Conptrioy 
GREAT BRITAIN, as regards her ComMERCE, MANUFACTURES, TAXATION, 


CHIAL ASSESSMENTS, on an Average of each five Years, 











of 
and Paro. 


since the general Peace in 1793, 









































COLONIAL& FOREIGN British Produce and = 
Prepuce from and to | Manufactures EXPORTED 
ali parts of the World 
exc pt Lreland. , | At Oficial |} At Delare 
Value or Real Paroch; 

‘YEARS. . | Reexported. | or Quantity Value. TAXES. dbocomans 
— t£-— | —f— 
1782 | 9,714,000 | NoReturn | 9,919,000 >There wasno | 47,900,000 Foam 
1784— 88 | 16,633,910 | 4,584,139 | 11,989,172 (authentic re- | 18 400,000 | 2,167’r49 
9 93 19,070,282 5,703,102 15,961 »865 Value prior 18,000,000 ? No authentic 
93— 7 | 21,696,756 | 8,203,209 | 16,592,222 to 1798. 19,601,738 § } eon 
8 —1803 | 29,578,490 | 11,631,550 | 23,840,865 | 40,322,381 | 33,670,195 5,300,000 
1804— 9 | 30,100,807 | 10,340,564 | 27,251,957 | 45,594,050 | 55,888,192 6,500,000 
10— 15 | 32,181,483 | 15,181,555 | 32,867,738 | 44,471,855 | 67,959,000 | 8,500,000 
16— 21 | 30,501,500 | 10,925,516 | 37,818,325 | 37,865,836 | 55,400,088 | 8,545,679 
1822 | 29,401,807 | 9,211,928 | 43,558,490 | 36,176,897 | 54,974,243 | 7,761,441 
1823 | 34,544,246 | 8,588,966 | 43,144,466 | 34,691,124 | 52,948,542 6,898 153 
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*,* The above Statement exhibits a considerable diminution in the Money Amount of both Taxes and Pa. 
rochial Assessments, but, resolving itself, as glu TAXATION does, into Labour, and the products of labour 
the Taxation of 1823, both State and Parochial, will, ona fair investigation be seen to be greater than that 
v any Year during the WAR. ¢°P7 The Accounts of Parochial Assesments are made up to Easter in each 

ear. In the above Statement the Accounts end at Easter in the Year affixed, but in the Statement below 


at Easter in the following Year. 


COMPARATIVE VIEW of the Increase and Extent of PauperisM and Crime in 
ENGLAND & WALES, at different Periods since 1748; and Statement shewing the 
Tutal Amount of Parish Assessments, and the Proportion thereof expended for the Relief 
of PAUPERS, and the EquivALENT of that Amount in Quarters of Wheat, according to 
the Average Price of Wheat in each Year ; The No. of Committals for CRIME in England 
& Wales ; The total Amount of TAXES in GREAT BRITAIN, and of Britisu Propvce 


and MANUFACTURES Exported therefrom in each Year since 1811. 












































Total | 5 Sides | ; ges 
Amount of | Expended oe] SSS58 » ‘>e 35 
Parish | for Relief Ys, z ges = >Pte 
yEars. | Assesment | of Paupers S8~ )/ Ss se 3s SUS 
| —£ Se$| 52835] #8 | Taxes.| Feis 
1749 | 730,135; 689,971 . SESS se 2 ere 
76 | 1,720,316 | 1,521,752 SSS S| SS | 11,000,000) 5% 
84 | 2,167,748 | 1,912,241 —Qrs.— | —No— | 18,000,000 
1803 | 5,348,204 | 4,077,891 $56] 5d | 1,443,101 38,511,812 | 22,252,102 
12 | 8,640,842 | 6,656,105 | 125/5. | 1,061,438 | 6,576 | 64,752,025 | 31,245,302 
13 | 8,388,974 | 6,294,584 | 108/9 | 1,197,625 | 7,164 | 68,302,859 ! 32.000,000 
14 | 7,457,676 | 5,418,845 | 73/3 | 1,484,615 | 6,390 | 70,240,312 | 53,299,089 
15 | 6,937,425 | 5,724,506 | 64/4 | 1,779,639 | 7,818 | 71,203,141 | 41,712,002 
16 | 8,128,418 | 6,918,217 75/10 | 1,824,584 9,091 | 62,426,506 34,774,920 
17 | 9,320,440 | 7,890,148 | 94/9 | 1,665,467 | 13,932 | 52,135,739 | 39,235,397 
18 | 8,932,185 | 7,531,650] 84/1 | 1,791,472 | 13,567 | 53,937,318 | 41,963,527 
19 | 8,719,655 | 7,329,594] 73/0 | 2,008,408 | 14,254 | 53,238,914 | 52,923,079 
1820 | 8,411,893 | 6,958,445 | 65/7 | 2,122,016 | 13,710 | 55,132,077 | 59,618,030 
1 | 7,761,441 | 6,358,703 | 56/6 | 2,230,868 | 13,115 | 55,530,072 | 40,194,8 
2 | 6,898,153 | 5,773,096 | 43/3 | 2,669,762 54,974,143 | 43,558,490 
‘ 3 52,948,542 | 43,144,400 





EP In further illustration of the fact, of the burthen of TAXATION having increased, notwithstanding 


the diminution in the MONEY AMOU NT, and of ali Taxation, 


however indirect and insidious its 


operation, and however remote its gpect may be, ultimately resolving itself into LABOUR and the 
A 


products of Labour, the DEPRECIATION in the Value of British Produce 
EXPORTED, will be seen to present itself in strong ce Mam to of the fact, 
since 1803, whilst the QUANTITY annua ly Exported has nearly 

£ 4,000,000 #” Annum less, and the aggregate Depreciation in 1823, comparing 
rage-Value of the six Years 1798 — 1803, upwards of £ 37,000,000. 
ofa SELECT COMMITTEE of ARTIZAN , appointed in 1823 


neration for LABOUR as rrogressively decreased, and that the aggregate increase 


and Manufactures 
it will be seen, that 
doubled, the Value is upwards y 
; the Value with the - 
And in the Summary of @ ~5 pod 

“to enquire into the causes ohe ots 
bed to the extensive depreciation or reduction in the remuneration for labour, and the C LA 


DISTRESS consegeunt therewpon,” it is shewn, that as TA X ATION progressively increased, the rr” 


f Taxation, corres 


onds exactly with the aggregate decrease in the Remuneration for Labour, and proves to DEMONS!" 


ION, that not only direct Taxation, but that all wi acquir 
me ; subsistence, and all Income acqut! 
ans than productive occupation, resolve themselves into an abstraction from the fair a 
Estim@ting therefore the pressure of Taxation either by its eet was again 


Productive labour. 


which in 1819, after an interval of one and Twenty Years, without any Standar 


made the Standard of Value for all commodity, or by Commodities themselves, the hte wong ; 
4 0 


ATION in 1823 will prove greater than that of 1315, which was the maximum of 


ed by any other 


of TAX 
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IMPORTATION & RE- EXPORTATION of SUGAR. 1907 - 1923. 


of SUGAR, Imported into all the Ports of GREAT- 
the World, in each of the Seventeen Years 1807-1823 
distinguishing the proportion Imported from the British Colonies and Possessions in 
the West Indies & South America and the East Indies, 
ed from all other Parts. The Annual Average Prive ( 
to the Weekly Returns made to the London Gazette, 
Quantity Imported from the British West Indies, 
of price: and the Rate of Duty 4 Cwt. in each Y 


from the proportion Import- 
exclusive of Duty ) according 
The total Annual 
according to the aforesaid Return 
ear. 


alue of the 











IMPORTED from ANNUAL 
British East | ‘All Other Average Total Rate 
Years.) West Indies.| Indies. Parts. TOTAL. Price. Value. | of Duty 
Cwts. —Cwts.—|—Cwts.— |] —-Cwts.——_|—¥ Cut.— £ 1—? Cwt.— 
1807 | 5,490,130 | 118,586 | 32,594 | 3,641,310 | 33/11, | 5,923,290 ? 
8 | 3,455,832 | 72,587 | 225,066 | 3,743,485 | 38/6 6,642,477 © 97) 
9 | 3,394,185 | 26,200 | 580,813 | 4,001,198 | 43/53 | 7,975,100 § 

1810 | 3,771,060 ) 49,240 | 988,363 | 4,808,663 | 46/10 | 8,830,565 ] 27/ 29) 
11 | 3,647,142 | 20,322 | 250,079 | 3,917,543 | 36/54 | 6,646,636 27 
12 | 3,551,449 | 72,886 | 139,088 | 3,763,423 | 42/03 | 7,480,233 
13 | 3,500,000 | 50,000 | 450,000 | 4,000,000 | 58/13 | 9,900,000 
14 | 3,403,793 | 49,849 | 581,681 | 4,035,328 | 73/42 | 12,484,714 ’ 50| 
15 | 3,493,116 | 125,629 | 366,027 | 3,987,782 | 61/104 | 10,803,184 : 

16 | 3,440,595 | 127,203 | 192,780 | 3,760,548 | 48/63 | 8,354,121 

17 | 3,563,741 | 125,894 | 105,916 | 3,795,530 | 49/8 8,849,956 97/ 
18 | 3,665,520 | 162,395 | 138,032 | 3,965,940 | 50/ 9,163,800 | $0] 
19 | 3,785,434 | 205,527 | 86,048 | 4,077,009 | 41/4 7,823,221 28] 

1820 | 3,623,319 | 277,228 | 162,994 | 4,063,541 | 36/24 | 6,355,944: ) 

1 | 3,734,292 | 269,162 | 197,402 | 4,200,856 | 33/24 | 6,200,180 ( ,, 
2 | 3,303,698 | 226,476 | 112,953 | 3,643,122 | 31/04 | 5,124,171 








STATEMENT of the Quantity of SUGAR Re - exported from GREAT BRITA IN 
to all parts of the World, in each of the above mention’d 17 Years 1807 - 1823. dis- 
tinguishing the several proportions, of British West India, East India, Foreign,and 
Refined, the Refined in the Total being converted into Raw at the rate of 34 Cut. 
of Raw for every 20 Cwt. of Refin’d. and shewing also the Quantity absorbed for 

Home Consumption, and the Amount of Customs Duty paid on the same in each Year 
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RE-EXPORTED. 
HOME Amount of 
Years. West fon. ome. Foreign. Refined TOTAL. |\Consumption. Customs Duty. 
——|—Cwts.—|—Cwts. —|—Cwt s. —|—Cwts.— —Cwts.—4j— Cuts.-— 3 soa 589 
1807 | 596,856 | 20,398 | 42,657 | 413,960 | 1,363,642 2010 986 
8 | 244,315 | 49,061 | 60,983 | 327,243 | 910,672 046 586 
9 | 276,334 | 16,887 | 420,226 | 460,732 | 1,496,661 pe 
1810 | 90,480 | 7,095 | 519,320 | 413,208 | 1,319,349 3, a 
11 | 275,991 | 4,032 | 239,153 | 100,946 | 690,869 ane 
12 | 310,808 | 6,964 | 356,546 204,617 oe 3,580,2 
13 | 430,500 | 10,000 | 410,000 | 450, ,615,500 ; 
14 | 553,771 | 41,311 | 462,958 | 555,335 | 2,002,105 | 1,766,167 rete 
15 | 401,152 | 68,422 | 311,418 | 609,247 | 1,906,711 | 1,809,029 | 3,000,000 
16 | 377,149 | 102,056 | 191,303 | 584,182 | 1,665,617 | 2,200.00 | oe ood 
17 | 258,265 | 95,494 | 132,937 |»697,085 | 1,671,740 | 2,929, sos | ossiers 
18 | 267,602 | 110,323 | 108,688 | 711,185 | 1,695,627 | 1,152,: al anerees 
19 | 218,384 | 88,214 | 102,709 | 525,219 | 1,302,179 | 2,375,064 | 3,307,000 
1820 | 179,402 | 186,603 | 138,297 | 679,561 | 1,659,556 | 2,497,744 | 3.477.777 
1 | 149,203 | 147,283 | 186,325 | 645,357 ap opr erry 407 | 3,579,412 
2 | 170,983 | 102,467 | 137,707 | 374,784 | 1,048,290 A | 4.098,782 
S m British Pvan- } 


*.* The following statement shews the principal Total Fro 
Islandiae in the West Indies from whence the TATIONS, 





Imports were derived in 1822. Viz. — 
From Jamaica. seen 


DEMERARA. o . eee 
St. VINCENTS. .ccs ce 
GRENADA. 
TRIRIDAB voce cee 
BARBADOES. 


1,413,718 Cxt. 
- 530,948 


All otner British West Ind.Pld. 


Montrety Mac. No. 403. 


261,160 
199,178 


ee 178,491 


156,682 
563,521 


Total from all Parts in 1322, 3,643,197 Cut. 


_--- —- 


Do. 
Do. 


4M 








in the West Indies ¢ 3,303,698 Cw. 
& South America. ) 

From the East Inpigs & CuHiINna 22 
HavaNNAH. 
BRAZILS. 


26,476 
79,929 
33,024 
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STATEMENT of the Quantity, in fs. weight of SHEEP § LAMB'S Wo OL 


into all the Ports of GREAT BRiTALN, trom all parts of the WORLD. ; 
seven Years 1816 —1822, distinguishing the several Countries from wh 
and tie proportion from each respective Country, The Offciul, and the 


Imported 


» I each of the 
ence Imported 
estimated Rea, 























Value thereof, and the Amount of Customs Duty paid thereon in each of the said 7 Years. 
COUNTRIES from | 1816. 1317. 1818. 1819. 1320. 1821.) Jen 
whence IMPORTED, | —lbs.— | ——Ibs. — | ——Ibs.— | ——Ibs. — | ——tbs.— | —tis.— | 3? 

Germany ..... eseccce 2,316,655 | 4,816,567 | 5,432,237 | 4,189,479 | 5,113,412 | 8,615,529 | 1 125,114 
8S pain SOCCER eeeee | 2,958,007 6,282,073 8,760,627 5,523,051 236,229 6,968,927 Seeeat 
France ......°***** 1 221,595 770,344 | 2,129,677 998,644 230,919 231,567 — 
Holland............ | ako | onnso2| toons! 3080} sonst | sio;s | Gale 
New South Wales ....) 13,511 | none 86,525 | 74,283] 99,415) 175,433 | gee 
a itarsdrnscace 108,234] 19,128 | 56,082] 158,352) 2,815] 16,085| age 
Cape of Good Hope 9,623 12,083 14,481 20,655 13,569 12,153 46,58] 
North o Europe .... 359,422 232,070 | 1,409,085 971,981 196,242 98.297 | 271,056 
Portagal.....scccces 493,277 | 729,243) 1,409,490 | 1,803,251 95,187 118,573 | 125,209 
TEE cnceccseddecss 26,821 66,692 556,979 343,602 18,584 29,376 853 
Bueones Ayres ...... 106,454 23,707 | 294,712) 1,109,855 68,759 7,905 13 
United Sta. of America 43,465 148,904 | 268,596 57,851 578 308] = 8,779 
All other foreign parts 133,709 39,622 207 707 391,192 37,013 39,347 | 125,315 
EGO socsecsocdes 698,807 654,421 | 1,653,737 89,370 254,623 45,276 260,260 
Guernsey Jersey & Man 1,570 9,934 31,610 5,974 19,015 9,406 14,031 
4 coy Fe 

TOTAL ths. 8,117,869 | 14,715,343 | 26,405,486 | 16,190,343 | 10,043,746 | 16,680,043 4 19,323,170 

Official Valine £ 316,130 617,216 | 1,017,006 692,346 375,497 | 671,754) — 694,725 
Estinated Real Do. £ 750,000 | 1,400,000 | 2,400,000 | 1,300,000 800,000 | 1,300,000 | 1,300,000 
Customs Daty £ 26,567 | 49,196 $7,135 63,895 18] 861 $93,118 402,485 


























STATEMENT of the Quantity (in Number of Gallons) of WINE, Imported into all the 
Ports of GREAT BRITAIN, trom all parts of the WORLD, in each of the four Years 
1819— 1822, Compared with the Quantity Imported in each of the three Years 1801-3 
distinguishing the several Countries in which produced, and the proportion of each. 





























1801. 1802. 1803. 1819. | 1820. 1821. ,  18z2, 

Portugal .... 7,224,678 | 5,549,803 | 6,976,106 | 2,598,459 | 2,670,783 | 3,047,386 | 3,733,274 
Spain ...6.. 1,996,670 | 1,342,021 | 1,731,674 | 1,099,658 | 1,084,341 | 1,080,220 | 1,379,777 
Madeira.... 296,658| 377,471| 394,129] 736,372| 659,608} 607,742! 515,714 
The Canaries 9,4297| 34,374] 28,726] 397,710] 269,971] 225,015] 204,123 
France ....e¢ 631,737} 311,596 | 364,149] 388,938} 274,899] 266,433} 300,654 
The Rhine.s 26,694] 28,858] 14,658] -30,363| 32,881] 27,828] 29,200 
C. G. Hope.. 11,523 4,027 3,370] 415,505] 485,160} 532,615] 565,491 
Sicily ...... 3,733| 14,106] 41,389] 231,725] 263,285] 292,262] 190,325 

TOTAL 

Gallons. _ 9,801,120 | 7,662,617 | 9,554,201 | 5,898,732 | 5,740,930 | 6,079,502 | 6,918,559 
Re-exported 1,012,874] 668,084] 639,554] 968,467 | 1,165,516 | 1,310,300 | 1,039,916 
2y2 yEngl. 7,130,412 | 6,354,181 | 7,945,309 | 5,435,883 | 4,753,391 | 4,853,215 | 4,912,609 
Bes (Sed. 835,465] 308,975] 515,734) 463,091] 341,844) 373,366 451,616 
Ost $ Trelan. 1,493,016 | 2,398,890 | 1,836,429] 647,574| 557,530| 678,559] 613,488 
Amt. Eugland £ 828,759| 612,358} 917,211] 1,011,054] 875,304] 857,250] 889,670 
Customs Duty 1,054,657 | 1,120,066 | 1,073,738] 816,442| 822,199] 814,386} 811,901 
Do. Sealed 208,342| 377,006| 305,652| 220,200] 183,540] 226,424) 204,607 
Y Bond 2,800,938 | 1,239,239 | 2,206,350 | 5,946,222 | 5,416,990 | 5,302,726 | 6,175,515 
Stock ¢ Dealers 4,520,117 | 5,168,525 | 6,001,026 ' 4,865,479 | 5,075,018 | 4,786,237 |5,090,941 
Official Value £575,692] 558,056] 594,493} 673,960 





*,* By the above Statement ii appears, that nolwithstanding 


of GREAT BRITAIN since 1801, of abeut 35 df Cent., the Inportat 
creased one-third, and, if to the diminished Quantity Imported, t 
Re-exported be taken into account, the ratio of decrease of actual Consum 


an increase in the Population 
ion of WINE has de- 
he increased Quantity 
ption in Great 


Britain, will prove to exceed two-thirds ; to this diminished Quantity also, mferior quanty 


may be added, nearly a fifth of the quantity consumed at the present time 
duce of Sicily and the Cape of Good Hope, of qualities so inferior as hard 
name of Wine, nor would they have been admitted as such at the former perto 
of Consumption in Ireland, will be seen to be in a much greater ra 
vast diminution of consumption of Wine, a commodity so universa 
sive to the enjoyment of Man, to be assigned? has any more congenia 


ced? Beer, Spirits, Tea, all have decreased in Consumption since 1801, 


the Brilish people regaled themselves under the operation of that increa 
ertion, which hus led to the doubling of the exportation of the products 
seems to be a subject not unworthy a little sober consideration. The Offic 
seen to be very considerably below the Current Vulue of several Yeurs past, 
The line Customs Duty above applies to 
excise to England only In Ireland Wine is charged with Customs Duty only- 


question worth attention. 


tio; Towha 
lly esteemed and 80 condu- 
Ll draught been introdu- 
with what then, hace 
se of lubo 
of their 
ial Value, 

Why ? Is another 
Great Britain, but 


being t 
ly to deserve the 
d ; the decrease 
t cause is this 


ye 


ur and ez- 
labour ? It 
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NT of the Quantity of WOOD, — Timber, Deals, c, Imported into all the 






















































































STATE GREAT BRITAIN, in th 
Ports 0 n the Year 1821 ifyi ; 
ral Countries from whence Imported, and the pr eel the various kinds, the seve- 
also the. amount of Customs Duty, paid on each desc rom each respective Country 
Years 1821, 1822, 1823. tiption, in each of the Three 
COUNTRIES Norway (Sweden) Russial Prassia | America | TOTAL customs bury. 
') Deals 4,525| 3,419] 5,562] 3,444 ~~ 1894 945 =~ _ 1823 
1] Do.ends 3,688 | 1,164| 1,429] 1,159 #7,004 |"24945 970" 30 | 542,046 | 13905 
R»| Battens 1,956) 427/1,038} 84 4'e03 , 7 3,963 
: F dren wae 188; 109 7 : 696 1,338 47,796 | 72,857 | 104,760 
fe | tandspikes 10} 117 “ ‘ 
i) Oare.... 12] 24] 92 > ro 364 504 887; 1,116 
$2 | Spars « ) 981/ 1,122] 1,061| 1,402 
Pa eee 656 34 90 11 . 174 9 ead ° b 
9°) Staves... 1 110.137 | 41.1691 51 60 | included with Masts yards &c 
Fath-) Firewood 414) 75! 106] | 6 oan nos 42,423 | 49,813 | 44,326 
on onsof § Lathwood 46] 35] 920] 2,147] 6,048 364 | with Balks,§c. | 2,867 
260 Masts Yards & Bow ’ , , 9,196 | 20,693 | 26,114] 29,163 
sprits uod. 12 in. di. 2,298 | 1,386 | 1,880 304 4.240 - ‘ 
031 : , 10,108! 19,051] 20,0 
— si Do, above 12 in, 10 8] 1,178] 288 5 ATA 6'959 ) 057 | 20,934 
, £ w . ? ’ 
0 i zo “en 5,367 | 5,867 165,475 | 271,016 |362,158 § 328,139 | 459,818 | 577,691 
’ 24.5 
bs . “og other sorts 942 : y+! 15/418 | Bos yo ve ee 15,024 
oo alks Boards Planks c. chie ‘ ” ’ . 4,036 15,008 
7 Total anne y Cust | er OE roo | eee ee 
rs ustonis ; 
- Total Official Values v-> UTY. in oe £ 1,202,631 1,028,467 1,207,376 1,449,890 
os 0. 565,060 602,425 609,150 672,204 
_ TEMENT of the Quanti c 
of FLAX I i 
“ TAIN, in each of the four - 1818 1819, “1090 rand 1088, oem of. GEBAS BE. 
, of HEMP. and TALLOW Imported in the latter Year, the Amount of Customs Duly 
7 paid, and the Official Value assigned to each arti ; aa aie ee ee 
a: presented to Parliament. 5 cle, according to the accounts annually 
} 
COUNTRIE : oes 
. hark a FLAX, | | in the Year 1822. 
_ IMPORTED. 1818. 1819. | 1820. Flax | Hem | Tallo 
Russia ... - Cwts. - | - Cwts. - | - Cwts.-| | - Cwts.- | - Cute -|- Oats. 
aa nie : *48'200 ee) eee tae “aaa. a 
an ccsdeceed Gace 26,000 |. 52,224) | 45,270} 5,516 19 
Flanders ...,... eet ere smelt game. 619| 1,294 
France .... aa 966| 4,577} 1,544] | 51,384 15 814 
Redlegs 9,976 467 33 1,870 2,868 2,361 
All other parts... 104| 18,794 289 
parts .... 1,350 594 764 314] 5,082} 12,428 
Pronon eae 426,288 | 404,728 | 381,407 | Gor,138 | 686,454 | 005,298 
roportion in 1822 into Ireland 4,314| 17,896| 26, 
Do. into GREAT BRITAIN 602,824 | 668,627 778,838 
tnt of Customs Duty 8691] | 8,382| _ 7,888 13,061 | 234,320 | 116,019 
aS, ficial rile eg 844,079 | 795,078 | 763,479 i197 290 —_ — 
A J . 2 . . . . 
verage Consuming Price 52 t07S} | 48 to 52/ | | 434052! | 37 t0.52/ | 35t054/ 

















*,° The Official Value assi 
e ue ass 
a ¥ Cwt. for Flax, 18) a 
se aaig with the consuming prices exhibited above, 
Wine alue, und as such when viewed in conjunct 
eenein Sc. exhibited in preceding Statements, 
usion drawn in the Statement Hypothetically 
essed, it will be seen by the sequel 
e to be considerably undervalued, the ag, 
d legitimate Equivalents in 


e 
ome aticles will mrs 


ports, in so far as the } : 

or y constitute fair an 

_— Exported will prove not mate 
Sned to them. For instance as rega 


ber Deals &c. if ° 
: » $c. Imported will prove to excee 
‘cee of Duty, Charges, & Freight, non 
stitute any Equivalent against the value 


/ 


d to the above articles, 


df Cwt. for Hemp, and 21/ # 
may seem co 


ion with the undervalua 
in some measure to subvert the 
the excess of Value Exported, 
Illustrations, that although 
Real Value of the Im- 
Exchange for Commo- 
d the aggregate Oficial Value 
Consuming value of the Tim- 
m but the value is mainly 
of Foreign Ships 


they may seem? 
Equalizing 
of these 


rially if at all to excee 
rds Equivalent. — 
od £ 4,000,000 
e of which excep 
EXPORTED. 


The 
df’ Annu 
t the Freight 


will be seen to be at the rate of about 


Cwt. for Tallow, which rate whe 


gate 


nsiderably below the Real 
tion of Wool, 
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STATEMENT of the EXCISE REVENUE of GREAT BRITAIN 
iu each of the seven Years 1817 — 1823. 























































































































STS 
1817. 1818. 1819. 1820. 1821. 1822, _ 
—$—~|—-$ ¢-—|—# £ yA the 
Auvtions >| 251,452 | 275,966} 277,202 | 245,407 | 221,079] 223,871 236,050 
Beer | —— — | 2,069,163 | 3,038,779 | 3,006,732 | 2,007,076 ( 3,012,344] 3,200,705 | 3,333,335 
a Malt* —— —— | 2,093,077 | 3,196,241 } 2,799,113 | 4,937,660 | 5,177,977 4,251,029 | 3,508 734 
= Hops }_—— ——| 80,756 | 115,164] 349,020} | 419,130} 241,303} 263,093 | 35/35 
ra) Spirits } British. 2,762,834 | 3,312,258 | 2,867,288 | 3,110,715 | 3,180,416 3,478,542 2,833,03 
P Foreign. | 2,277,090 | 2,266,843 | 2,485,202 | 2,529,587 | 2,485,755 | 2,533,749 > 
neuen 250,189 320,350 374,377 330,258 818,760 | 342 
Renee Seen 359,822 | 366,729] 370,295| 375,748] 400,930] 415°494 poder 
Cocoa & Coffee ——— —— 135,040 | 122,826] 219,737 | 404,557 | 352,122] 387,285 | 426,437 
GI - ’ 58,486 | 962 
Hides & Skins* (Leather)—+4 647,135 | 689,243 | 696,517 661,800 | 656,870 553,503 3707138 
isamede 648,303 | 702,980] 680,474] 720,474] 699,286} 711,778 | 715/999 
Paper 469,926 | 543,162 ener rood prey: 599,080 | 616,39) 
P e ’ 44,967 160,037 | 153 
Printed Calicoes & Paper ——-| 1,164,838 | 1,507,453 | 1,523,017 | 1,601,040 | 1,748,506 | 1,674,139 | 1,811,919 
Salt* 1,523,190 | 1,568,492 | 1,549,352 | 1,603,467 | 1,625,877 | 1,493,123 | 389,199 
Soap 1,005,724 | 1,042,630 ee oo ee 1,216,380 | 1,282,934 
Starch 34,736 60,554 : 82,458} 78 
Stone Bottles 827 2,692 2,978 2,727 3,226 3,105 ae 
Sweets 9,750 15.378 13,100 4,550 4,672 5,239 | 12,104 
Tea 2,830,203 | 3,173,879 | 3,118,788 | 3,133,396 | 3,281,880 | 3,430,138 | 3,410,408 
Tobacco® 1,483,942 | 1,486,522 | 2,872,107 | 2,559,629 | 2,466,035 | 2,617,460 | 2,586,499 
Vinegar 37 ,937 40,658 47,544 42,254 44.212 45,313 48,242 
Wine (vide Customs ) ———} 1,153,332 | 1,258,840 | 1,043,509 | 1,039,248 | 1,028,792 | 1,007,088 | 1,121,950 
Wire 8,963 9,633 > 8,577] 11,568] 11,722 9,362 9,134 
Fines & Forfeitures —— 18,000 16.600 17,910 19,162 22,583 21,075 19,028 
7 para eerema an. 
Total Gross Receipt. 22,680,799 |26,163,268 |25,960,422 [29,332,640 |29,808,791 |29,312,391 (27,568,026 
$3 } Som :, a —_ 
g ceiver Genera 934 8,360 
£3 Clerk of Petty Incid. 230,317 124,000 150,564 160,390 122,464 23,676 29,441 
s Bills notdue —--- 1,541,859 | 1,455,595 
Total Sum to be accounted for |22,911,118 [26,287,198 {26,119,987 |29,492,030 [29,931,215 [31,006,740 229,176,501 
Discharged as follows viz. ] 
Gi) Bel coccccesoces 57,340 58,389 38,605 41,769 55,866 56,594 52,803 
BW | Glass ....sceeeeee 373,389 | 410,130] 333,446] 306,986] 207,283] 355,712!| 415,097 
= 3S | Leather ...ccccccece 47,354 45,971 49,439 39,819 48,275 35,744 16,623 
po 3S | Paper .....seeeeee 22,172| 24,320} 22,493; 19,293| 22,1491  24,095| 25,792 
Eo a, Printed Callicoes 824,668 | 1,079,603 877,832 935,661 | 1,077,421 , 1,186,875 | 1,146,251 
<i oy Soap ccccccccccee 32,320 32,491 40,852 47 ,264 50,765 39,308 62,680 
Si 5) | Wines ......0-0066| 48,781] 48,744] 43,034] 43,230) 45,957} 50,063) 48,773 
A. J All other articles 73,562 62,333 69,174 67,219 57,400 57,239 47,210 
i7 Allowances ——~ —— 153,427 82,365 88,544 87 ,247 77,671 347113} 503,453 
Repayments for Over-Entries 12,807 10,703 12,921 29,186 90,864 18,991 6,213 
« ) Salaries & Allowances — | 1,004,138 | 1,027,863 | 1,030,197 | 1,053,925 | 1,059,302 768,669 wae 
S “pd Pay to Weigher 8, &c. i? There was no return of the Charges of Manage- 18,8 ~4 oan 
= | Special Services —— 4 - : 7,904 2 
S | Ex. of Country Sittin ment in detail a to 1822, in the Session of Parli- 21,635 21,973: 
x Tradesmen'’s ills gs ament of which Year a Committee was appointed to 22,644 22,012 
& | Rent & Rates of Offices —| 7@¥éS8e the form of the National Accounts, since whem jo'a5)| 12,443 
38 ? Law Cherete the form in some cases has been altered, and as r€- 39'414 | 31,160 
$ Statleneey & Postage — gards detail, the accounts are in general sufficiently 60,453 40,688 
$ | Superannuations —— 49,636 | 65,278) 58,934] 61,913 61,827 74,715 | 72,281 
y Rewards to Offic. for Seiz.| 112,608! 46,224 | 39,315 | 34,492 35,988 41,401 aes 
é Se ns oe eon amplified, but as regards arrangement and order, — 20,847 
RUIZING Department nothing can be worse. *,* In 1819 additional duties 45 517 24,351 
warehousin — were laid on Mat & Tosacco, calculated to produce 103,325°| 180,295 
Treasurers of Co or Core, Retu £ 3,190,000 ¥Y Annum., and Correx, Cocoa, PEPPER, 3,098 2,846 
*Jncidental Pa yments —-- | “JOBacco, which previously were charged aiso 47 4g9 
' ee ae Tie with CUSTOMS Duty,§in 1819 were wholly trans- j4'p99 | 14,000 
e+ 2p } : JSerred to the EXCISE, and in 1822 the additional , 80,739 
© ) Bounties for pro. Fisher. 60,000 
Oz, ? Salaries attending do duty on MALT, half of the duty on Hives & SKINs, 11,500 12,000 
ony Courts of Senless & “4 and thirteen fifteenths of the duty on Sa.t, was re- 107,761 98,094 
o4 Kings H ereditary Rev .: pealed, the whole of the Salt on the 5th Jan. 1825. 41,220 39.902 
Payments into? ENGLAND '18,396,401 [21,330,746 21,492,840 24,742,242 24,781,957 #441 95 966,467 
Exchequer. , SCOTLAND) 1,391,500 | 1,611,500 | 1,551,000 | 1,628,961 | 1,800,458 } 1,725,000 r 
BALANCES 124,030 | 159,564 160,390| 122,464| 1,604,350 | 1,608,475 | 1,355,009 
Total Discharge of INcoME. [22,911,116 |26,287,198 }26,119,987 |29,492,030 {29,931,215 [1.006.740 29,176,501 
Proportion SCOTLAND 1,970,901 | 2,200,000 | 2,138 580 | 2,225,726 } 2,498,972 | 2,380,160 2 
LP? Of the £14,000 ¥ Annum PENSIONS, £9,000 are paid to the Duke of GRAFTON, who receives 
also £4,700 ¥ Annum out of the Revenue of the POST OFFICE, of the remainder of the £14,000. 
£ 3,000 was granted to an elbourne, 


Charles Toone, Esq. by virtue of purchase, the remaining £2,000 was granted to 
D’auverquerque in 1796, now received by Earl Cowper, by virtue of purchase. 


lof BATH, as far back as 1694, now received by ge ‘Seigneur 
enry 
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id ° ca , 
= and a detuied Statement of the expence attending the Collection of t a 
1817. ] 18is. 1819. 1820 . . 
Deeds Law Proceedings & ideal WahUnG lees wt NPE | 82. | 193. Scotland 
s Law Proceedings &c\‘ ,076 |2,20: > ane ——|— § | —- £¢ — 1. # 
[egacieS vecesereeeeereee ‘980,920 | 883.713 sthens yee 2,095,393 |2,062,262 |2,059,350 Thee 
PrabAled evcesgoccccceess 695,340 | 711,580 | 720,365 yen bes 960,616 | 1,053,958 | 981,242 | 50,359 
Bills of Exchange & Prom-| 795,940 | 845,750 | 733,975] 697,506 pe 39,583 | 820,599| 38,556 
Receipts «. +» [issory Notes} 207,530 | 208,362 | 205,254] 204,887 |- 1 »335 | 668,067 | 681,881 | 99,282 
Newspapers eeeeeeeseeee 363,284 367,740 384,141 440 228 em 194,534 196,044 16,356 
Advertisements ..... ++ee+| 133,018 | 137,020] 139,139 140,190 14,370 | 398,873 | 411,171 20,794 
Fire Insurances ...+-+ee+- 597,592 | 604,442] 617,128] 609,143 142,061 | 148,319 | 141,496 | 16,020 
Stage CoacheS..++++seeeee 264,666 | 256,104| 260,543 273,44 ~ aa 631,207 | 637,349 | 24.846 
Post Horses ...essseeeeees 243,853 | 224,828] 239,840] 245.954 cain 311,284 | 345,823 | 19,925 
Race Do. ereeteee eeee . 1,020 1,073 903 1 035 703 242,334 261,873 none 
Gold & Silver Plate ...... 86,006 | 102,020] 97,390 86.750 1,004 1,046 1,507 140 
Medicine & Medicine Li- 41,195 44,325 37,942 39 297 81,329} 83,700 86,215 4,736 
Almanacks .....- [cences 32,752 | 33,320] 33,434 ¢ 40,109 | 39,026} 33,518 208 
Pamphlets ..sssereeeeeee 843 1,059 ’ 82,739 | 33,016 | 32,453 | 30,550 55 
Cards eeeeeseeeeseseeeee 21 201 22,641 844 826 1,026 751 796 338 
EE dtdisaneonavensageten ‘771 612 ~— — ~— 21,180 | 22,007 
1 
Lottery Stamps ....-eeees 4,475 4,965 4,435 4,193 4,825 oak Sone 
Total Gross Receipt 6 ,692,821 |6,760,639 ca — 
«a (of Country Distribu-| 157,486 | 149,376 a 6,564,461 |6,620,811 6,634,722 |6,720,032 | 400,134 
£2) late Do. since 1800 | 22,515} 20,422 "58 136 | 136,635 | 100,962) 95,545 
£3 Imprest .e.eeeeess 50 ‘100 regs Tito “ae roe — 
vel Bj , , ’ 3,714 7,646 
o.5( Bills notdue ...... 34,513 F 39,057 52,788 46,754 48,166 | 189,525 } 232,560 
Total Sum t nes 
0 0 be a 6,907,385 |6,969,494 gprs 761,912 6,336,598 16,953,561 7,080,703 
} on Deeds, &c. ri 44,039] 14,326} 13 
43] Probates........ za7t| “9738)° yaes| akesl sont sae) ae 60 
<2) BillsutExcha&c| 5,07] 615a| 4ss2|. 4217] soso) Sooo| oa 
oe _ , 4,552) 4,217] 4,259] 4,268 4 
be sresiats cccccces 9,633 9,743 9,530 9,230 8,893 8791 ne 
2 ewspapers ...... 2.46: ' , : 
a | Newepapes----] aaa] coat} zaam| gasst| zeoie | zoaet| ress] 4ou 
£4 In 27, 27,747 | 28,2381] 27,876| 28,516] 29,011] 29 
&.,.| Medicines ...... 4,323 4,864 : ool 1,242 
¢&1 Almanacks — 4,063 4,310 4,265 4,174 
v3 BB ccccce 1,258 1,532 1,781 1,783 1,289 1.535 
£2{ Gold & Silver Plate 2,135 2,545 o 1,A89 
S:\ Cards : ay 2,416 | | 2,156 2,023 2,057 2,137 117 
*) Race Horscs...-c-] 50] * -53{ 52] 50 ao] at] 70 
Drawback on Plate Export.| 9,855] 9,517| 10,104] 11,7 49} ° Si 70 4 
» ’ 742 10,266 | - 6,023 7,244 80 
Pachment Paper & Blanks | 26,402 | 20,57 | 25,005] ain] ap.ous | 20.203] 28,13 
Prcbete eeees 1,090 2,538 2,410 7,307 1,445 4,830 1,879 
har weod eeeeee “a a 17,858 as ” 31,418 32,432 34,759 
) Salaries (Distributors 
z | ¥ Centage to Country <P There was no return of the Charges of Mana on my he Ray 
3 | Special Services ose gement in detait prior to 1822, in which Year 2/235 4,133 : ol 
»£ | Tradesmen’s Bills... an alteration inthe form of the National Ac- 1 3.385 4.187 391 
ve \Rents& Rates of Offi, counts took place ; the preportionof charge for "570 657 125 
2c | Law Charges........ Scotland is for the Year 1821 there being no re 4,562 4.334 4,408 
Ug | Stationary & Postages turn of the proportion for 1822. The Amount  5o'995, ah 037 
Saperannaations ... Sr dreland is in addition to Great Britain. pt 
. , ’ 
aad cacstente seeseeeees | 170,938 § 177,507 | 201,272) 176,034, 183,768; 11,435) 15,682] 1,972 
EXCHE xUEE . Englanc|5,924,624 5,955,772 |5,713,679 |5,706,599 |5,670,391 |5,770,302 |¢ 369 G29 
o ER § Scotlanc}| 412,800 | 435,500} 466,850 | 444,750 | 438,250 | 438,250 . 
LANCES 208,905 | 202,927 | 186,340 | 208,011 | 318,010 | 359,770 | 333,363 
{ust Disposal of Income  £ 6,007,385 {6,969,494 {9,785,210 16,760,802 '6,833,712 |6,953,561 |7,930,703 
‘ee ace of Ireland 563,916 | 556,067 | 514,526] 448,089| 438,145] 458,176 | 481,502 
ett. Do, Do. 506,391 | 495,182 | 468,581 398,557 | 386,931 | 410,143 425,184 


*,* There are 68 Country Distributors of STAM 

and, who receive collectively, as is shewn above, about £69, 

which the exaction was made, prior to the 5th. of April 1822 
has been 4 4 Cent. where the 
the first £10,000 and u 
nder £ 30,000, 23 
the exception of 
the Rate is 6 & 


the rate in England & Wales 
4 Annum. and for every Sum after 
for every Sum above £ 20,000 and u 


£ 10,000 
Cent. and 


Sum above £ 30,000 2 4f’ Cent. In Scotland with 
—_ are on the same terms asin England § Wales, 
's emolument the Distributors derive a further benefit by ¢ 
a prejudicial in various ways to the public weal ! 
all parts of the Country wit 
rather to retard than promote t 
“onditionally"dispensed with. 


h the METROPOLIS, 
he convenience of the pubile, it ought to 


PS in England & Waies, and 26 in Scot- 


and as, 
the medium of 


wds 


00 4” Annum. The Rate at 
4 df Cent. since that date 
Distribution has not exceeded 
nder £ 20,000 3 ¥ 
a Cent. and for every 
Edinbargh & Glasgow 
Cent. In addition to 
rading with the Money, a mea- 
since the facility of tmtercourse 
the 96 Distributors tends 
be instantly and wn 
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STATEMENT of the REVENUE of the POST OFFICE of the UNITED KING 
ye GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND. in each of the Seven Years 1817 Ie 


1817. 1818. 1819. 1820. 1821. 1822. | igo, 


! 4 —f£— — 
Unpaid Letters outwards, Paid Letters inwards, Ship Letters, &c. Charged to the ; as £— 
Country Postmasters by the General Office iu London ...4..cceveeveecseseecsceens 738 | 417,579 
Unpaid Letters inwards. and Paid Letters outwards at Do. ..eesseccceccecseseccececs 380,213] 410,61 


B e and Cross Road Letters CESSES SHESSSESHSSSESESE ESHEETS ESHSHEHF SSE SHEEHEHESEESEEEEEES $13,338 
Letters charged to the Postmasters in the West Indies and British North America. .. 37,342 “an 





oe eS 











Passage Money and Freight of Specie by the Packets weedecvosesoeedtodedeeetsboscdee 18,900 
Miseotiananes Panct ts (£ 43,600 City Bonds aold in 1822) Ser eeeeeeeeeseeSeseseesses 50,441 ri 
TOTAL RECEIPT £ £ £ £ 2° 


within each Year (GENERAL 1,462,164 | 1,494,343 | 1,495,174 | 1,450,138 [ 1,431,419 | 1,441,002 1,443,745 
ENGLAND TWOPENNY 93,215 96,407 99,043 100,255 99,825 | 100,739] 105,13 

& WALES. ] FIGNOER 190,169 196,517 179,774 168,666 159,170 164,226 178,219 
Letters from England to Ireland 51,674 54,422 54,811 55,215 55,208 52,792] 53.77) 
Total Gross j SCOTLAND 185,419 | 186,690 | 199,236 | 184,533] 179,397 | 184,143] 184°) 





Receipt in IRELAND 192,065 | 190,769 | 188,986 | 185,872] 187,120 | 186,204] 188 ,g95 
UNITED KINGDOM _ £ 2,154,595 | 2,222,148 | 2,295,960 | 2,144,679 | 2,122,139 | 2,128,926 | 2.154.993 
Balances § COntry Post Masters 119,007 | = 96,71) 
in hands of) *eceiver General 156079 | 148,684} 156,630 | 159,750] 135,134 2,978 4316 
Bills not due 76,674 | 72,847 





Receiver General & Dep. in Ireland 29,351 30,075 35,204 36,798 39,318 | 41,868] 45,989 

Total Sum to be accounted for £ 2,340,026 } 2,401,807 } 2,397,794 | 2,341,227 | 2,206,581 | 2,369,558 | 2,375,149 
Discharged as stated below —— 

%* Ona fair examination of the above Statement, it will be seen, that notwithstanding the reiterated 


assertions during the two last Years, of the Country being in a career of unexampled “ia : ty, the 
increas. 




































































Revenue of the Post Office, affords no evidence of any such I gg oko the meri! 
ed rate of Postage since 1805 be taken into account, the number of ters passing through the Post. § 
Office hath not increused since that time, a period of Twenty Years. — Vide Statement of the Income 
and Expenditure of the Government in each Year since 1792, — prefixed. (POf The £13,700 Pensions F 
charged below £ 5,000 are paid to the Dake of Marlborough, £ 4,700 to the Duke of Grafton, ( Vide Excise) 
Pp 
and the remaining £ 4,000 to the Heirs of the Duke of Schomberg. . 
é S 
ENGLAND 56,794 58,800 53,355 52,455 54,688 50,665 { 54,569 
Pate for J Scostanv | 11,270] 11149 | 10,937 | 11,718 | 11,146 | 10,693) 10,145, . 
ercharges $C.) Tretanp 13,504| 12,936} 11,846 | 12,442] 11,592 | 12,237] 11,598; C 
Salaries to Officers, Clerks, Sorters, Carriers, &c. London and Edinburgh 64,387 | 62,671 
Wages & Country Post Masters, and Agents Great Britain and Colonies 71,026 | 73,204 R 
4 Allowances Officers, Clerks, Sorters, and Carriers of the Two-penny Department 30,625 | 31,510 
i, Mileage to Mail Coaches, and Wages to Guards ......cescccccccccoccecsoccess 54,374) 59.222 
3% —< = other ve of =; 8 Country Postmasters in Great Britain ........+.+ yo — : 
bay . . of the Two-penny Department .........++. ccc ccccccccceccecssece 
S 34 Do. Do. of the Postmasters in Canada, Nove Scotia, and Jamaica ......++ 6,641 |- 9,200 } 
ab & & | Amount paid for Tolls of Mail Coaches ....... cecccccece PTTTTTITITT TTT TTT Te 14,150; 14,804 : 
ye e§ Transit Postage through Foreign Countries ......... seeeccceccccesocceceéeoe 12,311 | 11,063 , 
Hest © | Paid to Masters of Ships for Ship Letters ......... aniemeinianiainin eseeseeeseces nt coe | 
rs) Bt *.* There was no return of the Char- © f aes mere ag = tag +S nay ane 16,681 E 
if ges of Management more in detail Za | {Tadesmen's bilis, woals, — 4,506 D 
(at A tq | Rent, Taxes, and Tithes of Offices 6 549 
ie prior to 1822. — Vide Note to Sta- = , : e 5,803 3,973 pb 
if <© J Amount paid for Law Charges 
tement of STAMPS. The Charge iz . , ” ial 8.264 7,747 
id for Incidents in 1817, nodoubt im. aq Sttioncry, Frinting,and Postage * | - | 3%) om | 
tat =< POS fom account of om Allowances for Offices, & Fees abolished 5157; 5,125 6 
44 Amount is fe ca — » Sut aie = Commissioners of the Holyhead Road 6,192 5,046 ( 
yi Payments on account of New Post Office 90,000 2 000 9,000 | 14,000 | 22,700) - 
uy INCIDENTS. Vide note above £ 453,822 | 375,727 | 376,149 | 398,258 | 383,849 | 2707) Bt A 
ti Uharges of Monee. Jreland | 133,210| 197,451 | 122,006 | 111,833 | 107,430 | 100,542) O11 
; i | PENSIO = a 13,700 | 13,700 | 13,700 | 13,700 | 13,700 pn ones T 
thih 69,061} 81,570 | 80,272 | 78,424 » 
+f PACKETS ! Irish 14,454 14,382 | 14,731 14,059 | 12,600 | ogeq5! 27,218 
Payments into §G. Britain | 1,334,000 | 1,334,000 | 1,473,000 | 1,396,000 | 1,318,000 | 1,359,000 | t))' 
EXCHEQUER 2 Ireland 57,231 | 46,154 53,538 59,077 65,539 | 69,231 168,389 q 
BALANCES f t Britain | 154,654] 157,117 | 165,041 | 136,636 | 139,576 | 174874) Ooo, 
IRELAND 30,975 36,204 36,708 39,318 41,968 45,982 si I 
a 149 
Tota) Discharge of INCOME | 2,340,026 | 2,401,807 | 2,397,704 | 2,341,227 | 2,296,581 | 2,369,253 | 2375" 
Brite teats Con ng gan ae 
’ s . ny tment ; b 
@ great Number im Detiv ; The Fore " Depertced cleus 20 Clerks and Sorters and 34 in i 
hinering. The Generaé Offices in EDINBURGH and DUBLIN employ a proportionate veers D 
persons. There are 514 Deputy Postmasters in England & Wales, 273°in Scotland, and 415 ‘our, leave f 
most of whom have thetr os Sor cotlateral distribution, Twenty-one Coaches and fe while 6 
London every yr (except Sundays ) with about 40,000 Letters and 20,000 New: Distribution 
corresponding Number of hes arrive with nearly the same number of Letters Jor spondence : 


every morning in London, to maintain this order of distribution and interchange of 

between London and alt parts of the Country, eines ubout 85 Coaches and 2,000 Horses, ay 

Cross distritution about the same number, to which 500 additional Horses may be added, é : rom 

Bye Posts, forming a Total of about 170 Coaches, 4,500 Horses, and 3,000 persons constantly ns 

&% the Distribution of Letters in GREAT BRITAIN. ( 
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sTATEMENT shewing the Number of each Item of Assesment, under the Asscsed 
Taxes in the Year ending April the 5th. 1822, according to a return made to Parli- 
ament in the Session of that Year, and also the Amount of the Assesment under each 
respecsive head, in each of the Two Years 1822 and 1823. according to the accounts 
annually presented to Parliament. 





By the Act of 38 Geo. 3. c. 60. the Lani Tax of Great Briain 
which was previously Annual, was made perpetual at £ 2,037,627 


Annum, since which period up to the 5th. of Jan. 1822 £ 714,362 #< 1822, 1823. 
Annum of Land Tax has beenredeemed, by cancelling £ 25,819,089 
of 34 Cent Stock, the annual Dividend of which was .. £ 774,573€ 1,186,464 | 1,210,128 
According to the returns made to Parliament in 1821 the Total No. ; 
of HOUSES Inhabitedin Great Britian in thut Year was \ 
2,429,630 out of which 492,182 were churged with Duty under the< 1,223,070] 1,264,136 
Assesed Taxes, and 214,239 Furm Houses exempt by Statute, the 
amount of y Assesment in 1821 £ 1,264,754 
The No. of Houses subject to Window Duty in 1821 was 968,008 ali , 
andthe Assesment £ 2,578,580 and 681,496 Cottages — Exempt. 2,490,906 | 2,068,046 
¢,* According to a return made to Parliament in 1824, 437,626 out of the 492,182 Houses 
charged with Duty were in England & Wales, and out of that Number there were 35,708 
rated at £ 50 to £110 # Annum, 4,910 at £ 110 to £ 160 Annum, and 3,527 only at £160 
¥ Annum and upwards. —Vide Monthly Muga sine p. 299, Vol. LV AL, 
The following is a Statement of Number | Amt. of Duty 
allthe other Items of Assesment Assesed | Assesment| Pad 
under the Assesed Taxes in 1821. | ———— | —-{-—|—{-— 
Servants ( Schedule No.1) ees 85,344 | 319,087 4 292,170 . 
Don Dor 2.34% 222. | sorza7 | 253,626 | 252468 } ena nee 
Four Wheeled Carriages ...... | 17,406 | 213,298 | 195,505 { 
Do. Do. Modified ........ 142 493 450 
Two Wheeled Carriages ...... 25,921 | 196,236 | 179,866 
Stage Coaches— Vide also Stamps 7,062 | 74,667 | 68,458 < 529,896; 446,728 
Taxed Carts nbeeseeenconee 19,3!9 | 44,726 | 40,995 
Carriage Makers ...ecccccees 603 274 254 
R + Seliers Ceceereerese 4,254 3,398 3,114 \ 
iding or Pleasure Horses .. | 178,337 | 648,226 | 594,852 § penwno! rome 
Do. Do. Modified ....| 13,080] 29,280] 26,807 a °°778) 927,887 
Do. toHire ..sseseeesses| 1,500] 4,312 | 3,952 | 
Race Horses ee 6 674 1,928 1,775 ; 161,071| 106,293 
Horses & Mules .......00++4 | 168,052 | 147,518 | 139,045 
Do. usedin Husbandry .... | 479,399 | 387,573 | 559,242 § Po yoaid 
Do. Do. Modified ........ | 336,260 | 61,783 | 84,127 
Horse ee §=—-snscakintens 1,001 } 13,900 on ps | 13,793; 12,67 
BES cccoccccceccccescccccs | SEG,S92 | 160,007 § 450,009 § 
Packs of Hounds ...........- 72 2,092 2,376 er re 
PT -. <n secebeenss 29,199 | 34,308 | 31,446 31,108| 27,48 
Armorial Bearings .......006 22,627 | 44,843] 41,102 43,111 44,020 
Game Certificates ....0..++. | 44,497 | 143,927 | 151,821 137,175 | 139,674 
Composition Duty .....cccecceseecreneseaaeeeecseeereceess 34,165} 39,670 
Arrears, Income Duty, Property Duty, XC. WETTTTiIMisia _ Son , ae 
Total Gross Receipts within each Year.....++++++* £ 7,961,498 | 7,260,999 ' 6,541,296 
Charges of Coliection of LAND & ASSESSED TAX ES : 
Salaries & prone to Othicers & Clerks of Office in London enn RB gh 
¥ Centage to Receivers General, Collectors, & Clerks to Comm gh 46| $4,799 
Do. to Surveyors for Increases made by them, XC. +++++++++s 6114 5999 
Day Pay & Wages to Extra Clerks, Porters &¢. «-+e++erer* 6,548] 11,691 
Allowances for Travelling Charges...+.-+serssersserrere ; poe von 
tradesmen’s Bills, Goals, Candles, &. eee seer eeeereee ane ost = 
ates, Taxes, and Tithes ....-cce-ccocveoeserrscrscoener ts lt 2 
Law Charges, England £ 9,644. Scotland £1 1,527. Total peels § 8,477 8,768 
‘ her net Costs received of the prosecuted in England £ 3,925? 99,186] 19,289 
tione ‘ stage, arriage,&c. 00 09 0000 08.09 coeoee 00 08 fe ’ 
mane eee Oe Tipeaeces for Offices and Fees ” — ‘ ne ; “4'308 
arges attendant on passing the Accounts of the grees eracid. "390 941 
Allowances under Land Tax Redemption Acts = S Al sears $0,622 | 22,228 
“Militia and Desertcrs Warrants, ¥ ojun 10.102 9.639 
Payments out of Augmentation of Stipends to Scotch Clergy i und 
the Gross Receipt Roads and Bridges in Scotland on eeee 12, a es 
not constituting Repayments of Land Tax Redeemed «++ neo pot 
Chas. of Collection - Do. of Taxes erroneously Cae oa P ite 008 | 6,188,871 
Payments in each Year into the EXCHEQUER. £ "505,587 | ‘465,01 +s a 4 
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STATEMENT showing the Gross ANNUAL INCOMES of the 9 
composing the PopuLATION of GREAT BRITAIN, according to 
10 PARLIAMENT in 1821; the Families divided into 28 Classes, 


Statistical Tables for future reference. 


941,383 Fawr 
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Income of each Class, and its Order of Application, under the Four several Head 
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of Expenditure in Agriculture or Natural Productiou; Artificial or 
Production ; Taxes, Rates, &c.; and Surplus. ; - Manufactured 
NS EE RD Oeeeee mee 
Application of Income for nr 
Rate of } acricultare, | Artificial Taxes, 
Income’ ay ee : Senetinctured ——_ 
No. | Families.| per Ann. Production. | Production. | 2.4 Tithes Surplus. T. 
1. 2, 8, 4, . lal, 
6. 7 
t 2 P a ~~ 
1 |1,000,000}.3 : 25} 21,000,000] 3,500,000} 500,000} >. | 95,000,999 
2 | 600,000) 2.5 33] 17,500,000] 2,000,000] 500,000! , 222 | a0 000, 
3 | 400,000) 2% 50} 16,500,000] 3,000,000! 500,000] S225 | 20,009,09 
4 | 300,000/2-= 66] 16,500,000] 3,000,000] 500,000} 2222 | 99 009.99 
5 | 200,000/R & 100} 16,500,000] 3,000,0001 500,000: 9885 | 90 909 99 
. 7 . . . ’ 
Line of demarcation between distress and privation, and subsisting comfort, 
6 | 100,000 200} 12,500,000] 5,000,000] 1,500,000) 1,000,000] 20,000 
7 | 66,666] = 300; 10,000,000} 7,000,000} 2,000,000] 1,000,000} 20,000, 
8 | 50,000) 2 400} 9,000,000} 7,000,000} 3,000,000} 1,000,000 20,000, 
9} 40,000) & 500} 7,000,000! 8,000,000] 4,000,000} 1,000,000} 20,000, 
10 | 33,333] © 600} 6,500,000! 8,500,000} 4,000,000} 1,000,000} 20,000, 
11 | 28,570! = 700} 6,000,000; 8,000,000} 5,000,000} 1,000,000} 20,000, 
12 | 25,000] % 800} 5,000,000} 8,000,000) 5,000,000} 2,000,000} 20,000, 
13 | 22,222! "2 900} 5,000,000} 8,000,000} 5,000,000! 2,000,000} 20,000,00 
14} 20,000} F 1000] 5,000,000} 8,000,000] 5,000,000] 2,000,000} 20,000,000 
Line of demarcation between subsisting comfort, and more than sufficiency. 
15} 13,333 1500) £,000,000| 9,000,000] 4,000,000, 2,000,000) 20,000, 
16 | 10,000) = ., 2000} 5,000,000} 9,000,000] 4,000,000} 2,000,000} 20,000,00 
17 8,000| 5 $2500] 5,000,000} 10,000,000} 4,000,000] 1,000,000} 20,000, 
13 6,666] 2 'E 3000] 5,000,006] 10,000,000} 4,000,000} 1,000,000] 20,000,0 
19 5,710] 5 € 3500 5,000,000) 11,000,000} 5,000,000] 1,000,000} 20,000, 
20 5,000/A % 4000] 4,000,000) 12,000,000] 3,000,000} 1,000,000} 20,000,00 
21 3,000 5000} 2,500,000} 9,000,000} 2,500,000} 1,000,000} 15,000, 
Line of demarcarion between more than sufficiency, and extreme superfluity. 
22 2,000|2" 7,500) 1,500,000} 10,250,000] 2,500,000] 750,000) 15,000,00 
23 1,000/2 15,000] 1,000,000) 11,250,000} 2,000,000] 750,000} 15,000,00 
24 500/S 24,000] 1,000,000} 2,500,000] 1,000,000] — 500,000; 12,000,000 
25 200]}% 30,000J 500,000} 4,500,000] 500,000) 500,000} 6,000,000 
26 100|= -50,00 300,000] 3,900,000} 300,000) 500,000] 5,000,0u6 
27 50/2 75,00 150,000] 3,000,000] 100,000) — 500,000} 3,75.',000 
28 335 100,006 100, 2,600,000] 100,000} — 500,000] 3,300,000 
| 
otal!2, 941,383 £163}2410,000,000 147,000,000] 68,000,000 








The Classification, and Annual Incomes of the Population of GREAT BRITAIN, 
ment have been deduced from the three following assumed facts, Viz. — The total N 
Namber of productive Acres of Land, and the Actual Money Amount of Taxation, 


No. 6, every other part of the Statement is entirely hypothetical ; but it will be seen, that 
any on 


{ | 
ross produce of soil, d 
40,000,000 acres, at 6/. § 240,000:000 
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thecated details, constitute the exact sum of the assumed facts, consequently if 


over rated, something must be taken from one Item to add to another, and the best p 
mation to correctness of all the details will be that of enquiring, if something be subtracted fro 
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which must it be added ? or vice versa. Having thus established the near approximation to correc’. 
j ver minrtely 


details, the inferences deducible from the Statement at large will be as follow, Viz. That howe 
versified, aud subdivided the modes of production may be, all Produce resolves itse 
Viz. Natural produce or the produce for subsistence, and Artificial produce or the 
enjoyment ; and that whatever Money Value is assigned to the aggregate supply 
as the primary elemental portion of production, of necessity governs the Money 
gregate supply of all other production, and that as regards th 

prevailed on the subject of “NATIONAL WEALTH” the Nation is obviously as rich, 

oil being the same in quantity and quality, Valued at six farthings # Acre as it is Valu 

ved either from Kents, or the more insidiou 
Service, or from Taxation direct orjindirect, or ind 
ucts of labour, consequen 


All subsistence and.all accumulation der: 
Annuities, Profits, Profession, 


cept that of productive 


n resolves itself, not into any accession of National Wealth, but into an abstraction from 
the labour and skill applied in production, at the sacrifice of p 
cna ir analysis and investigation of the effects of accumulation, 

produce a converging ascendancy and influence, in a ratio corresponding with its aggreg@ 
" distr em inseparable from such ascendancy and influence, is, a progresive divergence 
= » and misery, in a ratio inversely as the ascendaacy and imfnence converges. 
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[ 641 ] 
A SUBJECT FOR EURIPIDES: 


SUGGESTED RY 


AN HISTORICAL PORTRAIT. 
—<— 

[The ensuing Poem, long as it is, may, without impropriety, be called an impromptu. 
And though, in the estimation of its merits or defects, now that it comes deliberately 
before the world, the circumstances under which it was composed are entitled to no kind 
of influence,—yet, as a literary anecdote, it may not be impertinent to state them. 

In a select party, to a domestic concert, at the residence of the Author, during one of 
the pauses of instrument and song, the conversation happened to turn upon a portrait of 
Ninon de I’Enclos, which was hanging, with some other drawings, in the music room. 
The tragical and extrordinary, though well attested, incident which grew out of the cir- 
cumstance of her unfading beauty, was related by one of the party, when a gentleman, 
well known for his wit and.talent both in the regions of verse and prose, and to whose 
contributions some of the most respectable periodical publications of the day are much 
indebted, seemed deeply interested ; and exclaimed, with a sort of awful admiration, “ Jt 
isa subject for Euripides /” 

The exclamation and the tone of feeling in which it was delivered, irresistibly im- 
pressed the imagination of the author with the fitness of the story to the purposes of 
poetry; and instantly taking out his pencil, and withdrawing to the piano-forte, upon 
which some sheets of paper happened to be lying, while music and conversation were 
flowing around, he wrote, without a single pause, as rapidly as his hand could move, the 
effusion here presented. 

That in transcribing it, some weeks after, with the pen, some inaccuracies of haste 
have been corrected, will be, of course, inferred ; and some few passages there are, par- 
ticularly towards the latter end, which, on re-perusal, have been revised and somewhat 
altered: but by far the major part of the poem remains as it originally flowed from the 
suggestion and impulse of the moment. And perhaps the hurry of the original com- 
position may be but too apparent. } 

—Z=>——- 
ER beauty was not as of mortal mould, 
Or blossom of the earth: it was more like 
The morning star, that dims all other lights— 
Tt was so clear and radiant. All around 
It shed a beaming glory so serene 
That the ethereal concave well might joy 
In its long lingering. But no star of heaven 
Had such a destiny: for high it rode, 
And at its heighth it stood: it had no wane. 
The years—the gencrations, they roll’d on; 
And yet it faded not. Successive stars, 
In beauty’s gay horizon came and went ; 
And bright they blaz’d: but they were stars of the earth— 
Translated flowers, that glitter’d in their sphere 
For their short hour, and faded. But not such 
Was her perennial charm: it faded not ; 
But, as exempt from mortal circumstance, 
Defied the wreck of time. ——Such was Nrvon ! — 
A name fantastic Gallia still reveres ! 
And while the rival beauties of the court 
Journey’d from smiles to wrinkles, she alone 
Still held her course in youth and jollity— 
In jollity and youth! and never thought 
But of youth’s joyfulness ;—its gay parade, 
Its revels, and its softer languishments :— 
Heedless of all beside : for in her heart 
That moral beauty=that sweet sanctity 
That constitutes the soul’s true loveliness, 
And makes immortal fragrance, ’mid the wr 
Of featural bloom and outward semblances, 
Had not such residence as might beseem 
A vision of such brightness :—earthly there. 


Yet—if thou canst not pardon, thou chaste maid, 
Who never yet, in deed or thouglit, hast broken 
Thy vestal-woven bond—yet with thy blawe 
Mingle some pity : weigh her frailties wel 
With her seducements, ere with rigid taunt 
Montuty Mac. No, 405. 4N 
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And prudish malediction thou dost point 
Thy saintly censure :—for the very air 
That breath’d around her ; yea, the morning gales, 
The ether, and the elements themselves 

That fed her lamp of beauty, to her sense 
Whisper’d of nought du¢ sense, and sense-born joy: 
And flattery, like an incense cloud, roll’d round; 
And adoration of all lips and eyes 

Made of that beauty a divinity, 

Whose heaven was not of sanctity, but love :— 

A Paphian paradise, in which the blood 

That swell’d with highest pulse was holiest deem’d : 
To whose blue veins the nectar cup supplied 

A liquid flame, pampering unaw’d desire 

To full voluptuousness. And thus she lov’d, 
And was belov’d, for the brief extacies 

The soul has little share in. And as years 

Wore not her youth, her mirror (telling still 

Of roses and of dimples) warn’d her not 

Of Time’s maturity, nor of the thoughts 

Maturity should ripen. Fancy, still, 

And gay Imagination, kept alive 

Each juvenile propension—till she learn’d, 

At length, what dire calamity it were, 

Amid this perishable and changeful world, 

To suffer immortality :—to survive 

Our generations in perennial bloom, 

And be as one with a successive race, 

In endless renovation. Yes! she found 

The unfading rose that ting’d her fairest cheek 

A judgment, not a boon ;—a fatal snare, 
Entangling in such woes, as to redeem 

By sallow age and bleer deformity, 

Were cheap-bought blessedness, 


What time that rose 
Had bloom’d triumphant thrice the accustom’d date 
Of Beauty’s short-liv’d flower, within the sphere 
Of her attractions came a dark-hair’d youth, 
Graceful in mien, and comely in his form, 
And, as herself, right beauteous : but that that 
Which in her sex is melting witchery, 
In him was high command. For sleek and soft, 
Were firmness and impressive dignity. 
His brow, so arch’d! but from his eye there beam’d 
An animating fire that seem’d to burn 
With consciousness of estimation high, 
And tameless energy. 


The youth had rov’d 
Through distant regions : from his earliest years 
(He could not tell how early !) so estrang’d 
From home and kindred, that he had forgot 
All parentage—all knowledge of a home, 
Or of his early nurture. For his means— 
The ravens fed him; or a providence 
To him aiike mysterious: for the hand 
Was never seen that shower’< its bounties on him. 
And yet he walk’d in sunshine ; and his spirit, 
Buoyant in bold adventure, had wrought out 
Its own advancement. He was high in fame; 
Laurell’d with many glories, not unbought 
With honourable scar. Nor skilless he 
In arts of gentler warfare—to entwine 
His laurel with the rose. He had a pulse 
That kindled at an eye’s soft blandishment, 
As at a torch the pine: and rare it was 
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His passion burn’d unanswer’d: his renown 
Was as a load-star to all eyes, and drew 
The glance of beauty on him, and inelin’d 
All ears to listen; and his manly port, 
His speaking glances, and his honey’d tones, 
Temper’d to passion’s melting harmonies, 
Could take the virgin heart as in a spell, 
And lead the coyest and the most resoly’d 
Captive alike. But it was soldier’s love, 
That counts the joys of beauty with the spoils 
By prosperous valour claim’d ;—a boon, not bond '_ 
A braid of flowers, and not a stubborn chain 
To hold the heart in thraldom. F ancy-free, 
He rov’d from charm to charm; and felt not vet 
The full-sped shaft of that resistless bow ‘ 
That can subdue the mightiest ;—that through shield, 
Gorget, and mail—or the still firmer fence 
Of adamantine pride, impenetrable 
To other weapon,—wings its easy way, 
And leaves the barb infix’d, to rankle there— 
A shaft of destiny! He knew it not. 
Such wound immedicable he would have deem'd 
A legend for romance ; and in his cup, 
While the smiles mantled of the nymph he pledg’d, 
He could see visions still of other forms 
That might be pledg’d hereafter. Round his head 
Love play’d a meteor fire—ardeut awhile 
And restless; but it penetrated not 
The seats of vital function. But not such 
Was now his destiny. The hour was come 
When the divinity he sported with — 
The roseate Boy join’d with the stern-brow’d Fates; 
And in the founts—the overflowing founts 
Of bitterest retribution, bath’d those shafts, 
Bated till now with balm. In evil hour 
He saw the fadeless beauty :—saw her such 
As stranger eye must deem her —fresh in youth,— 
As one whom equal years might well inspire 
With equal passion :—saw with hope, and lov’d:— 
Lov’d, and believ’d (what could he less ?) his love | 
Was not unanswer’d: for her eye had joy 
To look upon him ; and her ear had joy 
To listen to him; and her hand to meet ; 
His hand’s warm pressure. He was welcom’d ever. 
It seem’d there was no pleasure for her hours 
But to hold converse with that dark-hair’d youth, 
And hear his bold adventures :—~as the maid 
Of Venice listen’d to the adventurous Moor, — 
But with less woo’d inquiry. With a zest 
That seem’d between intreaty and command | 
She drew his story from him—weal and woe : 
And seem’d at every tug of fate to thrill, 
As with a self-borne danger. But when came 
The prosperous issue,—when his speech detail d 
How in the wreck, the conflict, and the toil, 
What ie call’d chance, but her more partial thought 
Deem’d the high virtue of his soul, — 
danger, which in cogent circumstance | 
Had aad like thrice-sur’d fate,—then would she grasp 
His hand with a convulsive eagerness, 
And breathe deep thanks, and ask the tale again — 
Insatiate of the legend :—which being on ‘she se 
With eyes all swimming, and with breast all sig . 
She’d sob short thanks, and from his presence rush, 
To vent some passion not to be controll’d, 
Nor yet, observ’d, indulged. 











































A Subject for Euripides: suggested by 
“Is this not love ?” 

Exclaim’d the dark-hair’d youth: “ Is it not love? 

“ If not, what stronger passion? There is none— 

““ No passion else than that which swells this heart 

“ Could heave the sentient bosom to such storm: 

* None but all-mighty love!” And so he fed 

(The woe-predestin’d youth!) with meteor hopes 

The passion which in heart, and nerve, and reins 

- Was raging like a fire ;—a fire which fann’d 

And fed with fuel of such vain conceit, 

Was hastening to devour him :—for there was 

Another passion that he wot not of— 

A passion full of wild solicitudes, 

That swell’d the bosom of that beauteous one, 

And made her, in its extasies of power 

And strong emotion, ever when she saw 

That forin of grace, forgetful of the charm 

Of her protracted beauty ; and she dream’d not 

What kind of hopes and tumults she inspir’d 

By what she meant no blandishment, 


Il starr’d! 
The hour too soon arriv’d that vail’d no more 
The fatal secret. The impassion’d youth 
Avow’d his love—his hopes; with kindling warmth, 
Embracing, press’d upon her shuddering lip 
A lover’s burning kiss, and would have fore’d 
Her seeming coy reluctance to the couch 
Of consummation ;—when, with resolute shriek, 
And start of horror, bursting from his arms— 
“© Forbear !” she cried; and with a look might change, 
Like dread Medusa’s, hot desire to stone, 
Or dart an ice-bolt through the boiling veins, 
Held him appall’d; and pointing to the scene 
Of many a guilty pleasure, “ Headlong youth !” 
She thus exclaim’d, “ the incestuous thought resign, 
** Thou little dream’st that on that very couch 
“ T gave thee birth !—thy mother !—thou my son !” 


Soul-thrill’d awhile he stood. Not more dismay’d 
The Theban, who upon his orbs of light 
Aveng’d the sin of destiny, and call’d 
Upon Cytheron’s mount to cover him, 
And on the wolves and vultures that had spar’d 
The wild-wood cradle, where expos’d he lay, 
Guilt-doom’d from infancy ! 


So lost—so wild — 
The unquench’d incest scorching in his veins— 
Moveless awhile he stood, with breath suspent, 
And sightless vision glaring on the void, 
Or communing with phantoms of the brain 
In dreamy desperation: nor awak’d 
From trance of horror, but to thoughts as dark— 
As direful as his dream. One glance he gave— 
One red, swift glance of frenzy and dismay 
Upon that couch, and on that matron form 
Of seeming maiden freshness, which had lur’d 
His soul so near perdition ; and one groan— 
One bosom-bursting groan, convuls’d, he heav’d, 
And vanish’d: for with start so swift he fled, 
It seem’d no earthly exit. But where fled 
Lists not, alas! to him: an anarchy 
Of ,.ang possess’d him ; and his chance-led steps 
Knew not their motion, till he found himself, 
In the chill loneness of the night, amid 
The tangled forest 
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Silence reign’d around 

Through all the void of darkness. There he paus’ 
Lp te te . paus'd, 

ist’ning the deathful stillness for awhile, 
And holding commune with it, as a thing 
Familiar with the councils of despair ; 
But paus’d not long. Reflection could not calm— 
It could not come: the chaos of the soul 
Admitted not a beam. ’Twas uproar all — 
A storm-wreck of disjointed fantasies, 
That with its billowy heavings stunn’d the sense, 
But not allay’d the pang. His state had nought 
Vital ; unless the writhe of agony,— 
The lingering tortures of protracting death, 

4 ? 

Be vital call’d: and reason was not now, 
Nor guidance of the will. Wild—not resolv’d— 
Scarce sentient to the impulse, or the act ; 
With burning brain and bursting heart, he rear’d 
The self-destroying hand,—and was no more! 


If she surviv’d, and if the habitudes 
Of custom and occasion, and the pride 
That combats with the world’s inquiring glance, 
To hide the bosom’s secret agony, 
Restor’d her seeming calm, to float again 
On the world’s vanities ;—think’st thou (unskill’d) 
Her spirit sunk not? Think’st thou, in her breast 
She nurs’d no scorpion thought that made her hours 
Of solitude, her pillow’s waking dreams, 
And visions of her slumber, worse to endure 
Than the still tomb, and loathsome worm that feeds 
Upon the reliques of that form she lov’d, 





But lov’d too late, with all a mother’s care ?* A 


in the first number of our 59th volume to be published Fed. 1, 1825. 








EXTRACTS FROM PHILOSOPHICAL AND 
SCIENTIFIC JOURNALS. 


RL 


* For a less tragic anecdote of the protracted beauty of Ninon, see Correspondence 


Part of a Memorr on the Mux of the months in the year, rain scarcely waters 
its fan-shaped leaves. The branches 


appear dry and dead, But when an 
incision is made in the trunk, a sweet 
and nutritious milk flows from it. It 
is at the rising of the sun that the 
vegetable liquid runs most abundantly. 
Then the natives and negroes are seen 
to come from all parts, provided with 
vessels, to receive the milk, which be- 
comes yellow, and thickens at the sur- 
face. Some empty their vessels under 
the same tree; others carry them to 
their children. It is like a shepherd 
distributing to his family the milk of 
his flock.” —Humboldt, Voyage aux Re- 
gions Equinoxiales du Nouveau Conte 
nent, lib. 5, chap xvi., page 263 et 264. 
If those who possess these precious 
trees near their habitation, drink with 
so much pleasure their beneficent juice, 
with what delight will the traveller, 


who penetrates in these high ss 
ith it his hunger and thirs 
appease wit g at 


Cow-Trer, By Mariano ve Ri- 
vero, and T. B. BovussincauLt. 
Translated from the Spanish. 

[From the Edinb. Phil. Journ.] 


‘\/@ R. LAET appears to be the first 

who has made known, in Europe, 
one of the most curious vegetable pro- 
ductions of the equinoctial regions,—a 
tree which gives a kind of milk entirely 
analogous to that of the cow, and 
which, for that reason, has been called 
Cow-Tree. This singular juice, on ac- 


count of its similitude to the milk of 


animals, in the place of which, Mr. 
Humboldt has seen it used for every 
domestic purpose, on the farm of Bar- 
bulaa—has been admired by every tra- 
Veller, 

“ On the barren declivities of a rock 
grows a tree, whose leaves are dry and 
coriaceous. Its thick ligneous roots 
scarcely enter the rock; for several 
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646 Extracts from Philosophical and Scientific Journals. 


Thus we have seen, on the road from 
Patito to Puerto-Cabello, all these 
trees full of incisions, made by the 
travellers, who seek them with anxiety. 
It would be sufficient, it appears to us, 
that this milk could be used as an ali- 
ment, to value it, and invite to the 
cultivation of the trees which furnish 
it; but Nature has been pleased to 
make it still more precious and useful : 
for, besides containing so nutricious a 
constituent as fibrin, it also contains, 
in abundance, an exquisite kind of wax, 
which may be extracted with great fa- 
cility. This vegetable milk possesses 
all the physical properties of the milk 
of animals; only it is a little thicker ; 
and it mixes easily with water. 





On the Mines of Mexico. Communi- 
cated to the Edinburgh Philosophical 
Journal by a Gentleman intimately 
connected with Mexico. 


A BEGINNING, in the application of 
English machinery, in Spanish Ame- 
rica, was made several years ago, 
steam-engines having been sent out to 
the mines of Potosi and Peru, and 
found to answer extremely well, until 
their operation was suspended by the 
political disorders of the country. At 
present there are, in London, no less 
than three associations formed, ‘“‘ for 
aiding in working the mines of Mexico.” 
One of these originated in a proposal 
of Don Lucas Alaman, a well-known 
public character in Mexico ; who having, 
when in Europe, resided chiefly at Pa- 
ris, was desirous that the first proposal 
for a mining company should be issued 
in the French capital. But our south- 
ern neighbours, whatever may be their 
prowess in the field, or their fame in 
theory, discover very little enterprize 
in mercantile speculation. The attempt 
having failed at Paris, was renewed, 
under better auspices, in London, and a 
capital of £240,000 was speedily sub- 
scribed, the company taking the name 
of “ The United Mexican Association.” 

Posterior in point of time, but nearly 
equal in amount of capital, is the Com- 
pany called Real del Monte, from the 
district containing their mines, which is 
situated about sixty miles north of the 
city of Mexico. This Company is com. 
posed, chiefly, of proprietors of English 
mines, and is less open to the public at 
large, than the third and greatest of the 
three, the Anglo-Mexican, whose capi- 
tal is a million sterling. Most of the 
mines taken up by this Company are in 
Guanaxuato, a district of great metallic 


wealth, but of which the 


: nane w 
hardly known in Europe, until the om 


pearance, fourteen years ago, of Hum. 


boldt’s well known work. Contracts 
of partnership, in several of the Mines 
in that district, were made in Mexico 
by individuals, and transferred in Lon. 
don to this Association. The number 
of mines, great and small, is computed 
at no less than 3,000. 

Mexico, different from the unculti. 
vated provinces of the United States 
being in general bare of timber, how. it 
may be asked, can steam be called in 
to aid the labours of the miner? Is 
the geological structure of the mining 
districts such as to afford a hope of 
finding peat, coal, or any mineral com- 
bustible ? Failing these, is the climate 
such as to favour the growth of parti- 
cular kinds of wood, which, when cul- 
tivated with an almost unlimited com- 
mand of territorial surface, might sup- 
ply the requisite fuel ? On these points 
information is, we understand, at pre- 
sent, very anxiously expected. 





Extracts from a Memoir concerning 
the Chinese. By Joun Francis Davis, 
Esq., F.R.S., M.R.A.S. [Transactions of 
the Royal Asiatic Society. Vol. I. 
Part. I.] 

Tue only direct and positive testi- 
mony that we seem to possess, out of 
China, relating to the first origin of the 
Chinese nation, exists in the Institutes 
of Menu: and I cannot help thinking 
that the observations of Sir W. Jones 
on the passage in question are deserv- 
ing of great attention. It is there writ- 
ten, that “ many families of the mili- 
tary class, having gradually abandoned 
the ordinances of the Veda, and the 
company of Brahmens, lived in a state 
of degradation, as the Chinas and some 
other nations.” The great antiquity of 
the laws of Menu is in favour of the 
authenticity of the above testimony ; 
for at theperiod at which Sir W. Jones 
supposes them to have been written 
(above one thousand years B. C.), there 
can be no doubt whatever but the 
Chinese nation was yet in its infancy, 
and that it could lay no claim to the 
character of an extensive, united, an 
powerful empire, until many centuries 
after that date: as I shall attempt to 
shew. I content myself with noticing 
in this place the statement of one © 


their own histories,* that twelve pe 
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* See Morrison’s Chinese Chronology ; 
p. o2, 
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dred years before Christ, * the Chinese 
nation was small and feeble, the eastern 
foreigners that is, the aborigines, 
perhaps Tartars, between them and 
the east coast) numerous and strong,” 
and that the former “ gradually obtained 
a residence in the middle of the coun- 
try,” namely, in Honan. It is univer- 
sally admitted among themselves, that 
the seat of government was at first in 
Shen-si, the north-west part of the pre- 
sent empire, where the colonists, men- 
tioned by the Indian Lawgiver, are sup- 
posed to have settled, and that they sub- 
sequently carried on wars against a 
state called Yen, in Péchéli, and another 
named 7'si, in Shan-tung, until they suc- 
ceeded in fixing themselves in Honan. 

The opinion, hazarded by M. de 
Guignes, that the Chinese were a co- 
lony from Egypt, seems hardly capable 
of being supported by sufficient proof. 
Such a distant and extensive emigration 
could not have taken place without the 
knowledge and notice of the nations 
inhabiting the vast countries that inter- 
vene; besides which, there exists no 
resemblance between the mysterious 
hieroglyphics of Egypt and the Chinese 
characters,* which might, as Sir W. 
Jones observes, “have been contrived 
by the first Chinas, or outcast Hindus, 
who either never knew, or had forgot- 
ten, the alphabetic chardcter of their 
wiser ancestors.’’ Though M. de Pauw 
and other learned men have been of 
opinion that the Chinese were originally 
a tribe of Tartars, or Scythians, I can- 
not help thinking that there are some 
reasonable grounds for concluding that 
they were a colony from India, and 
that they owe their present distinctive 
character to their subsequent mixture 
with the aborigines of the country, and 
with the Tartars. 





Leaving the religion of his country- 
men as he found it, Confucius embo- 
died in sententious maxims the first 
principles of morals and of government, 
and the purity and excellence of some 
of his precepts (whatever may have been 
said to the contrary by persons ignorant 
of the language) will bear a comparison 
with even those of the gospel. He, 
and he only, of the men who have at 
different times aspired to teach the 








* A learned and ingenious original article 
in the M. M., Vol. 59, No. 406, to be 
published on the first of February 1825, 
will demonstrate, however, that there ts 


such resemblance.-—EDIT. 





Chinese, was truly deserving of the 
title of Philosopher ; and he alone, dur- 
ing the revolution of ages, has met with 
uniform veneration. Guided by the 
light of reason, he applied the energies 
of a powerful intellect to the Study of 
Man, and grounded his doctrines on 
the fixed and immutable principles of 
human nature. His works are at this 
day the Sacred Books of the Chinese, 
and when compared with the evanescent 
relics of Fo and of Laou-Keun, confirm 
the superiority of truth over the fictions 
of artful, and the ravings of fanatical 
teachers. Thus it is that “ opinionum 
delet dies, nature judicia confirmat.” 





Among other points of inquiry relat- 
ing to the Chinese, their attainments 
in the various branches of human know- 
ledge have naturally been the objects of 
much curiosity in Europe. With respect 
to those arts of life which administer 
to the wants and enjoyments of man- 
kind, they must be allowed to have 
made a very early and considerable 
proficiency, and are even at this day, in 
many respects, the most skilful and best 
workmen in the world. Of science, 
however, they are, and appear always 
to have been, entirely destitute. The 
ancient skill of the Hindus, in astro- 
nomical and algebraic science, has been 
clearly and ably demonstrated: but no 
proofs have yet occurred that they im- 
parted any portion of that skill to the 
Chinese. I feel persuaded that, until 
the introduction of astronomy into the 
Empire by the Arabians, in the first in- 
stance, and subsequently by the Euro- 
pean Missionaries, the whole science of 
the Chinese consisted in a careful ob- 
servation and scrupulous notation of the 
eclipses, and other heavenly pheno- 
mena. Their ignorance led them to 
attach the most important political in- 
fluences t6 the different aspects and 
conjunctions of the celestial orbs, and 
hence arose the exactness with which 
they marked and chronicled them. 
Confucius has recorded six and thirty 
eclipses of the sun, the greater number 
of which have been verified by the cal- 
culations of European astronomers: 
but the recording an eclipse may prove 
the authenticity of historical annals, 
while, at the same time, it proves 
nothing as to the existence of astrono- 


mical science. 
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wa’aR, with a Latin Inscription frem 


MEROE. 
[From Brand’s Quarterly Journal of the Royal 
Institution. } 


Soughton-hall, Northop, N. W. 
Nov. 26, 1824. 


My pear Sir.—I have to commu- 
nicate to youa piece of intelligence, 
which, I am sure, will give you pleasure. 
My great traveller, Monsieur Linant, 
is at length with me, and has brought 
with him, in safety, the harvest of his 
journey to Napata and Merée, and into 
the country beyond Senna’ar. There 
are maps and plans of every thing con- 
nected with his route, together with a 
very detailed journal, and about a 
hundred and fifty most beautiful draw- 
ings, all extremely detailed and minute, 
and some of them upon a very large 
scale. I find the ruins at Merde mag- 
nificent beyond all expectation; but 
what interests me the most in their ap- 
pearance is the striking admixture, 
which is very visible in them, of the 
Persian with the Egyptian style, and 
this not in the sculptured subjects only, 
but in the architecture also ; no such 
resemblance being at all discoverable in 
any other ruins of that country, nor any 
where lower down upon the Nile. 
Surely this seems to be a wonderful 
confirmation of the tradition mentioned 
by Strabo, that Cambyses was the 
founder, and called the city Meroe, after 
the name of a wife or a sister, it was 
doubtful which : it seems to me proba- 
ble that she was both; and if there be 
really any truth in the tradition cited, 
the circumstance recorded in the same 
passage, that the king carried Egyptians 
with him, will very sufficiently account 
for the edifice not being pureiy Persian, 
but rather of a mixed and gratted style. 
The bas-reliefs, however, seem to par- 
take more of Persian than of Egyp- 
tian details. Strabo says of Cambyses : 
“He, together with some Egyptians, ad- 
vanced as far as Merde; by which name, 
it is said, he designated the island and 
city, in remembrance of his sister 
Merde—some say his wife—who died 
there: and therefore, in honour of her, 
he conferred upon them a human 
name*]’’. And Herodotus states, in his 
Thalia, that Cambyses was married to 
two of his sisters, though it is plain also, 
from the same passage, that it was con- 
trary to the Persian usage. Josephus, 





* Some of our readers, of that sex at least 
which is not expected to be very familiar 
wtilt Greek, will, perhaps, not be displeased 
at our having substituted a literal transla- 
tion in the place of the original text.—Ep. 


in that strangechapter of his Antig. Jud. 
where he gives the account of the expe 
dition of Moses into ZEthiopia, trons 
distinctly and positively of the founding 
(or re-founding rather, and new naming 
of Merde, by Cambyses, it having before 
had the name of Saba. There is q large 
extent of ruin (but without any thine 
grand or architectural) at Soba con. 
siderably south of Meroarat, near the 
junction of the Bahr el Abiad with the 
Abyssinian Nile. These last remains 
however, I am well persuaded, are not 
upon the site of Meroe, and that Me. 
roarat is its true situation; the position 
of this agreeing well with the distance 
given by the ancient geographers 
to that city from the junction of the 
Astaboras CAtbara) with the Nile. 

The next observation that I have to 
make upon the drawings is in confirma- 
tion of the report given by the spies sent 
up by Nero, which is preserved in Pliny, 
They spoke of the principal temple at 
Meroe being dedicated to Ammon 
(which is evidently proved by the sculp- 
tures on it), and that there were many 
lesser temples in the country round 
about, which is also true; that the city 
was in those days become a small one, 
which is confirmed also by the very 
little traces that remain of inferior 
buildings, or heaps of rubbish about the 
temple. I had always cherished a faint 
hope that some vestiges might be found 
of these Roman military spies, the cus- 
tom being very general, of recording 
upon the -public edifices all along the 
Nile, even the most ordinary visits. 

I was very anxious for any token of 
inscription from Merée : there are some 
scraps of Coptic, which are, perhaps, 
Christian, and seem to promise nothing 
of interest, of which I have copies; but 
there is one also, which, I regret to say, 
seems to have been very ill copied, 
which has a much more inviting appeat- 
ance: it is certainly in Latin; and, 
therefore, I take it for granted, not of 
Christian times. All Egypt furnishes 
no more than two or three scanty In- 
stances of inscriptions in Latin ; and to 
find this language at Merde is, there- 
fore, so unexpected, that I cannot help 
suspecting it to be the work of the tr- 
bune, or of some of his companions, 
sent up by Nero to Meroe as spies : J 
can, however, make very little of it, for 
Linant, seeming to have taken it. for 
granted that (because it was cut i & 
slovenly manner) it was of no interest, 
has made but a careless copy, mstea 
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making several at different times of the 


day. 

(Then follow two copies of an “ In- 
scription on the wall of the great stair- 
case, among the ruins of Meraurdt, 
probably the ancient Meroe,” as copied 
by Linant, the other by Mahomet the 
old interpreter and janissary who ac- 
companied him; with an attempt to 
decypher the same.] 

The passage in Pliny, which I have 
my eye upon, is this: “ nuper renunci- 
avere principi Neroni missi ab eo milites 

retoriani cum tribuno ad exploran- 
dum.” They brought word that “ A2di- 
fcia oppidi pauca; regnare foeminam 
Candaocen, quod nomen multis jam 
annis ad reginas transiit. Delubrum 
Hammonis et ibi religiosum, et toto 
tractu sacella.”’ 

The god, whois represented receiving 
the offerings upon the columns of the 
great temple, has the rams head, as at 
Diospolis and at Siwah; and there is 
suficient evidence of the truth of the 
remainder of the paragraph in the ves- 
tiges of other religious structures which 
remain, 

It was, indeed, this short passage in 
Pliny that gave me so keen an appetite 
for having that region well explored. 

Another accordance with the history 
ofa country, about which we know so 
litle, has struck me exceedingly : it is 
in the circumstance of the Royal Per- 
sonage represented in the sepulchral 
chapels attached to the numerous pyra- 
mids, with the diadem, and in the act 
either of slaying, or of being presented 
to the god, being in many instances 
female ; a circumstance rarely, if ever, 
seen in Egypt, and seeming to stand 
there in proof of the reign of the several 
Candaces, whom we read of in history ; 
aname which, Pliny says, was cofnmon 
to them, and which, doubtiess, was sim- 

ply, in ‘Ethiopic, the word signifying 
the Queen. Some points are observa- 
ble also in these figures, which are re- 
Markable as being in conformity with 
the present usages and prejudices of 
that barbarous country. The Queen is 
Tfepresented with nails as long as the 
talons ofa bird, a particular never ob- 
servable in Egyptian sculptures, neither 
Is there any such modern usage in 
Ecypt, but in the upper country about 
Senna’ar and Merde this is very general 
amongst the women. There is also re- 


presented, in the same sculptures, a sort 
of ring, which, though worn on one fin- 

ger only, has a broad plate attached to » 
it, which extends across the whole back 





Monruty Maa. No. 405. 


of the hand; this also does not occur, 
either in ancient or in modern Egypt, 
but is common in the districts where 
these sculptures occur, with the women, 
to this day. Again, the form and out- 
line of these Candaces are very remark- 
able, and quite without example, on the 
storied buildings, lower down upon the 
Nile; the form below the waist being 
almost that of the Hottentot Venus, 
both as to the hips and behind. This is 
considered in Abyssinia as a great mark 
of distinction and high birth. There 
was, when I first went to Jerusalem, an 
Abyssinian Princess there, upon a pil- 
grimage, the daughter of a deceased 
King, most remarkably proud in this 
respect, and who piqued herself greatly 
upon it. I have heard an English Lady 
say, that she could not believe the pecu- 
liarity to be natural till she saw the 
lady in the bath. None but the Queens 
are honoured withthis figure in the bas- 
reliefs, the female attendants and the 
goddesses being as slender and as scanty 
as elsewhere upon the Nile. The gods 
seem to have been the same as in Egypt, 
only there is one with a sort of lotus 
head, that I do not feel well acquainted 
with ; and the lion-headed Isis has, in 
one instance, both her head and her 
arms tripled, so as to bear a great afii- 
nity to the Indian deities. 

The country is not like Egypt, but 


covered with herbage and abounding in - 


forests, with monkeys leaping and chat- 
tering in the branches: this circum- 
stance, the historical sculptures lower 
down had led me to expect, where the 
conqueror (probably Sesostris) is repre- 
sented chasing a naked people with flat 
noses and thick lips into forests, in 
which monkeys are sitting, evidently 
placed there to designate and characte- 
rize the country where the event took 


place. 

Linant observed no parrots, though 
Pliny very exactly sets down (on the 
authority of the spies) the name of the 
place where they are first found in fol- 
lowing the Nile upwards; always taking 
it for granted that Psittacus should be 
so translated, of which I am by no 
means sure. Both Linant, however, 
and an attendant who was with him, 


in hi he beautiful 

speak in high terms of the 
g f many of the birds which 
opine tenant’ f the skins they have 


they saw (several o 
‘ but I have not yet 


brought with them, 
got them from Milford), and of the shril] 


cries and discordant notes which pro- 
ceed from them, especially about day- 
break. The Ibis, so common tn ancient 
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times, but now unknown in Egypt, is 
often seen, and is said to frequent the 
streets even of Senna’ar (as Alexandria 
anciently), in a very confident and do- 
mestic manner, at some seasons of the 
year, but now in that when Linant was 
residing there. The Guinea fowl abounds. 

Of the larger animals, there are 
droves of wild elephants, but none in a 
reclaimed or domestic state (neither are 
there any, I apprehend, in Abyssinia), 
which seems to be very strange in 
countries where the people have been 
always warlike. The Hippopotamus is 
common in the river, and the whips 
(called Coorbash) sold in Egypt, are 
really manufactured from its hide; and 
not from the elephant’s, as I have heard 

retended at Cairv. This creature is 
not of the form ir which it appears in 
all our plates of natural history; it is 
of a much lower and more lengthened 
proportion, which I had myselfimagined 
from the skin and remains of that which 
T saw (recently killed) at Damietta, in my 
last journey. Its cry is a sort of loud 
grunting, very hideous and alarming, 
especially in the night time; but it is 
not considered a ferocious or dangerous 
animal: neither did any which Linant 
saw exhibit the appearance of those 
protruded tusks which are shown in 
the pictures of this animal. He saw 
some that were of a bay colour, and 
had white faces; this possibly may ac- 
count for the strange. misnomer both 
in Greek and in Arabic, of calling a crea- 
ture, so very differently shaped, the 
river horse. 

The abundance of camels (of course 
domestic) is so great, that no meat is 
commoner in the market at Senna’ar or 
Shandy; those which become unser- 
viceable ey killed for eating. Wild 
swine are found in great numbers 
in the moister places, and are eaten 
by many of the natives, though Ma- 
hommedans, without scruple, who will 
also both eat raw meat occasion- 
sionally, and drink the warm blood of 
living animals. The wild ape goes in 
large herds. The giraffe was spoken of 
as of no very rare occurrence; but 
Linant met with none in a wild state; 
she was, however, so lucky as to see one 
at Senna’ar, brought thither by the Na- 
tives (the same as has been since sent 
as a present to the Grand Seignior, and 
is, I apprehend, now alive at Constan- 
tinople): this was at that time very 
young, and no bigger than a fawn: very 
gentle and docile in its disposition : it 
then fed upon milk; straddling out its 
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legs very wide, in order to 

ground, which, with so vlna - 
neck, one should hardly have a 
necessary, though this has always a 
said of it. The natives uniformly s oke 
of the Unicorn as of a real and ae 
animal, and to the usual description of 
its form added, that the horn was 
moveable at the creature’s pleasure : a 
circumstance which, from the position 
of it, seems impossible, 

Linant still seems to cast a wistfyl 
eye on the White River, upon which 
he had a great desire to have proceeded 
A strange story was told him by the 
Jellabs, and persons who had ‘come 
from above, that there is a place, where 
after becoming immensely broad, this 
Bahr el Abiad turns and flows to the 
westward, which is only possible (?] by 
supposing a great lake, out of which 
two similar streams proceed, one run- 
ning westwards, and one falling into 
the Nile. The Blue river, the Nile of 
Bruce (and, in justice to Bruce, we 
must add of the people of the country), 
is so nearly dry at one season, that 
Linant himself crossed it when there 
were but a very few inches of water in 
the channel, the Bahr el Abiad having 
then a full and strong current. 





Lava found in the Sands near 
Boulogne. 

Rosert BakewELt, Esq., in a letter 
to the Editors of the Philosophical 
Magazine, states the following circum- 
stances :—When I was at Boulogne in 
September last, I was informed that 
masses of lava, of different sizes, were 
frequently found on the sands west of 
the harbour. M. Dutertre in the lower 
town had several specimens, from 
which he obligingly broke one to give 
me a part. 

The lava is of a darkish gray colour, 
porus, but extremely hard, and filled 
with grains of olivine ; it bears a close 
resemblance to the lava from the Puy 
de Nugerre in Auvergne, described in 
the second volume of my Travels in the 
Tarentaise, &c., except that the latter 
contains no olivine, at least in those 
parts where I examined it. An inquity 
suggests itself of some importance In 
Geology—Are these masses of lava 
which are left on the sands after b 
tides, merely fragments that have been 
thrown out as ballast somewhere on 
the coast ? Or are they derived from 
volcanic rocks, hitherto unnoticed, 
Britanny or Normandy, which, like 
those of Auvergne, may have been 
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erupted from beneath the granite, and 
intermixed with it on the surface? If 
the latter, we may well conceive that 


fragments brought down by the rivers 
might be washed by the tides and cur- 
rents as far west as Boulogne. 
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HE avowed determination of our 

Government to acknowledge the in- 
dependence of the Columbian, Brazilian, 
and Mexican States, will, we trust, justify 
us in the estimation of our readers for 
compiling from the columns of the Times 
Newspaper the following account of the 
completion and publication of the Mexican 
Constitution. 

Sovereign Constituent Congress. Presidency 
of Senor Zavala. Sittiag of October 4,— 
When the constitution was subscribed by 
the members, a deputation appointed for 
the purpose was deputed to present it to 
the Executive. This commission con- 
sisted of Senors Vargas, Guerra, Perez, 
Duslonguer, Arguelles, Embides, Casares, 
Cabrera, Florriaga, Veliz, Ahamada, Gu- 
tierrez, Fernandez del Campo, Paredes, 
Alared, Vasquez, Osorez, Valle, Basta- 
mente, Escalante, Marquez, Barbabesa, 
and the secretaries Viga and Piedra. It 
was then decreed, 1. “ That without loss of 
time, the Government shall proceed to the 
solemn publication of the Constitution in 
the capital, and communicate it imme- 
diately to the governors of the states, and 
the political authorities of the territory, 
that the same may be done on every point 
of Mexico.—2. That the Supreme Execu- 
tive Power will regulate the ceremony of 
the publication, of which the preceding 
article speaks, taking care that it is all con- 
ducted with due solemnity.” 

“The Supreme Power received with re- 
spect the Constitution presented, and ma- 
nifested, with enthusiasm, the singular plea- 
sure which it felt at seeing the regenera- 
tion of their country completed. It de- 
clared that it would spare neither labour 
nor diligence to cause this fundamental 
law to be observed, and was impatient to 
receive the order to come and swear to 
observe it. 

At two o’clock in the afternoon, the 
Commission left the Palace of the Sove- 
reign Congress with a guard of honour, 
amid salvoes of artillery, the ringing of 
bells, and the joyful acclamations of the 
people. The deputation having arrived in 
the magnificent saloon, where the Execu- 
tive Power was waiting them; Senor 
Vargas, the president of the deputation, 
pronounced a patriotic discourse, to which 
General Guadalupe Victoria, President of 
the Supreme Executive Power, replied in 
appropriate terms; and the —. 
was fully ratified, both by the Executive an 
the Congress. A manifesto, of great length, 
and which does equal credit to the patrio- 
tism and the intelligence by which it seems 





to have been dictated, was accordingly pub- 
lished by the Supreme Executive Power to 
the nation; stating that the nation was 
about to be governed by one President ; 
explaining the principles of the federal 
constitutiou adopted; the struggles by 
which it had been obtained; the duties 
of citizens; the necessity of subordina- 
tion, &e. 

As our limits do not permit us to enter 
into the subject at length, suftice it to say, 
that the Republic of Mexico has adopted 
the constitution of the North American 
Union, as its general model—that the 
Mexican Government is federal—and_ that 
the Republic is entitled the United Mexi- 
can States. Like the North American 
Union, the United Mexican States pos- 
sess a general legislative, a general execu- 
tive, anda general judicial power, together 
with a legislative, executive, and judicial 
power foreach state. It is the General or 
Federal Constitution, embracing and con- 
trolling all the states, which has just been 
finished and promulgated. The Provincial 
Authorities and Legislatures are still pro- 
ceeding with the formation of their separate 
codes. The General or Federal Legisla- 
ture consists, as in North America, of a 
House of Deputies and a Senate. The 
election of the former, as in North Ame- 
rica, takes place every two years. The 
basis of the nomination of Deputies is the 
extent of population. A Deputy is to be 
elected for every 80,000 souls, or for any 
fraction of that number which shail exceed 
40,000. For proportioning the number of 
Deputies over the Union, a census of the 
population is to be made every ten years. 
The Senate is to be composed of two Sena- 
tors for every State, chosen by the separate 
State Legislatures. The meeting of the 
two bodies of Deputies and Senators is 
called, as in North America, the General 
Congress. It would be needless to the 
readers of constitutions to specify the pow- 
ers, privileges and duties of the individual 
members or collective bodies of these assem- 
blies. The Deputies and Senators are to 
be paid for their attendance, by a law which 
is to be afterwards passed. The ordinary 
session of Congress is every year to begin 
on the Ist of January, and to end on the 
15th of April. When extraordinary ‘ses- 
sions are held, the specific subject of delibe- 
ration must be determined in the decree by 
which the legislative bodies ‘are convoked. 
The executive power of the Mexican Fede- 
ration is to reside in a single person, called 
the President of the United Mexican 
States. This supreme magistrate 18 to be 
402 elected 
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elected by the separate State Legislatures, 
each of which is to nominate two candidates 
for the Presidency—one of whom, at least, 
shall not belong to the state which makes 
the return. The names of these candidates 
are to be transmitted to the General Con- 
gress, which shall declare President, the 
candidate who unites in his person the 
greatest number of votes. ‘The duration of 
the President’s functions is limited to four 
years. A Vice-President is likewise elect- 
ed in the same manner, and for the same 
term, to supply the President’s place, if by 
physical inability, or any other cause, he 
should be prevented from discharging the 
duties of his office. ‘The powers and pre- 
rogatives of the President are similar to 
those of the same magistrate in the North 
American Union. He appoints or removes 
the Secretaries of State; he appoints to 
posts in the army and navy ; he disposes of 
the armed force by sea and land, in peace or 
war, by the advice of the Congress ; he 
convokes the Legislative Bodies to an extra- 
ordinary session; he provides that justice 
be duly administered ; he promulgates the 
acts of Congress, and does other acts of su- 
preme power. During the recess of Con- 
gress, the supreme magistrate is provided 
with a council, consisting of half the mem- 
bers of the Senate, or of a counsellor for 
every state of the Union. The judicial 
power of the Federation is to reside in asu- 
preme tribunal of justice, and in circuit 
courts. The first is to consist of 11 mem- 
bers, distributed into three halls or cham- 
bers. The members of this supreme tribu- 
nal are to be elected, like the President, by 
a majority of yotes of the different State 
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Legislatures. The duties of this suprem 

; 0 
tribunal are, to take cognizances of the dif. 
ferences which may arise between the se 
rate states of the Federation, or between 
the authorities of one state and the subjects 
of another ; to settle disputes which ma 
spring up respecting the construction of the 
acts of the Supreme Government ; to de. 
cide on the jurisdiction of the separate tri. 
bunals of the Union ; and to judge, without 
appeal, in the trial of criminal cases affect. 
ing senators, deputies, ambassadors, con. 
suls, or any of the higher officers of the Sy. 
preme Government. This constitutional 
act then proceeds to describe the nature of 
the State Governments, and to fix the ]j- 
mits of their separate jurisdictions, as the 
refer to the general Union. Each of these 
State Governments move uncontrolled with- 
in its own sphere, and all partake of the 
movement and obey the influence of the ge- 
neral federative system of which they form 
harmonious parts. As Mexico was once a 
colony of Spain, the constitutional act very 
properly begins by declaring its indepen- 
dence of Spain and every other Power. We 
are sorry, however, that the Mexican Le- 
gislators have been restrained by their situ- 
ation, or prevented by their prejudices, 
from declaring one theoretic maxim of great 
importance—namely, the right of every 
man to liberty of conscience; or should 
have had the following declaration and enact- 
ment, which compose the third article of 
their constitutional act :—*“‘ The religion of 
the Mexican nation is, and always shall be, 
the Catholic Apostolic Reman religion. 
The nation protects it by just and wise 
laws, and prohibits the exercise of every other.” 
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Messrs. Sowerby have circulated propo- 
posals for enlarging their library, and re- 
moving their Museum of Natural History 
to a situation, in some central part of 
London, where it may be connected with 
Reading- Rooms, and become of easy refer- 
ence. But as this object cannot be attained 
without considerable expense, they request 
the co-operation of those friends and lovers 
of Natural History who may be inclined to 
further these views by annual or other sub- 
scriptions towards an establishment, the 
utility of which is generally admitted, and 
the want of which has long been felt. The 
plan in contemplation is to establish an 
annual income to cover the expenses of 
purchasing and arranging books and sub- 
jects, &c., and the orcupation of the requi- 
site premises; in return for which, the 
subscribers are to have constant and free 
access to the Museum and Library, or either 
separately, and such other privileges as 
may be found expedient. As it is the 
plan in contemplation to place the esta- 
blishment upon a useful, rather than a 


. 
\. 


mignificent scale, five hundred pounds a 
year, it is stated, may be enough to begin 
with: which, it is hoped, may be obtained 
‘y annual subscriptions of éwo or three 
guineas, and a small deposit for the pur- 
chase of books, &c., from each subscriber 
at the commencement. As it is not sup- 
posed that Lapres should be excluded from 
the Museum, it has been hinted that a 
room may be set apart for comparative 
anatomy. .The Museum contains an eXx- 
tensive and arranged collection of British 
Minerals, Rocks. Plants, Birds, Fishes, 
Insects, Crustacea, Fossil, and Recent 
Shells ; and a collection of Foreign Mine- 
rals, Fossil, and Recent Shells, and Co- 
rals, together with about £400 worth ol 
books, all held as security for the payment 
of certain annuities. 
Proposals are in circulation for publish- 
ing by subscription, a print, representing 
the Christmas Cattle Show, at Sadlers 
Repository, to be engraved by an artist of 
eminence, from a painting by Mr. Walter, 


and to be dedicated to the Smithfield Club, 
likenesses 
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jikenesses of several distinguished Mem- 
pers of which, together with accurate por- 
traits of Prize Cattle, it will contain. The 
print will be of the same size with the 
Engraving formerly published of the Bed- 
ford Sheap Shearing, and will be ready for 
delivery in the course of the ensuing sum- 


mer. 

A destructive Whirlwind occurred on the 
6th of July 1823, in the north of France, 
whose terrific effects have lately been de- 
scribed with considerable minuteness in the 
“ Bulletin Universel ;”’ these effects were 
confined to a very narrow strip of country, 
extending from Assorwal village, six miles 
west-south-west of St. Omers, to Lilliers, 
three leagues distant from Lambre. In most 
of its particulars, this is similar to a whirl- 
wind which, in the summer of 1780, during 
a thunderstorm which occurred in the 
night, crossed Barnes Common and Roe- 
hampton Lane, in Surrey, overset a wind- 
mill, overturned a large barn, in which were 
sleeping a whole group of Irish gardener’s 
labourers, many of whom were killed, and 
did much other damage. Mr. Farey, who 
next day viewed this latter scene of desola- 
tion, furnishes us with these particulars. 

Mangel-wurzel leavesa substitute for spinage. 
A correspondent, who writes from Somer- 
setshire, in the Farmer’s Journal, week- 
ly newspaper, No. 898, after describing his 
practice of some years standing, in growing 
the letsom beet, or German root of scarcity, 
in the intervals between, and as a second 
crop to pease, beans, cabbages, &c., in a 
large kitchen garden, for food to his milk- 
ing cows, states that he, twoor three years 
ago, discovered that the young leaves 
plucked from the mangel-wurzel plants and 
boiled are so perfect a substitute for spi- 
nage, that he has left off growing the latter, 
with a considerable saving of expense and 
trouble. 

Liter Sacre; which will contain a 
Comparison between the Doctrine of Moral 
Philosophy and Scriptural Christianity, in a 
series of letters. Vol.1., 8vo. is nearlyready. 

Tales of Fault and Feeling. By the 
Author of Zeal and Experience ; in 3 vols. 
12mo. 

A Volume of Poems, by Mrs. Cannon of 
Hungerford, entitled, Maria and St. Flos: 
to which is added, A Search after Happi- 
ness. 

The Astrologer of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury; containing sixty original designs of 
Hieroglyphics, Talismans, and Horoscopes. 
Its contents have been collected from MSS. 
in the British Museum, the Ashmolean 
Museum at Oxford, the Bodleian Library, 
the Libraries at Bristol Cathedral and 
Wells. And they comprise, the Ancient 
Practice of raising Spirits and invoking the 
Dead; Apparitions; Visions; Charms ; 
Wonderful Secrets; and other subjects 


never disclosed since 1590. “* 
Observations on some of the Dialects in 


the West of England, particularly Somer- 


setshire ; with a Glossary of Words now in 
use there, and Poems and other pieces 
exemplifying the dialect. By James Jen- 
nings, Esq. In crown 8yo. 

Christian Letters to a Physician at L—; 
also an Expostulation against Ashdod 
Phraseology; and Some Thoughts on the 
Inaptness of the Christian Believer’s Cos- 
tume. By Epsilon. . 

Practical Observations on certain Patho- 
logical Relations which exist betwixt the 
Kidney, and other Organs of the Human 
Body, and more especially the Brain, By 
J. Fosbroke, Surgeon, Cheltenham. 

Among the numerous publications of 
the day, a Lapy of Leicester has issued a 
small tract, entitled “ Immediate, not gra- 
dual Abolition.” It is written in a very 
bold and nervous style, and has already 
been successful, in many places, in intro- 
ducing the use of East - India produce, 
which is its immediate aim. 

The Rey. Luke Booker has published 
a small volume of lectures, “ On the 
Lord’s Prayer ;” but we fear, unless his 
reputation, as a theologian and an author, 
rests more securely on some of his former 
works, this will not establish it to his 
satisfaction. 

An interesting and important work, en- 
titled “* Celebrated Trials and Remarkable 
Cases of Criminal Jurisprudence,”’ is an- 
nounced for publication in January, in six 
handsome volumes, with Engravings. A 
work of this description, in which the tech- 
nical prolixity of the State Trials, and the 
ordinary details of the Newgate Calendars 
might be avoided, has been long a deside- 
ratum. A collection of rare and valuable 
prints and trials, procured, it is said, at con- 
siderable expense, is promised in this com- 
pilation. The series of trials will extend 
from Lord Cobham in 1418, to the present 
time; together with Appendices of Trials 
of anterior date, and several curious cases 
of Witchcraft. 

A Supplemental volume to Pope’s Cor- 
respondence, is ina forward state. 

Iturbide, the late Emperor of Mexico, 1s 
said to have written a Romance, which has 
recently been published at Paris. , 

A new translation of Bishop Jewell’s 
Apology for the Church of England, with 
his life, is in the press. 

«“ A corrected Report of Speeches de- 
livered at the Meeting for erecting a Monu- 
ment to the Memory of the late James 
Watt,”’ may be expected in a few days. 

Mr. Thomas Pennington, M.A., will 
shortly publish “ Former Scenes Renewed ; 
or Notes, Classical and Historical, in a 
Journey and Residence on the Continent, 
' An Appendix to the Pharmacopeia Lon- 
dinensis, by Mr. Maugham, is preparing 

ication. 
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turies: with Historical, Biographical, and 
Critical Notices, and engravings from the 
illumined MS. of the Minnesingers, in the 
Royal Library at Paris ; is in the press. 

A short Narrative of Lord Byron’s last 
Journey to Greece, will speedily be pub- 
lished. 

A new Monthly work, entitled the Bo- 
tanic Garden, or Magazine of Hardy Flower 
Plants, cultivated in Great Britain, will 
shortly be commenced. 

In the course of the month will be pub- 
lished ‘* Memoirs of Moses Mendelshon, 
the Jewish Philosopher, including the cor- 
respondence between him and Lavater on 
the Christian Religion.”’ 

Sir Egerton Brydges will shortly publish 
** Recollections of Foreign ‘Travels,’’ in 
2 vols. post 8vo. 

Vols. 3 and 4. completing Kirby and 
Spence’s Introduction to Entomology, with 
portraits of the Authors, are nearly ready 


for publication. 


Travels in South America, in ]819-20-21, 
by Alexander Caldcleugh, Esq., are nearly 
ready for publication. 

Mr. Charles Butler, of Lincoln’s-Inn, is 
about to publish “ The Book of the Roman 
Catholic Church, in a series of Letters to 
Robert Southey, Esq., on his Book of the 
Church.”’ 

The Peerage and Baronetage Charts for 
1825, will be ready in a few days. 

*¢ Husband Hunting ; or the Mother and 
Daughter ;” and “ The Highest Castle 
and the Lowest Cave,’’ are announced for 
publication. 

Conversations on Geography and Astro- 
nomy, with engravings, are in the press. 

Miss Benger is about to publish Me- 
moirs of Elizabeth Stuart, Queen of Bo- 
hemia, and her unfortunate Family, with 
Sketehes of Royal and Illustrious Charac- 
ters during the Thirty Years’ War. 

Mr. Bowdler, the Editor of the Family 
Shakspeare, is preparing for the press, an 
edition of Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire, for Families and Young 
Persons, by the omission of objection- 
able passages. ‘The Fourth Edition of 
Bowdley’s Family Shakspeare is nearly 
ready. 

The Annual Biography and Obituary for 
1824, will be published within the month, 
and will contain Memoirs of Charles Grant, 
esq. M. P.; Lord Erskine; Belzoni; Wil- 
son Lowry; Major Cartwright; Capel 
Lofft, Esq. ; Thomas E. Bowdich, Esq. ; 
Lord Byron ; and other distinguished per- 
sons deceased within the year. 

Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Agriculture, 
will shortly be published. 

A Handbook ; or, Concise Dictionary of 
Scientific Words and Terms, small 8vo., is 
nearly ready. 

: The Appendix to Captain Parry's Second 
Voyage of Discovery, containing the Na- 
tural History, &e., 4to., will speedily be 
published. 








A Second Series of “ Sayin 
ings,” is nearly ready. a 

On the Present State of the Law of 
England, by John Miller, Esq. of Lincoln’s 
Inn, is in the press. 

Notes to assist the Memory in var; 
Sciences, are nearly ready. a 

Lhe Century of Inventions of the Mar. 
quis of Worcester, from the Original MSs. 
with Historical and Explanatory Notes 
and a Biographical Memoir, by Charles F. 
Partington, of the London Institution 
with Engravings, 12mo., will shortly be 
published. | 

A volume of Chinese Moral Maxims, 
compiled by John Francis Davis, ¥.x,5, 
Member of the Asiatic Society, is in the 
press. 

The third volume of the Orlando Furioso 
of Ariosto, translated by William Stewart 
Rose, is printing. 

Scheller’s Latin Grammar, translated 
from the German, with an Appendix and 
Notes, by George Walker, M.a., Head 
Master of the Grammar School, Leeds, 
2 vols. 8vo., is preparing for publication, 

Voyage of Discovery in the Interior of 
Africa, in 1818-19-20 and 2], by Brevet- 
Major Gray, and Staff-Surgeon Dochard, 
is nearly ready. 

Four Voyages of Discovery, undertaken 
to complete the Survey of the Western 
Coast of New Holland, within the Tropics, 
between the years 1817 and 1822, by Phi- 
lip Parker King, R.N., 2 vols. 8vo., may 
shortly. be expected. 

Travels in the Hedjaz, by the late John 
Lewis Burckhardt, with plates, 4to., are 
printing. 

Mr. Hugh Campbell, the illustrator of 
Ossian, is about to publish “ The Rival 
Queens, or the Case of Elizabeth, Queen 
of England, and Mary, Queen of Scots; 
with a Picture of the Queen of England's 
Amours and Private Life.” 

Part 1, of “ Progressive Geography for 
Children,” is announced for publication 10 
a few days. 

An important work is announced for pub- 
lication, entitled “The Science of Agr 
culture explained and elucidated by a Com- 
mentary and comparative Investigation of 
the Principles of Agricultural Chemistry 
of Mr. Kirwan and Sir Humphry Davy, 
and the Code lof Agriculture of Sir John 
Sinelair and other Authors on the Subject. 


‘Contents :—Introduction— General View of 


the Subject— On breeding or raising Vege- 
tables—On breeding and rearing Animals— 
On cultivating the Earth— Arrangement 
of Chemical Principles—On the Roots 
Plants—On the Use and Office of the 
Leaves—On the Rust or Black Blight 1 
Wheat—On fallowing Land, and paring 
and burning—On Haymaking—On Or- 
chards and Cyder. In | vol. 8vo. 
The Conway Papers, from the collection 
of the Marquess of Hertford, are preparing 


for publication, in 3 vols. 8vo. 
Illustrations 
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Wolsey. By John Galt, Esq. Third Edi. 


[illustrations of Conchology, according to 
Lamarck, in a series of twenty Engravings, 


are nearly ready. . 
Dr. Wordsworth has in the press, 


«who wrote EIKQN BAZIAKH,”’ 


considered and answered, in two Letters to 
his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Fairy Legends and Traditions of the 
South of Ireland, with Engravings are al- 
most completed. 

A beautiful copy of the Zodiac of Den- 
derah, in Parian Marble, made by order of 
Buonaparte, has lately been brought to 
England, and is now in the possession of a 
bookseller in Bruton Street. 

Mr. Reynolds, the author of several plea- 
sant Comedies, is about to publish his Auto- 
biography and Dramatic Recollections, 
which will probably be very acceptable to 
the lovers of the Drama. 

“Lawand Lawyers,’ with Portraits and 
curious Engravings, announced for publi- 
cation, in a recent number of our Miscel- 
lany, may now be expected in a few days. 

The Rev. M. Hussey’s “ Divinity and 
Divines,” in three elegant volumes, will 
certainly appear within the month. 

Mr. Nicholson’s Operative Mechanic 
and Machinist, in a thick vol. 8vo., with 
several hundred Engravings, will appear in 
a few days. 

Popery in 1824: A Circular Letter of 
Pope Leo the Twelfth, to all the Patri- 
archs, Primates, Archbishops, and Bishops 
of the Roman Catholic Church; and the 
Bull of Jubilee, for the Year 1825: trans- 
lated from the Original Latin, with an In- 
troduction and Notes, will be published in 
a few days, in 8vo., price 6d. 

The Memoirs of Madame de Genlis are 
announced. 

The Abduction; or, the Adventures of 
Major Sarney, will soon be published. 

Every-day Occurrences, 2 vols. Svo., are 
printing. 

The Marquis de Salvo is printing Lord 
Byron en Italie et en Gréce, ou Apercu de 
sa Vie et de ses Ouvrages, d’apres des 
Sources authentiques, accompagné de 
Piéces inédites et d'un Tableau littéraire et 
ee de ces deux Contrées, in | vol. 

vo. 
The Rey. W. L. Bowles is about to pub- 
lish a Supplement to his own and Dr. 
Warton’s Edition of Pope’s Works. — 

Mr. Thomas Bewick is preparing a 
Work on British Fishes, in the style of his 


Works on Quadrupeds and Birds. 


WORKS PUBLISHED. _ 

Blossoms at Christmas ; and First Flow- 

ers for the New Year: a Token to remem- 
ber a Friend. For 1825. Ina case, 12s. 


Urania’s Mirror; or 4 View of the Hea- 
vens, on a plan perfectly or 
by a Lady. Ina box. 


coloured. 
The Life and Administration of Cardinal 


ginal. Designed 
28s. plain, or 3As. 





tion, post Syo. 10s. 6d. 

The Good Nurse; or, Hints on the 
Management of the Sick and Dying, in the 
Chamber and Nursery. By a Lady. 12mo. 

Domestic Duties; or, Instructions to 
Young Married Ladies. Post 8vo. 12s. 

Recollections of Foreign Travel, on 
Life, Literature, and Self-knowledge. By 
Sir E. Brydges, Bart. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 

The Cabinet of Foreign Voyages and 
Travels ; or, Annual Selection from the 
Journals of Continental Travellers, hitherto 
not translated. Vol. I. I8mo. 14s. 

_ Reflections on the four principal Reli- 

gions which have obtained in the World, 
Paganism, Mohammedism, Judaism, and 
Christianity. By the late Rey. D. William- 
son. 2 vols. Svo. 2]s. 

Theodoric, a Domestic Tale; and other 
Poems. By T. Campbell, Esq. Foolscap 
Syo. 8s. 

Queen Hynde, a Poem in Six Parts. By 
James Hogg. 8vo. 14s. 

The Theological Quarteily Review, and 
Ecclesiastical Record, No. I. 8yo. 5s. 

The Poetical Works of John Milton ; 
with Notes, and Newton’s Life. By Ed- 
ward Hawkins, M.A. 4 vols. 8vo. £2. 2s. 

The Caricatures of Gillray ; with Histo- 
rical and Political Illustrations and Anec- 
dotes. Parts I. and II.; each, 10s. 6d. 

Love Letters of Mary, Queen of Scots. 
Edited by Hugh Campbell. 8vo. 15s. 

Spirit of the Public Journals for 1824, 
Svo. 10s. 6d. 

The Prophetic Almanack, for 1825. 
2s. 6d. 

The Scarborough Repository, and Mirror 
of the season; plates, 5s. 

The Laughing Philosopher; being the 
entire Works of Momus and Democritus, 
aud the most celebrated English Wits. By 
John Ball, Esq. Square 12mo., 10s. 6d. 

The Astrologer of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury; a Compendium of Astrology, Geo- 
mancy, and Occult Philosophy. 8vo. 7s. 

Works of Henry Mackenzie; with a 
Critical Dissertation. By J. Galt, Esq. 5s. 

Conversations on Natural Philosophy ; 
with plates by Lowry. Fourth edition. 
]l2mo. 10s. 6d. 

An Explanatory Dictionary of the Appa- 
ratus and Instruments employed in the 
various Operations of Philosophical and 
Experimental Chemistry. By a Practical 
Chemist. 8vo. 16s. 

Happiness. By Mrs. Canon. 8vo. 8s. 

Smiles and Tears, or Sketches of Society. 
Foolscap 8vo. 7s. 

Peter Schlemil. From the German of 
La Motte Foqué. Second edition. 6s. 6d. 

Revelations of the Dead-Alive. Crown 
Svo. 10s. 

Wanderings of Childe Harold, a Ro- 
mance of Real Life. By J. H. Bedford, 
R.N. 3vols. 12mo. 21s. 


Seott’s Winter Tales. I8mo. 9s. 


The 
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The Writer’s Clerk, or Humours of the 
Scottish Metropolis. 3 vols. 12mo. 2is. 

Journal Anecdotique de Madame Cam- 
pan. S8vo. 12s. 

New Landlord’s Tales, or Jedediah in 
the South. 2 vols. 12mo. 14s. 

Frederick Morland, a Novel. 
12mo. I4s. 

Decision; a Tale, by Mrs. Hofland. 
lvol. 12mo. 21s. 

Fireside Scenes. By the Author of the 
Bachelor and Married Man. 3 vols. 12mo. 
2ls. ; 

Illustrations of Lying, in all its Branches. 
By Amelia Opie. 2 vols. 14s. 

The Sisters of Nansfield; a Tae for 
Young Women. 2 vols. 12mo. 8s. 

Runnimede, or the Days of King John; 
an Ancient Legend. By L. S. Stanhope. 
3 vols. 12mo. 18s. 

Burton; a Novel. By Ronald M‘Chro- 
nicle, Esq. 3 vols. 12mo. 18s. 

English Life, or Manners at Home. In 
Four Pictures. 2 vols. post 8vo. 14s. 

Tales for Mothers; from the French of 
J. N. Bouilly. 12mo. 6s. 

The Philomathic Journal and Literary 
Review. Part II. 8vo. 5s. 

Dublin Prize Poems. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

Gem of Devotional Poetry. 32mo. 2s.6d. 
Pathetic Poetry. 32mo. 2s. 6d. 

Hore Poeticxe, or Effusions of Candour. 
Svo. 5s. 

Cheltenham ; its Beauties and Advan- 
tages. In Blank Verse. By C. E. Camp- 
bell. 12mo. 3s. 

Translations, Imitations, &c. By the 
Author of “ Ireland, a Satire.”’ 7s. 

Hore Canove Subsecive. By Harlequin 
Proteus, Esq. 32mo. 5s. 

The Buccaneer, and other Poems. By 
John Malcolm. S8vo. 6s. 

The Prophetess; the Recluse of the 
Village ; the Enchantress ; Rosamond Clif- 
ford ; and other Metrical Legends. By R. 
Brown. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

Sir Baldred of the Bass, and other 
Poems. S8vo. 12s. 

Comic Tales, and Lyrical Fancies. By 
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